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What Food Prices Were 


the actual average prices charged in 51 cities for the principal items of food which the American family buys. 


A LOOK AHEAD . 


4 
i 


T HE SAME old problem of trying to carry 


water on both shoulders is coming up to 

plague the Roosevelt Administration 
| and perhaps force a decision that will 
more or less shape its destiny. 

Out in Wisconsin, Senator LaFollette has 
taken a left wing position more extreme than 
that of Mr. Roosevelt. The Wisconsin progres- 
sive among other things, wants government own- 

_ership of railroad utilities and as for other indus- 
try just enough income to keep labor employed. 
' The President made a friendly gesture to Mr. 
LaFollette at Green Bay recently. But it is now 
apparent that Mr. Roosevelt will have to throw 
his support to the Democratic party in Wiscon- 
sin and it would not be surprising if conserva- 
tive Republicans in that state found themselves 
backing the Democratic nominee. 


LEFT WINGERS placate the left wing were 
AN EMBARASSMENThnever more forcibly illus- 
- TO MR. ROOSEVELT trated. Mr. Roosevelt has 
the responsibility of actually 
working out solutions for the many economic 
uestions which the government has already 
ackled but he finds it a much more difficult thing 
to develop a practical formula. Senator LaFol- 
lette, on the attack, however, can propose various 
things. The President cannot concur and still 
preserve that essential ingredient in the whole 
economic system, known as confidence. 

But it was inevitable that Mr. Roosevelt would 
find his left flank threatened just as today he is 
under fire from the right flank. The conserva- 
tives have begun to question the practicability 
of his plans and policies and to doubt the future. 
The left wingers want more radicalism and more 
government spending and control over private 
industry. 

The test will come in what is done about the 
NRA. Here the principle of complete govern- 
mental regulation of industry clashes with the 
principle which broke down the Volstead law— 
the difficulty of securing compliance when large 
numbers of people against whom a law is di- 
rected do not at heart believe in it. 


Concretely the Admin- 
istration is up against a con- 
flict between what might be 
called “economic planning” 
and practical facts of the 


PRACTICAL FACTS 
CONFLICT WITH 
ECONOMIC PLAN” 


hour. 

Thus there are about 50 codes under the NRA 
which permit a certain amount of price control 
which is tantamount to price-fixing. This has 
resulted in higher prices than is good for do- 
mestic exchange of goods. Also the competition 
between industries and the use of substitutes 
when prices get too high has revealed an uncon- 
trolled and menacing factor. 

On top of this is the situation as between high 
cost and low cost producers in a given industry. 
The price that is just high enough to permit a 

(Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


The dangers of trying to 
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In this window are estimates of average prices which may be 
they will next Spring, based on an expected return 


S 


one this Winter—at a price. . 
There in a nutshell is the story of the 
Nation’s greatest drought as it looks to- 
day to the city dweller. 
But what of the price? 
pinches? 
More of the family budget must be set aside 
for food in the months ahead. Less will be avail- 
able for other necessities. 
Causes of Advance 


Why should that be so? A glance at the 
grocery store windows above will give the an- 
swer. 

One window contains the official average re-- 
tail price figures for the pre-drought month of 
May, 1934. Those figures are prepared by the 
Consumers Counsel of the AAA based on actual 
prices in 51 cities. The other is an estimate of 
prices to prevail next Winter and Spring, based 
on anticipated farm prices. ) 

Housewives in recent weeks have noticed prices 
of many foodstuffs creep gradually higher. Al- 
ready they are much above the May figures in 
many products. | 

Climax in Spring 

But, say officials, the real test is to come in the 
Winter and Spring. By that time the change 
would represent a real dent in the family pocket- 
book. Instead of food for an average family 
costing $18.13, as the Government figured it did 
in May, the cost would top $26 for May, 1935. 

That may mean some change in the American 
diet, as families switch from higher priced foods 
to foods of equal nutritive value but less cost. 
Such a switch, in fact, is being predicted by the 
Department of Agriculture. An analysis pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Home Economics of that 
Department shows that there is enough of most 
kinds of products to keep the whole population 
healthy and well fed. 

Where the Pinch Comes 
ee in particular, then, is the pinch to be 
elt: 

Principally, in three fields. There is in pros- 
pect a shortage of meats that will be marked in 
hogs during the Winter and in beef next Spring. 
The supply of butter 
and cheese promises 


Is it to be one that 
The official answer, definitely, is: 


faced just such a situation as this. There have 
been periods of high food prices but never 
periods of scarcity which were partially induced 
by deliberate Government effort. 


How do the high officials concerned view the — 


situation. They have expressed themselves sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The President: There is plenty of food in the 
country and there will be plenty of food to go 
around next Winter. No doubt the majority of 
dealers will not attempt to profiteer. There are 
some chiselers, of course, and the Government 
will endeavor to thwart those who would chisel 
and profiteer. Plenty of authority exists to deal 
with the situation. 

Dodging the Cost 

Henry Wallace: Farm prices now may go to 
the “parity” with industrial prices that has been 
sought by the AAA. In sight is a probable in- 
crease in the cost of living, of 6 or 7 per cent. It 
will be much higher than that in some foods. 
Actually the big problem is not one of food for 
humans, but of feed for the Nation’s animals. 
The fact that there is food enough to ¢o around 
demonstrates how tremendous are our agricul- 
tural potentialities. 

Bureau of Home Economics: There is no short- 
age at all for two-thirds of the country’s food 
products. What shortages do exist can be com- 
pensated for by shifts in the diet to use foods 
which are available in abundance. These shifts 
can be accomplished without any severe burden 
on consumers as to cost, or any material decrease 
in the nutritional value of the diet. 

These statements from high official sources 


_ are conservative and reassuring. 


The question then is asked: Why should there 
be such concern over the food situation if there 
is enough to go around? If everyone is to have 
enough to eat. where is the ground for worry? 

Danger in Hoarding | 

There are two answers. One is that officials 
are apprehensive that the public will become a 
bit panicky over the outlook and take to food 
hoarding. That could complicate the situation 
very seriously. The other is that officials are 
wary of speculators who might corner supplies 


Never in peace-time has the Nation 4 


Food For All—At a Price 


Upward Goes the Cost of Things ta Eat, With Higher Levels Yet in Sterey During 
The Winter and Spring---Supply of Food Will Go Around 


K:, enough will be available to every- * cows. 


S 


r of some foodstuffs or of some animal feed and 


seek to gouge buyers. 

Both are matters of real concern. That accounts 
for the strenuous efforts being made to assure 
the public that there is nothing to become 
alarmed about. It also accounts for the warn- 
ings that are being issued to speculators to watch 
their step if they don’t want Uncle Sam to get 
them. 

Is the Government, then, really armed to deal 
with the situation should either fear cf shortage 
or activity by speculators bring about an appar- 
ent shortage of some commodities? 

A positive answer is hard to give. As concerns 
speculators, the laws governing commodity ex- 
changes now are loose. They were not strength- 
ened at the last session of Congress. But the 
Goverhment has powers of persuasion that do 
not always appear on the surface. Also, it pos- 
sesses the power to influence public opinion. 

As to the fear of shortage, the Govern- 
ment has very real powers to meet any emer- 
gency. The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation is 
armed with authority to do almost anything that 
might be needed to deal with a supply problem. 
It is building up large stocks of canned meats and 
in case of an unusual price rise could dump some 
of this product on the market in an effort to 
break the advance. 

Surpluses Abroac 


Besides, in South America are surplus stocks 
of meats and in Canada is a big surplus of grain 
and of hay. Speculators seeking to play with the 
shortage in the United States quickly could find 
themselves faced by competition from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Also, there lies in the hands of the President 
power to lower the tariff on some farm products 
if the prices tend to sky-rocikct. This could hap- 
pen in dairy products should they advance faster 
than city people could stand. With a lower 
tariff, butter and cheese would flow in fror 
Denmark and Holland. and other exporting 
nations. | 

However, rather than a lowering of tariffs on 
foodstuffs, American farmers now are coming 
forward with requests that they be raised. At 
this time some farm groups see a chance to gather 

a large number of 


to be about 10 per 
cent under normal. 
Also, eggs and poul- 
try are to be scarcer 
than usual if Gov- 
ernment estimates 
are correct. 

Plenty of bread of 
all kinds is in sight. 
There may be some 
shortage of potatoes, 
but fruits and vege- 
tables shculd be on 
hand in ample quan- 
tities. Milk will be 
short in some areas. 
Its price is likely to 
advance as it now is 
doing in some places 
because of increased 
costs of feed for the 
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dollars from _ city 
consumers if only 
% outside competition 
is prevented. The 
prospect is that 
their demand for a 
tariff increase will 
be denied. In that 
case imports of but- 

ter, in particular, 
may not jong be de- 
layed, in the opinion 
of Government spe- 
cialists. 

Just im- 
portant as a per- 
manent thing is this 
turning of .he tables 
so far as farmers and 
city consumers are 
concerfied ? 


Continued on Page 2 
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expected if food prices move up as far as officials believe 
of farm prices to “parity” with industrial prices. -: 


he STATE of | 
THE UNION 


Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


OST of the activity in official Wash- 
M. ington during the past week was be- 

hind the scenes where Administration 

leaders were engaged in setting the 
stage, so to speak, for the next act cf the great 
national drama. 

President Roosevelt, confronted with many 
pressing problems, put in a full and busy week 
at his desk in the White House. Most of his 
time was devoted to conferences with his ad- 
visers, acquainting himself with what has been 
going on in the many Government departments 
and agencies during his six weeks’ absence from 
the Capital. 

Few decisions were announced: none of any 
of the major problems which have been laid on 
the President’s doorstep. 

The drought and its dis- 
astrous results came in for 
the most attention but the 
President indicated that 
measures already taken 
were regarded as sufficient to deal with the sit- 
uation and available funds ample to provide 
needed relief. Congress at its last session ap- 
propriated more than half a billion dollars for 
drought relief although at the time the appro- 
priation was made there was no indication that 
the disaster would be as great 2s it has since 
proved to be. 

The Administration is more concerned now 
with allaying the fears of the people that there 
will be a shortage of food supplies as the re- 
sult of the drought and with vreventing profit- 


DROUGHT MAKES 
NEW PROBLEMS 
FOR GOVERNMENT 


-eering and unduly high prices for food. The 


President mad2 it plain that the Government 
would not hesitate to use its authority to deal 
appropriately with any persons who attempted 
to take improper advantage of the situation. 

Much attention was de- 

PLANS FOR NRA voted by the President to 
REORGANIZATION the problem presented by 
BEFORE PRESIDENT the NRA. That organiza- 
_ tion has completed its work 

of code making and its task now is entirely one 
of administration. Several plans have been laid 
before the President providing for a change in 
the set-up in the NRA organiaztion so as to pro- 
vide more efficient administration and a greater 
measure cf compliance with the codes. Snme 
of these plans :nvolve an entire change in rolicy 
Discussion of these plans were continued ov-r 
the week end and were given a prominent place 
on the program of the Executive Council at a 
meeting scheduled to be held early during the 

coming week. 
In the meantime the NRA has become the 
storm center of criticism both from inside and 
outside the Government. From without com- 


plaints are made by both labor and industry that 
the NRA is not using its power to see that pro- 
visions of the codes are complied with. From 
within the National Labor Relations Board 
complaints come that NRA is not cooperating. 
in its efforts to enforce the collective bargaining 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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provision of the Recovery Act. 
The Labor Relations Board has 
no authority to enforce compli- 
ance. It can hold hearings and 
cite firms or companies to the 
NRA for non-compliance but 
its recommendations are nullified 
if the NRA fails,to act. With- 
drawal of the Blue Eagle is the 
weapon the NRA has to compel 
offending firms or industries to 
comply. A large number of 
strikes are said to have been 
caused by alleged failure of in- 
dustries to live up to the collec- 
tive bargaining provision. A 
walk out of 300,000 workers in 


the textile industry is 
threatened for the same reason. 


The question 


WHEN SHALL arises as to 
BLUE EAGLE BEwhether the NRA 
WITHDRAWN? is compelled to ac- 
cept the decision 
of the Labor Relations Board 
that the collective bargaining 
provision has been violated and 
withdraw the Blue Eagle from 
the offending firm or industry or 
whether it can make its own de- 
cision. The contfoversy that has 
resulted is only a part of the 
whole broad problem of the NRA 
but it is regarded in Washington 
as an important part of it. The 
President was given all the de- 
tails of the situation during the 
past week and he is expected to. 
reach an early decison. | 
Labor disturbances throughout 
the country were undoubtedly a 
factor in the sharp decline in em- 
ployment noted in July by Gov- 
ernment statisticians. There were 
about 350,000 fewer persons em- 
ployed than there were in June, 
Other factors, according to the 
Department of Labor, were the 
drought and the extreme heat. 
Even with this decline the De- 
partment estimates that two and 
a half millions more persons were 
employed in July than were 
working in March, 1933. 
The Government 


EMPLOYMENT has made no esti- 
LAGS IN HEAVYmate of the number 
INDUSTRIES 


of persons who are 


still without em- | 


ployment in the United States 
but the American Federation of 
Labor places the figure at ten 
million, about three million more 
than the number estimated by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Most of the re- 


now | 


| cent decline in employment has 

been in the “heavy” industries 
where unemployment has been 
greatest since the depression be- 
gan, 
ment have been noted in build- 
construction, coal mining and 
crude petroleum producing, tele- 


light, hotels, laundries, banks, 
insurance and real estate. 

Further stimulus to the build- 
ing construction industry is ex- 
pected to be given by the home- 
modernization program of the 


under way. The first loan for 
home modernization was made 
oy a Washington bank during the 
past week, the Government guar- 
anteeing part of such loans to the 
banks making them. Thousands 
ct banks throughout the country 
‘vith resources exceeding eight 
billions of dollars have agreed to 
the plan and are now prepared to 


make loans under its terms. 


Congress at its 
FEW LOANS  jast session passed 


MADE DIRECT a law which made 


TO INDUSTRY it possible for the 
Government to 


make loans direct to industry 


under certain conditions. Figures 
made public during the past week 
showed that although such loans 
have been available for more than 
two months, only about seven 
million dollars have been loaned 
out from a fund of more than half 
a Lilion. 


Two reasons have peen ad- | 


vanced for the failure ox indus- 
try to take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded by the Gov- 
ernment to borrow needed capi- 
tal. The Government view, ex- 
pressed by Chairman Jesse Jones, 


' one of the two lending agencies, 


is that this is a sign that busi- 
ness is improving so much that 


‘business does not need as much 


capital as it did. The other view 
is that the terms under which the 
Government is willing to lend the 


| money are so stringent that few 


businesses’ are able to meet them. 


Before a company can secure a 
direct Federal loan it must show 
that the money will promote re- 
employment, and it must permit 
the Government to revitw¥the 
salaries of its employes and its 
dividend payments. Furthermore 
the company must prove that it 
could not secure the loan through 
ordinary credit channels. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 


‘THE HEAVY MORTGAGE LOA 


OVER THE AMERICAN HOME 


ORE than half the houses occu- 

pied by their owners are mort- 
gaged. In 63 cities surveyed by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce there are 415,285 homes 
thus encumbered. 

On the other hand, there are 354, 
389 homes which are not mortgaged. 
And there are nearly 145,000 others 
occupied by their owners on which 
no information as to mortgage or 
lack of it is available. 


Apparently the dweller in the 
West North Central States is more 


likely to own his home and live in it | 


himself than the American else- 
where. This geographic area, repre- 
sented by the cities of Des Moines, 
Fargo, Lincoln, Minneapolis, Sioux 
Falls, Springfield, Mo., St. Joseph, St. 
Paul, Topeka and Wichita, has a to- 
tal of 177,150 dwellings in which the 
owners live; more than for any 
other region inventoried. Of these, 
75,255 are free of encumbrance 78,- 
305 are mortgaged, and 23,560 are 
not listed one way or the other. 


Owner-occupied Homes 


For this West North Central sec- 
tion, Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
the greatest number and percent- 
ages of homes occupied by their 
owners. Minneapolis has 59,226 and 
St. Paul 42,156. But while Minne- 
apolis has 19,480 owned free, St. 
Paul with 7,000 fewer such homes 
has 20,077—or 1,597 more than Min- 
neapolis—minus a mortgage. 


Taking the homes by cities, how- 
ever, it is evident that more peo- 
ple buy and occupy homes in Provi- 
dence, R. I., than in any other town 
on the list. More people in Seattle, 
Wash., own their homes free of en- 
cumbrance. Of the 62,048 homes oc- 
cupied by their owners in Provi- 
dence, 13,885 are unincumbered; but 
of the 60,331 in Seattle—the second 
largest number for any city—29,031 
are free and clear. 

Minneapolis, with her 59,226 
houses occupied by owners, is third 
in point of numbers. Portland, Ore., 
fourth with 55,412, of which 26,978 
are unemcumbered, and Indianap- 
Olis, Ind., fifth with 45,510, of which 
14,954 have no mortgage. : 


Conditions on Pacific Coast 


After the West North Central 
States, the Pacific States show up 
best in the matter of citizens who 
own the houses in which they live. 
This group, including Seattle and 
Portland, Ore., has 74,649 houses 


owned free and 174,707 mortgaged. | 


Following the first and second place 
of Seattle and Portland, San Diego 
comes third with 24,799 houses oc- 


| 


cupied by their owners; and Sacra- 
mento with 16,454. 

Throughout the eleven cities in 
the South Atlantic States group, 


_ there are 112,850 homes owned by 


their occupants with almost an 
even division between the mort- 
gaged and unmortgaged. Atlanta, 
head of the list, has 26,880, of which 
13,854 are encumbered. Wheeling, 
West Virginia, owns its homes un- 
encumbered at the ratio of nearly 
two to one, while Wilmington, Del., 
has its homes mortgaged at about 
the same ratio. 


Mortgages in New England 

In the six New England cities on 
the list, 109,957 own the dwellings 
in which they live and the larger 
percentage of these are mortgaged. 

From the East North Central di- 
vision, through the Middle Atlantic, 
West South Central and Mountain 
the number of occupants living in 
their own homes diminishes. In 
the East South Central section, com- 
prising Birmingham, Ala., Jackson, 
Miss., Knoxville, Tenn., and Padu- 
cah, Ky., the number drops to 45,- 
964, of which, however, nearly half 
—or 20,342—own their homes free 
of encumbrance. 


Recent gains in employ- 


phone and telegraph, power and 


Government which is now getting | 


ONCE BEAUTIFUL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Not shell-torn ruins, but the left-overs of the 
President’s business building adjoining the White 


—Underwood & Underwood 


House, now undergoing extensive remodeling so 
that the executive staff will have room to work. 


NR A’ BLUE EAGLE, a bit be- 
draggled, can be found 
these days perched on the White 
House doorstep, waiting to learn his 
fate. Apparently he is not to go the 
way of the Thanksgiving turkey, but 
he does face the loss of some tail 
feathers. 0 
How many and how soon depends 
on the degree of trimming that the 
President can convince General 
Johnson he should do. For the Gen- 
eral, as a result of a White House 


conference August 18, definitely is 


to stick to his job of running the 
recovery organization. His visit 
with the President followed an an- 
nouncement that the future of 
NRA would be considered at a joint 
meeting of the National. Emergency 
Council and the Executive Council 
at the White House, August 21. 
Hardly had the announcement of 
the White House meeting been made 
before the NRA administrator called 
his first press conference in weeks. 
At that conference he gave an out- 
line of what he expected to happen 
to the recovery administration. He 
wishes the President to appoint a 
board of directors—on which he 
would be willing to serve as chair- 
man—with this board deciding prob- 
lems of policy and administration. 


But Donald Richberg, until re- 
cently general counsel of NRA and 
now head of the Emergency Council, 
the Industrial Emergency Committee 
and the Executive Council, has been 
working on the problem of NRA’s 
future at the request of the Presi- 
dent. 


JOHNSON AND RICHBERG 


The understanding is that Mr. 
Richberg has been less concerned 
with the exact type of administra- 
tion under which NRA would func- 
tion, than with problems of policy. 
He has been seeking to find a for- 
mula by which code practices can 
be reconciled with the anti-trust 
laws, and a method of restoring 
competition in some important fields 
of industry without bringing back 
cut-throat methods. Also, it was 
his task to determine how best to 
enforce the law, and how to co- 
ordinate the entire program of in- 
dustrial recovery sponsored by the 
President. Out of his work was 
expected to develop the outline of a 
permanent form for NRA. ; 

The team of Hugh Johnson and 
Donald Richberg really built NRA 


BUT PRICES MAY BE HIGHER 


[Continued from Page 1] 


For many years the price of food- 
stuffs has been a matter of little 
concern to the cities. Those prices 
have been low, extremely low, in 
relation to wages and to other 


prices. Suddenly they are becom- 
ing high. There is a pinch that 
hurts. 


But the prices paid farmers now 
coming into effect, which will be in 
effect next Spring, are prices little 
if any higher than those which the 
AAA is ordered by Congress to re- 
store. 
gress has set out as a normal price 
relationship between the products 
of the farm, and the products of the 
city that the farmer must buy. 

The meaning of this is that cities 
only now are coming to appreciate 
the effect of a prosperous agricul- 
ture, or an agriculture receiving 
what Congress sets out as a “parity” 
price. That involves a price which 
the average consumer in the city 
can pay only by squeezing down in 
some other part of the budget. 

But, say the officials running the 
Agricultural Adjustment experiment, 


that larger prospective return to the 
farmer restores him to the market 
for city products. As he buys again, 
the cities should become more ac- 
tive and gradually, under a balanced 
price situation, trade is restored 
and both the farmer and the city 
man prosper. The pinch should be 
only temporary. 


What the AAA now is doing is 


giving thought to the situation that 
may prevail in the next crop year 


_ Should rains come and a normal 


They represent what Con- | 


yield be in prospect. The officials 
see a chance for huge over-produc- 
tion once more should all controls 
be relaxed. In that case city peo- 
ple would go back to low food 
prices, but again would lose farmers 
as customers for the products that 
they offer. 


However, at the moment, all the 
resources of the Government are 
being thrown into the problem of 
assuring adequate food for humans 
and animals during this next Win- 


_ ter and Spring, before another crop 


can come to relieve the effect of 
the 1934 drought. 


from the stage of discussion to the 
stage of actuality. They worked to- 
gether in drafting the Recovery Act 
and worked together through all of 
the months of organization. 
ways General Johnson was out in 
front, Richberg in the background, 
but functioning to smooth out dif- 
ferences. 

The two men frequently have dif- 
fered on questions of policy and 
they differ greatly on methods. In 
addition their personalities are 
strikingly different, with General 
Johnson a driver and inclined to be 
uncompromising times. Mr. 
Richberg is quiet, suave and a nego- 
tiator. 

Recently, with NRA facing reor- 
ganization and with General John- 
son openly discussing own pos- 
sible retirement, talk has turned to 
Donald Richberg as his likely suc- 
cessor. The fact that he was en- 
trusted with the task of working 
out NRA problems for Mr. Roose- 
velt bulwarked the belief that he 
later would direct NRA. 


But now speculation has been set | 


at rest by General Johnson’s re- 
port that Mr. Roosevelt told him 
“he wants me right here with my 
my feet nailed right down on the 
floor. And of course I’m staying.” 

As a result of this development, 
the ideas of General Johnson on 
the future of NRA assume added 
importance. 


THE JOHNSON PLAN 


It was back on June 26 that Gen- 
eral Johnson submitted written rec- 
ommendations to the President, 
dealing with the future of NRA. He 
proposed in detail the changes that 
he thought should be made. These 
recommendations cailed for a board 
to replace a single administrator, 
but left little changed the Admin- 
istration’s present policies. 

General Johnson suggested the 
following: 

That the present. code making 
section of NRA be turned irfto a 
smaller code revision section. 

That administration of the NRA 
codes remain as at present under 
the jurisdiction of divisional ad- 
ministrators responsible to the head 
of the Recovery set-up. 


That advisory boards for labor, 
industry and consumers be merged 
into a single advisory council, in- 
stead of remaining as at present as 
separate units. Some merging has 
recently been effected by having a 
committee from each advisory 
group function as an executive 
council, 

That labor disputes be handled 
by impartial boards within each in- 
dustry, along the lines of the or- 
ganization in the coal and textile 
industries. Then, if these separate 
boards encountered problems they 
were unable to solve, the problems 
would be shunted to a National La- 
bor Board in Washington which 
would serve as a supreme court. 

That NRA be administered by a 
full-time, paid board of directors, 
which would take the place of the 
single administrator. To be decided 
is whether this board should be 
made up of admiinistrators each 
with his own field, or whether it 
should be purely an administra- 
tive and policy board functioning 
through an administrative officer of 
its own. 

That the administration should 
make clear its attitude toward in- 
dustrial competition and the future 
of the anti-trust laws. 


THE ISSUES 


Up to that last recommendation, 
General Johnson might have diffi- 
culty in picking a fight with any 
important official. 

But right at that point there is 
a sharp division between his ideas 
of what the Government attitude 


Al- 


Following Future of the Blue Eagle; 


Council Is Called For Revamping NRA 


Administrator Johnson, With Plan of His Own, Anticipates President's 
Advisors--- Would Head Board of Directors | 


should be toward competition, and 


the ideas of others in an influential 


position. 
General Johnson believes in what 


he calls a “controlled competition.” | 


| 
ARTIFICIAL 


That might include control over 
prices through various systems of 
open price reporting. It does in- 
volve, as he sees it, a rather wide 
latitude given industries to con- 


trol their own affairs with a mini- | 


sound way to com- | 
“CONTROL bine these policies | 
A FAILURE Or to carry water | 


mum of government supervision or |, 


policing. 


Those who disagree, think that | 
the NRA codes should be very lim- | 
ited in scope and should give few ' 
new powers to industry to indulge | 


in what formerly were considered 
monopolistic practices. The only 
price controls permitted would, un- 
der their conception, be in natural 
resource industries such as oil, coal 
and lumber. Then there would be 
strict supervision of the price pol- 
icies. 


In other words, General Johnson 


_ believes in “controlled competition” 


and his opponents believe in “free 
competition.” It is up to President 
Roosevelt to determine whose ideas 
are to prevail. | 

The present NRA policies are con- 
sidered by many officials as an in- 
vitation to monopoly, But to: 
change these policies while main- 
taining wage and hour requirements 
in industry would put additional 
pressure on industries that already 
are struggling. 


The Smuggling Ships 
That Can’t Be Seen! 


Expensive Dealings in Alcohol 


—Art of Rum Running 


(CAMOUFLAGE, the art of making 

things appear like their sur- 
roundings, used during the Workd 
War, is being employed by rum 
runners to enable them to elude 


Coast Guard vessels along the At- 


lantic Coast. 

Recently Coast Guard officers 
have discovered numbers of low 
rakish craft, camouflaged for the 
rum runners. Because of the build 
of the boats and their dull coloring 
it is practically impossible to see 
them except at close range, even in 
good weather. They blend into the 
sea, just as effectually hidden by 
their gray paint as the batteries of 
the World War were disguised by 
the paints and canvases applied to 
make them look like the surround- 
ing landscape. 

Latest reports of the. Coast 
Guard Intelligence Service show 10 
smuggling ships lying off the At- 
lantic Coast, 12 at sea bound for 


-the United States, 39 loading oar 


fitting out in foreign ports to the 
North, 21 loading in the Bahamas 
and several more in the British 
Honduras, 


xk * 


THE post-repeal liquor smuggler | 


deals in alcohol rather than 
foreign whisky, rum, wines, or gin. 
This was disclosed by the Treas- 
ury Department last week when 
it made public the illicit liquor and 
alcohol seizures which the Customs 
Bureau made during July. The 
smuggled alcohol seized in that 
month alone was almost as much 
as the total seized during the whole 
12 months of the 1933 fiscal year. 
Customs inspectors seized 13,866 
gallons of alcohol during the month, 


a slight increase over the previous | 
month; 3,126 gallons of liquor were | 
_ seized in July as against 935 gallons 


in June. Nearly two-thirds of the 
total amount of alcohol seized was 


confiscated in the Gulf Coast region. 


UNBALANCED ,, 
BUDGET IS 
DISTURBING 


OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


high cost or inefficient producer to 
make a profit is too high and gives 
‘too much of a profit to the low 
cost or really efficient producer. 
And its too high for the con- 
sumer, too. 

Meanwhile the cost of living is 
rising due to the shortage of food 
and processing taxes. Agricultural 
prices will rise but what of indus- 
trial wages? If the workers insist 
on more wages to take care of in- 
creased living expenses then pro- 
duction costs go up and the price 
level is again affected. 


The Adcministra- 
RETURN OF tion is being be- 


COMPETITION sought to let com- 

IS SOUGHT petition come back 

but with restraints 

against unfair trade practices and 

with vigorous enforcement of 

rules against cut-throat competi- 
tion which exploits labor. 

The Government in the last 
analysis cannot equalize competi- 
tion without beginning to support 
by doles or loans those businesses 
which cannot survive in a compet- 
itive ordeal. It is a question of 
going the whole hog, taking care 
of employers and employees 
through the use of government 
funds, regulating profits and 
bringing about a regimented state 
with all the political evils that 
bureaucracy brings or it must be 
a policy of fixing minimum wages, 
assuring the rights of collective 
bargaining, and scrupulously en- 
forcing the old laws of unfair 
competition yet letting units in 
business and industry fight it out 
as they always have so that the 
consumer may buy at the lowest 
possible price. 


vvy 
There is no 


on both shoulders 
by trying to balance economic op- 
posites. 
revised and it appears certain that 
the direction will be one of less 
government control than before. 


those who possess capital or em- 
ploy labor doesn’t bring back a 
government's credit once it is 
lost. A disillusioned pecple in the 
latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury revolted against the infla- — 
tionists in France, and America, 
peaceful as it has been, must avoid 
the extremes that are produced 
and the riots that are inevitable if 
confidence ever breaks down in 
our currency. 


| But the Admin- 
_RIGHT TURN istration knows 
ONLY SAFE this all too well. 
COURSE Hence it is striving 


‘TREND NOW 
IS FORWARD 
REALISM 


The NRA is about to be | 


The tendency to let the laws of | 
nature operate somewhat is grow- — 


ing inside the Administration for 
no other reason than it seems to 
be the only way out. ! 

Artificial control has not made 
much progress. The relief rolls 
are higher. Unemployment is in- 
creasing instead of decreasing. 


tiplying and the consumer is 
quietly striking against the rises 
in prices.. Foreign trade is not 
being helped very much by un- 
certain monetary conditions or by 
European political troubles. Hence 
the pilot who can steer under 
these circumstances must be skill- 
ful indeed. ~ 

Certain restrictive 
easures are nec- 
essary and will be 
retained but busi- 
ness and industry 
must be stimulated. The budget 
situation is a matter of growing 
concern. Persons with a super- 
ficial knowledge of the relation of 
government credit to the safety 
of our banks which have invested 
so heavily in government secur- 
ities are brushing aside the prob- 
lem of heavy deficits by. saying 
Uncle Sam borrowed in the war 
and paid back and will do so 
again. This discounting of an un- 
certain future was what brought 
the collapse in 1929. 

No government in the world 
has ever survived a collapse of its 
credit. Either the personnel of an 
administration changes under 
those circumstances or the sys- 
tem changes. The masses usually 
suffer when the national credit 
breaks down and they learn at 
last that mere denunciation of 


Strikes and labor unrest are mul- | 


to put the nation’s 
finances on a better basis. There 
is every reason to believe that 
next winter the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration will be on the side of 
expense reduction and for a bal- 
anced budgetary program. Other- 
wise we shall witness a recurrence 
of such unfortunate symptoms as 
cropped out a week or so ago 
when the Government had to 
come to the rescue of one of the 


‘issues of securities of its own 


agencies and had to support the 
bond market against collapse of 
values all along the line. 

The Administration will turn 
more to the right not because it 
likes to do so especially in the face 
of political attack from the left 
but because it has no other choice, 

Unless the gov- 
ernment is prepared 
to take over every- 
thing and perform 
a major surgical 
operation on capital, taking all 
the risks of panic and inflation in 
the interim that accompany such 
a dangerous course, the govern- 
ment must be prepared to operate 
under a system of capital indi- 
vidualism with the proper re- 
straints against fraud, dishonesty 
and monopoly and with a tax sys- 
tem that takes a reasonable 
amount from the pockets of the 
fortunate but does not at the same 
time strangle the system of pro- 
ductive effort and initiative which 
has built America. 

The trend is toward a realistic 
attitude but it will be a slow proc- 
ess at best. It will be forced 
largely by the persuasiveness of 
facts marshalled by the business 
world and recognized by the gov- 
ernment itself and by a rediscov- 
ery of an old truism—that a dozen 
men can lead a horse to water but 
all the people in the world cannot 
make him drink. 

The business and economic 
mechanism of this country has 
been built up over generations of 
time. Competing influences and 
the relationships of stockholders 
or owners to manageinent have 
become imbedded in our system. 

If management cannot see its 
way clear to earning a reason- 
able return there can be no ac- 
ceptance of the theoretical plans 
prescribed by a _ governmental 
body. This leads to litigation, de- 
lay and general contusion. | 

Business must see how it can op- 
erate and continue to employ. Gov- 
ernment cannot remain entirely 
negative, simply saying “Here is 
what you are to do for one group 
and we can’t help it if it doesn't 
work out beneficially for you. If 
your owners lose it’s just too 
bad.” 

This very philosophy inevitably 
leads to disaster. For there comes 
a day when experimentation must 
bring results. 

Hence between now and 1936 
results must be obtained. They 
cannot be achieved by constant 
warfare between the classes. They 
can only be attained by a policy 
of genuine cooperation. And that 


means mutual trust. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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) THE STORY 


PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


RENOVIZING THE WHITE HOUSE—THE PRESIDENT IS NETTLED— 
FUTURE OF NRA—PROBLEMS OF THE DROUGHT— 
JAPAN’S ROYALTY CALLS 


HE Executive Offices of the White 
House are an empty shell. 
Against the front wall is silhouetteca 
@ great crane. Day and night the 
work on the wing is going on in the 
hope that it will be finished by No- 
vember. Across the west corner oi 
the grounds is a high fence painted 
a vivid green and adorned with 
“Keep Out” signs, a jarring note in 
the usually hospitable surround- 
ings. 
And inside the White House a 
most disconcerting sight meets the 
eye. The dignified lobby where 
only soft-treading ushers or go!d- 
braided aides accompanying dis- 
tinguished visitors are wont to 
move, is bare of carpets and is 
filled with a babel of sound, click- 
ing typewriters, noisy conversation, 
the ringing of telephones. Righi 
over the great bronze seal of the 
United States, in the middle of the 
marble floor, stands a wastebasket. 
Clerks and stenographers take up 
the wide corridor that leads from 


the state dining room to the East | 


Room. 


And the visitor making his first | 
call on some inmate of the sanctum | 


of the New Deal is startled to see 
on the otherwise denuded marble 
walls, upon his right hand, the 
not-too-cheerful face of President 
‘Coolidge looking much as one mig 1t 
suppose he would look were he here 
to view these strange scenes in 
person. And upon the left is Presi- 
dent Harding, gazing, a little more 
tolerantly, perhaps, on his unfa- 
miliar surroundings. 
OMEHOW, the cold, blue walls of 
the solemn reception room that 
is now the President’s office had a 
chilling effect on the first press 
conference. The air of good fel- 
lowship usually present amid the 
bright marine prints and the ship 
models and other whimsical gadgets 
that filled the old office was harder 
to produce. 

One of the familiar objects, how- 
ever, was present, and perhaps sig- 
nificantly so. It was that little 
glass-faced box containing the 
marionette figure of Paul Jones, 
sword in hand, standing on the 
heaving deck of his ship, with rig- 
ging and canvas, and cannon faith- 
fully reproduced. And, which is the 
point, if there is a point, the in- 
scription beneath it containing the 
intrepid captain’s famous answer to 
the British demand that he sur- 
render: “I have not yet begun to 
fight.” 

There was just a little of this 
combative flavor in the first con- 
ference with the newspaper men. 
Thihgs started off with one of the 
President’s usual friendly sallies, 
but there was unconcealed evidence 
of annoyance at some of the stories 
that had purported to tell of his 
plans. He was sorry, he explained 
not without a touch of gentle irony, 
that he couldn’t help the boys who 
had got themselves “out on a limb.” 
Particularly the stories about the 
high food prices and alleged inter- 
ference of the Administration in 
local political affairs. 

He complained, not at the un- 
friendly attitude; but of misstate- 
ment. There had been, also, a cir- 
cumstantial story which plainly im- 
plied that the President was pre- 
paring a formal statement on the 
drought. He was not, he said, but 
answered questions discussing its 
effect, and its relation to the crop- 
control policy. The latter, he ex- 
plained, remained unchanged. 

And then he told “a secret.” He 
had received a number of tele- 
grams, he said, congratulating him 
on the “timing” of his silver na- 
tionalization order and his Green 
Bay speech. He was, it was piain, 
nettled at the insinuation. And he 
explained. The order had been 
written before he left for Hawaii, 
with the understanding that when 
the price of silver reached a cer- 
tain figure he would be notified anc 
could release the order. It hap- 
pened to happen when he was at 
Green Bay. 


x* * 

HEN CAME the Indians and three 

grains of corn. Dashing through 
the noontide traffic of Washington. 
fourteen Tuscarora Indian runrers 
clad in breech clout, feathered 
headdress and moccasins came, 
damp and shining to the White 
House. 


Here, after much photographing, | 
they assumed a more dignified gate © 


and with due form and ceremony 
accompanied their leader, Chicf 
Bird-Lying-Down, as he presented 
his symbolic invitation to the great 
White Father to attend the tribal 
celebration at Fort Niagara. The 
President couldn’t accept, but a lot 
of people heard about the celebra- 
tion. The braves, who had run—in 
relays—all the way from Western 
New York, saw the town. 

Most of the visitors who had come 
in a steady stream to the desk in 
the Blue Room or to the other up- 
stairs, where Lincoln’s desk once 
stood, were simply, the President 


explained, reporting on the state of | 
the respective parts of the nation © 
and its affairs that concerned them. | 


Of course drought was affair No. 1, 
and Secretary Wallace and his col- 
leagues had most to say on that 
subject. 
ment of Agriculture and the Triple 
A was, of course, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, ad- 
ministered now by Aubrey Williams 
while Chief Administrator Harry 


Involved with the Depart- | 


ington. 


Hopkins is taking a much needed 
and well-deserved rest in Europe. 


AFFAIR NO. 2 was the NRA. When, 

on Tuesday, Donald Richberg, 
General Counsel of the NRA and 
also acting director and coordinator 
of all emergency agencies, left the 
White House he had little to say ex- 
cept that at a later date there would 
be a further three-cornered parley 
in which General Johnson would 
participate. He said that he and 
the doughty and at present some- 
what inscrutable General had “a 
lot of ideas in common” regarding 
the future of the NRA. But more 
interesting to those who wished to 
speculate on the subject were the 
ideas which these two high officials 
do not share. And likewise those 
held by the Labor Relations Board 
and not by the head of the NRA. 
Thus Affair No. 2, whose ramifica- 
tions lead to the heart of the em- 
ployer-employe troubles and to the 
famous “Article 7” of NIRA, pro- 
mises to bulk large and larger until 
the President settles it. 

Parallel to these discussions of 
drought and labor ran the question 
of money. One of his first visitors 
on the President’s return was Gov- 
ernor Black of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to present again, and at last 
to obtain the acceptance of, his re- 
signation. But that was not the only 
subject discussed by this Atlanta 
banker, who has, at such great per- 
sonal sacrifice, steered the course of 
the Reserve system and who has 
been Atlanta Reserve Governor 
since 1927. He talked over his plan 
for building a liason between the 
bankers of the country and the 
Government, and was promptly en- 
listed to assume the function him- 
self. It isn’t an official position and 
there is no pay connected with it, 
but the President believes that it is 
of vital importance to the whole 
recovery program. 

At an hour-and-a-half conference 
with both Governor Black and 
Governor Harrison of the New York 


Will the PWA Funds 


| 


Reserve Bank the whole financial — 


Situation was reviewed. Earlier the 
President conferred with Professor 
George F. Warren, the Cornell pro- 
fessor who was credited with work- 
ing out the plan for the “managed 
currency” and the stabilization of 
the dollar. 


N FRIDAY there was the first 

social event on the busy calen- 
dar when the blood royal of Nip- 
pon called for tea—Prince and Prin- 
cess Kaya, at the end of what must 
have been a wearying day. But if 
it was, the President didn’t show it 
at his press conference which, as 
usual, followed the Cabinet meeting, 
where, he said, they had discussed 
“a thousand different items.” Most 
of the members slipped out without 
being seen. Secretary Wallace left 
first, his head down and wearing 
his kindly but thoughtful scowl. 
Then Undersecretary of State Phil- 
lips, correct, grave and reserved, at- 
tending in lieu of his Chief, who is 
away; Miss Perkins, carrying her 
burdens with her usual calm and 
poise, smiling to the people she 
knew in the crowded corridor; then 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, look- 
ing heartier than he has for a long 
time. 


When the last had left and the 


newspaper men came in they found 
the President laughing over some 
newspaper clippings, one of which 
he read aloud. It described him 
during his trip as ‘wearing a bat- 
tered hat, his usual fishing attire’, 
or words to that effect. Not much 
news developed and strangely 
enough two items that were men- 
tioned by reporters proved news to 
the President and he took note of 
both. One concerned the deadlock 
between the NRA and the Labor Re- 
lations Board. When he was told 
that General Johnson had not acted 
on the Board's findings made some 
two weeks ago in the Chicago Motor 
Coach case, the President said that 
he had not heard of it—he was 
away when the hearings were held 
—and he made a note of it. The 
other item dealt with the fact that 
some of the Government agencies 
had not followed the example of 
the Treasury and issued formal 


statements forbidding political ac- 


tivity on the part of Government 
employes. The President reiterated 
the policy—as the Treasury had 
stated it and the implication was 
—he put down another note on his 
pad—that the other departments 
would be ordered to fall in line. 

Twenty-four hours later the first 
note was acted upon. 

Cheerful and smiling General 
Johnson left the White House and 
told reporters: 

“The President wants me to stay 
right here with my feet nailed to 
the floor.” And once more the irre- 
Sistible force met the immovable 
body and added another chapter in 
the NRA’s history of paradoxes. 

* 


THE HARASSING WEEK 

. ended, the President sought the 
sea again—or at least that arm of 
it which reaches up toward Wash- 
On the wide decks of the 
“Sequoia” he planned escape from 
affairs of state and likewise the 
wheeze and puff of the engine that 
snorted under his windows as work- 
men tore down, and prepared to 
build again, quarters more suitable 
to the needs of the workers in the 
new order, 


Help Harness Tides? 


Administrator Ickes to Inspect | 


Passamaquoddy Bay Site 


The Public Works Administrator, 
Harold L. Ickes, left Washington, 
August 17, for Eastport, Maine, in 
the company of Major Philip B. 
Fleming, Executive Officer of the 
PWA, to make a first-hand study of 
the Passamaquoddy Bay tidal power 
plant project. 


Harnessing Nature’s forces has 


_ long been a favorite occupation of 


man, but up to the present the 
huge tidal power forces have been 
practically immune to scientists’ at- 
tempts to bring them under con- 
trol. The Passamaquoddy Bay re- 
gion, however, has long been recog- 
nized as one of the few localities 
scattered throughout the world 
where extremely high tides, coupled 


tions, offer opportunities for large 
tidal power development. 

The Passamaquoddy project was 
brought before the PWA in-the form 
of an application filed by Dexter P. 
Cooper, Inc., of Eastport, Maine, a 
private corporation, requesting a 
loan of $47,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a tidal power plant. 


with favorable topographic condi-. 


Oldest Living Object in World 


Gets Beauty Treatment 


Y the aid of CCC workers the old- 


est living object in the world 
now has a landscaped approach of 
transplanted trees and shrubs, with 
a protecting rail of rough hewn 
timber. This object is the General 
Sherman tree in Sequoia National 
Park, Calif., which, with a diameter 
of nearly 37 feet and a height of 
272, is estimated to be from 3,500 to 
4,000 years old. 

As part of the CCC program in Se- 
quoia Park, Lodgepole—the largest 
camping area there—has been im- 
proved and enlarged. 

Director Robert Fechner of the 
Emergency Conservation Work 
headquarters at Washington an- 


| \VHILE crime is not exclusively 

the field of flaming youth 
nevertheless, two-thirds of all ar- 
rests for crime involve persons be 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 years. 


Among persons who fall into the 
tols of the law, those 19 years old 
exceed the number in any other age 
group. Serious crimes committed 
by persons of this group are headed 
by larceny and burglary, followed 
by auto theft, robbery and assault. 

These are some Of the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the Uni- 
form Crime Reports covering the 
first half of this year, issued by the 
Department of Justice. 

Status of Foreign Born 


The reports show also that fewer 
foreign-born whites in the United 


are no figures available to show the 
comparative record of the second- 
generation immigrants and _ the 
older American stock. 

These results agree substantially 
with the reports made public some 
time ago by the Hoover Law En- 
forcement Commission. 

There were two major crimes in 
which native-born whites figured in 
distinctly larger numbers in re- 
lation to population than (oreign- 
born whites. These were burglary 
and robbery. In the matter of as- 
sault, the foreign-born exceeded 
the native whites on this basis. In 
all three crimes Negroes arrested 
outnumbered by far both the white 
groups combined when the rela- 
tive populations are taken into ac- 
count. 


Modernized Setting [PROMINENCE OF YOUTH 


For an Old Tree 
‘ Two-thirds of Arrested Persons Under 24 Years Old; 


Progress of War on Criminals 


+ 


IN CRIME 


When it comes to murder, Chicago 
shows a comparatively blameless 
record for the first half of this year, 
with only 2 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion. Chattanooga, Tenn., gets the 
black mark for the highest rate—15. 
Other cities with rates above 10 are 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Memphis, 
Tenn. Nineteen of 89 cities for 
which results are reported show a 
murder rate of %ero. 


A certain light is thrown on the 
parole system by the fact that, of 
every 100 persons arrested who had 
previously been convicted of crimes, 
12 were on parole or were at liberty 
prior to the expiration of their pre- 
vioys sentences. The majority 2f 
such arrests were on charges of 
serious crimes. 

4 Million Fingerprints 

The Department of Justice has 
well over 4,000,000 fingerprint rec- 
ords of persons arrested. 

Despite the extension of Federal 


States are arrested for crime than 
native-born whites, even when the 
comparative numbers of each in 
the population are taken into, ac- 
count. 


Native-born whites, of course, 
include the immediate descendants 
of foreign-born individuals. There 


nounced last week that the enlarged 
camping grounds have helped take 
care of the park visitors, who have 
numbered around 10,000 more than 
last year. Fire places have been 
built, boulders and stumps removed, 
camp sites established, and new 
parking areas provided. 


authority for the suppression of 
crime, as authorized by laws passed 
by the 73rd Congress, a police sys- 
tem similar to London’s Scotland 
Yard is not feasible in the United 
States. 

So stated Homer S. Cummings, At- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


January and February appear to 
be off months for murder and ag- 
gravated assault, but tend to be an 
“open season” for robbery anc 
burglary. Reports compiled by the 
Department of Justice indicate a 
relative regularity in these varia- 
tions. 


THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN: THE F.F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Rir-Conditioned Trains in the World 


GAIN this year, as in two seasons past, travelers afflicted with hay fever find astonishing relief 
in the pollen-free air—the fresh air cleansed of irritating dust and cinders—on Chesapeake and 


Ohio trains. They can breathe freely and think clearly—sleep like a kitten all night—and awake 
feeling fit as a fiddle. During the hay fever season and all other seasons of the year, the most 
comfortable way to travel is on the genuinely air-conditioned trains of Chesapeake and Ohio. * * 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 
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WHAT THE PRESS THE NATION THINKS 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


be 
The Week’s News: 


A Famine Scare 
And Kidnaping 


Press Turns Its Attention to 
New York and Louisiana 
Politics, the Hapsburgs, 
And Monetary Policies 


FrROM crime to politics and through | 


a maze of local events, the Na- 
tion’s newspaper readers were pre- 
sented during the past week with an 
exciting array of news that touched 
their stomachs as well as their hearts 
and minds. . 

Foremost in general interest, prob- 
ably, was the fear of a food shortage, 
at once discounted by official Wash- 
ington as exaggerated. But the press 
continued to feature news of a pos- 
sible famine, interrupted frequently 
by such developments as a kidnaping 
in Canada, New York politics, New 
. Orleans factionalism, the Hapsburg 
curse, monetary and financial news, 
State primary elections, and a “cru- 
cial” baseball series in Manhattan. 


Still very much in the news, too, 


+ 


4. 


THE ‘PROMISED LAND’ 


WE PROMISE 
To CONTROL 

OVER-PRODUCI) 


WE PROMISE 


were German developments and the 
ever-changing panorama of official 
Washington. 

The week’s grist included a num- 
‘per of local situations, which were 
magnified to the importance of coun- 
try-wide interest. 

New York City’s Charter 

Among these was the controversy 
over the new charter of New York 
City. This affair of the metropolis, 
which has not the slightest bearing 
on the business of other communities, 
has received attentjon in dispatches 
sent to a large total area in the 
United States, and it may be sus- 
pected that it found a place in publi- 
cations outside the country. 

The charter story may be taken as a 
symbol of a new public consciousness 
of the importance of public decency, 
inspired by disclosures of corruption 
jn the management of large munici- 
palities. The public wants to know 
what the people of New York are go- 
ing to do about it, and may obtain a 
few hints for application elsewhere. 

Government Experiments 

An outstanding feature of the many 
columns given to President Roosevelt 
- Jvas been the study of his attitude to- 
ward experimental matters, in which, 
it is evident, the nature of the Amer- 
ican government is closely involved. 
The terms “liberal” and “radical,” to 
describe all phases of political activ- 
ity, exhibit the keen interest that is 
taken in the leadership of a nation 
which feels that, with unsteady gov- 
ernments abroad, there is much tobe 
studied in the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment. 

An incidental matter is the study 
of the conquest of crime, and a kid- 
maping case in Canada, with a 
wealthy man as the victim, is re- 
corded from day to day in most of 
the American papers. The interest in 
the Canadian case is intensified by 
the claim from across the border that 
it is “the first kidnaping case in Can- 
adian criminal annals.” 

The “Hapsburg Curse” 

Another foreign matter which has 
‘provided material for the enlighten- 
ment and possible entertainment of 
American newspaper subscribers is 
the tradition of a Hapsburg curse, 
and the public thought that it was 
connected with the death of a prince 
of that royal house. Like a piece of, 
fiction, it was carried by cable and 
telegraph to the remote corners of 
the nation. 

Foreign matters in general took 
substantial amounts of space, be- 
cause of vital developments abroad, 
which serve to feed the American 
taste of the present moment for the 
study of political science, a develop- 
ment which is carrying to non-tech- 
nical sections of the public a form of 
knowledge which was unknown in 
previous decades. 

Monetary Problems 

Among the American topics of in- 
tense interest, as exhibited on the 
first pages and editorial sections of 
the newspapers, was the Govern- 
ment’s dealing with the subject of 
silver. This has held a place of par- 
allel importance with the drought 
and its results. A minor development 
in domestic affairs, which still holds 
attention because of the human in- 
terest quality of the story, is the me- 
teoric career of Huey Long of Louis- 
jana, who is making a record of an 
unprecedented character in fighting, 
as it is claimed, all the newspapers 
of his own State, and pushing his 
own interests with daring steps, which 
impress the public as defiance of the 
sentiment of average Americans. 

Seasonal interest is exhibited in the 
sudden development of baseball riv- 
alry of the supreme sort, the kind 
that furnishes a topic of conversa- 
tion, from the Golden .Gate to the 
Statue of Liberty, and it is of the 
greatest importance to newspaper 
readers that in a clash between the 
Detroit and New York teams of the 
American League in Manhattan 
thousands of persons were turned 


away from a spectacle that 170,000 
witnessed. | 

Rules for the securities markets 
received unprecedented attention, | 
while other domestic news included’ 


Cartoonist Evans in The Columbus Dispatch 


EDITORS DIFFER IN ATTITUDE 


AS TO BENEFITS OF THE NRA 


Judgments of the record of the 
NRA which have been given, as a 
change in the Government agency 1s 
on the way, are divided like this: 
Favorable, 46 per cent; unfavorable, 
54 per cent. Chief among the reasons 
given are an adverse effect on the 
small business man, development of 
evils in price fixing, and contradictory 
provisions. In favor of its benefits 
are references to the child labor ban 
and abolition of the sweatshop. 


NEED OF A CHANGE 


The charge of failure to harmonize 
different parts of the Federal recov- 
ery scheme is balanced against the 


will hold the gains that they made 
two years ago.” The Kansas City Star 
(Ind.) feels it is obvious that “no 
new or radically different policy is to 
be expected of the NRA.” 

“If the President takes out the 
weak parts of the policy, as_ their 
weakness is shown in practice, he may 
be able to rmhake some parts of the 
system useful,” in the judgment of the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.); while the 


logical conclusion, NRA would make! 


| 


Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post 
(Dem.) concludes that “carried to its 


an end of individual initiative.” 


claim that this phase of the New Deal A CHANGING SYSTEM 
has brought benefits to labor and| “tn the drastic revision,” thinks the! recovery measures.” 


consumers in industry. 


“A formula ought to be worked 
out,” in the opinion of the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “to retain that which is 
good in the NRA system and elim- 
inate that which is not. In the 
former category, for example, might 


be placed those code provisions deal-. 


‘Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), “only , 


one thing appears sure: The NRA is 
in a state of constant change and no 
part of it is ready for permanency. It 
is a mass of contradictory regulations 
which must be clarified before — if 
ever—they are ready for Congress. 
And in view of the shifting national 


ing with labor, cost accounting, price program, any effort to write a state 
publicity and the like, while in the recovery act into the laws of Penn- 
second category ought to go those sylvania would be the utmost in fu- 
provisions which promote price fix-| tility.” 


ing, division of markets and other 
monopolistic tendencjes. 


The Richmond News Leader (Dem.) |: 
Speaking concludes: 


“In the debate over the 


broadly, the present NRA staff could | future of NRA, nothing is agreed ex- 


be given jurisdiction over the first, cept that the system cannot continue 


Repair Loans to 
Home Owners 


FEDERAL GUARANTEE 


HONS AONANI OL 
CREDIT GRANTS 


| 


ONE CROP THAT WON’T FAIL 


rer 


Something new in recovery ideas is 
found by the country in the new 
housing campaign of the Federal 
Government. It urges the people to 
accept credit with a Government guar- 
antee up to 20 per..cent. Indorse- 
ment of the préspects for success 
comes from 68 per cent of the press, 
while 32 per cent finds obstacles and 
doubts. 


The Federal housing campaign is 
credited with being an attempt to 
galvanize into life some parts of whe 
country which have been sufferirg 
from a credit famine, and hared- 
headed observers find pleasure in as- 
suming that if it is successful it will 
not be a burden on the taxpayers 
The government only guarantees. The 
banks, with their surplus funds, wiil 
do the financing. 


Newspapers are divided as to the 
degree of enthusiasm with which the 
banks view the prospects, but it is 
held that the Administration has 
promises of cooperation. Grave doubt 
is expressed as to the willingness 0: 
strictly commercial banks to tie up 


_| their funds. 


PURPOSE OF CAMPAIGN 


The purpose of the campaign is to 


enable home owners to repair and in'- 


prove their properties. The basis of 
loans up to a definite amount will be 


character, and the ability of the bo.- 
rower to meet his obligations, as woll 
as his reputation for paying bills. 

A feature of the plan is the appli- 
cation of the method of installme:t 
payments to country-wide enterprisc 
under official sanction. The Philadel- 
-phia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) states 
that “the promoters of the plan have 
high hopes that, under pressure, a 
‘great boost—estimates run from five 
to fifteen billions of active money— 
will be given laggard money.” 
The Des Moines Tribune (Rep) 
feels that the program “should reach 
| groups which heretofore have been 
| comparatively untouched by Federal 


The Washington Evening Star 
| (Ind.) suggests that “if lack of credit 
available to the average small home 
‘owner is the chief reason for the 
slump in home repair work, this slump 
should be brought promptly to an end, 
for the great advantage of the Gor- 
ernment’s plan is that it does encour- 
age, under reasonable terms, the ex- 
tension of credit.” 


“RED TAPE” IS FEARED 


Government “red tape” is recug- 
nized by some of the critics, among 
them the Danville (Ill.) Commercia'- 
News (Rep.), which feels that “it is 


category and the FTC organization to be operated in its present form. difficult to see where there is much 
could be given the job of preventing! Labor is restive; industry is dissatis-' chance to abolish the red tape tht 


violations of the anti-trust laws, both! fied; consumers are alarmed. Collec- has hamstrung the Home Owners 


groups working under the common di- 
rection of a single board.” 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS 


Observing that interests have con- 
flicted, the Worcester Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.) credits the Johnson or- 
ganization with having dragged these 
discords out into the open, where the 
NRA could give its attention to the 
forming of principles which “can be 
applied to the reconciling of differ- 
ences.” The Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.), considering the political re- 
sults, believes that through the work- 


tive bargaining is being contested; 
monopolistic practices are being as- 
sailed; price-fixing is proving cum- 
bersome if not actually dangerous. 
“A detailed post mortem is not nec- 
essary. It is enough to say that the 
success of the system rested on the 
mistaken assumption that class in- 


terest would be subordinated to the 


national recovery. More was under- 
taken than could be accomplished. 
Instead of applying codés only to the 
great industries that could be regu- 
lated, the Government attempted to 


go down the line to a multitude of 


ing out of the system “the Democrats small trades and establishments.” 


COULDN’T HAVE FOUND A WORSE PLACE 


The Birmingham Age-Herald 


Cartoonist Harper in 


} 


party; estimates of crops; the slide at , tion in Maine. 


‘the progress of labor disputes; the | Niagara Falls; reorganization of the 


Loan Corporation.” 


The McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News 
(Ind.) voices the opinion that “any 
‘government that hopes to put 5,000,- 
000 men to work through one agency 
,is ambitious and optimistic, to say 
‘the least.” 
| The Roanoke World-News (Dem.) 
raises the political issue, with the 
statement that both this agency and 
the HOLC “have entrusted their man- 
agement locally, not to those ac- 
quainted with building and home fii- 
nance, but to politicians.” 


CAN BANKS DO? 


| Some newspapers raise the ques- 
; tion of harmonizing this plan with 
the elements of sound banking. While 
conceding that “this movement pro- 
poses to fill a real economic need,” 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.) offers 
the estimate of existing obstacles. 


“We certainly do not expect that 

any well-managed bank will grant 
modernization loans to applicants of 
weak resources and poor credit stand- 
ing, merely because a reimbursemeni 
of part of the losses is offered by the 
insurance plan. Sound banks should 
not be called upon to follow any such 
policy, and we feel certain that they 
will firmly resist it.” 
“It is improbable that the average 
bank will be eager to get this busi- 
ness,” in the opinion of the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Evening Post (Dem.), 
which, however, suggests that “banks 
are under considerably more govern- 
mental influence today than they 
used to be.” 


WHO MAY BENEFIT? 


“It will take prompt results to give 
the. desired impetus,” declares the 
| Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), with 
the conclusion: “If all who are able 
to borrow were brought into connec- 
|tion with the great surplus of credit 
and construction activities started, 
business recovery would be given an 
impetus of inestimable extent.” 

The Toledo Blade (Ind.) advises: 
“Only the fortunate and the thrifty 
can be recipients of its benefits, but 
the low interest rate may be a defi- 
nite inducement for many of these to 
become improvement conscious and 
borrow this cheap money. It is to be 
‘hoped and expected that a very large 
‘number will do so.” 


“This resort to consumer credit in 


housing’ is a final application of the 
;adventures of Gen. Johnson, chief; NRA; results of the Ohio, primary; |‘pump-priming’ theory; because it is 


\character in the New Deal drama;;the home repair campaign: -'textile) not done merely by governmental fiat 
the possibility of a new political controversies, and the famous elec- it is perhaps a sounder test of the 


,; economic varities involved.” 


? 

a - x 


OPIN 


Cartoonist 


Kirby in The Buffalo 


ION DIVIDED ON 
FOR FOOD SUPPLY SHORTAGE 


ax 


; 


> 


Times 


OUTLOOK 


Food scarcity which can be relieved 
only by skillful distribution is pre- 
dicted by 50 per cent of the press of 
the country, while 50 per cent, though 
admitting that prices will be higher, 
look for relief from the breaking of 
the drought and from the world’s 
supply. There is wide agreement 
with the suggestion of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace that curtailment 
next year would be a doubtful policy. 


NO FAMINE FEARED 
Regimentation of agriculture re- 


ceived a severe blow in the scarci.y 
caused by the drought. The word 


“famine” is extensively used, but is! 


not actually recognized in the greai 
mass of editorial comment. The chiez 
cause of anxiety, according to edito- 
rial opinion, is the existence of poten- 
tial profiteers. 

There is also hanging over con- 
sumers the contention from the farm- 
ing regions that the producer is en- 
titled .to legitimate profit. 


World-Herald (Dem.). 

“There is talk, most of it bunk,” 
says that paper, “about the farmer’s 
moral duty to feed humanity. The 


bunk lies in the apparent assumptior | 


that it is a one-sided obligation which 
isn’t affected by failure of the party 
of the second part to perform its 
equally important moral duty of pay 
ing the farmer.” 


LIKE THE WAR YEARS 
It is held by observers in many sec- 


This is: 
stated with vigor by the Omaha 


upon the populace, although the Low- 

ell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.) finds 
evidence that “people who remained 
at home during the World War need 
[nob fear that they will encounter, be- 
fore another harvest, any such diffi- 
‘culties as they lived through in 1917 
and 1918.” 


HIGHER PRICES DUE 


“The drought has demoralized plan- 
ned economy,” says the Columbus 
Evening Dispatch (Ind.), while the 
Rock Island Argus (Ind.) holds tha‘ 
“Mother Nature has put an end io 
| the crop-reduction program.” 
| The Newark Evening News (Ind.) 
predicts higher prices due to scarcity, 
“or, at least, elimination of reserves,” 
and to speculation. On the other 
ihand, the New York Times (Dem.) 
states that “the AAA is girding itself 
_to prevent increases which are ‘out 
of line’ with wholesale costs.” 

The Los Angeles Times (Rep.) 
-convinced that “the general food 


problem is not likely to become acutc' 


this year.” 


‘AGAINST PROFITEERS 


recognized by the Syracuse Heraid., 
and the Morgantown Dominion-News 
says: 


| “Secretary Wallace announces that 


all the forces of the Government wiil 
be brought to bear to maintain tne 
price levels as they now stand * * * 


is 


Vigorous action against profiteers is 


Rail Pensions 
In the Courts 


| TESTING PRINCIPLES 
| OF THE NEW DEAL 


Legal and legislative fights over the 
railway pension law are predicted by 
opponents of «hat legislation as 137 
carriers attack the constitutionality of 
the law through proceedings in the 
Distrit of Columbia Supreme Court. 
On the other hand, a more favorable 
attitude is shown by those who main- 
tain that previous decrees have been 
favorable to the exercise by Congress 
of such powers as were assumed in 
the passage of this legislation, 


THE INJUNCTION SUIT 


“The injunction suit,” says the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, “has the appear- 
ance of a forlorn hope. The courts 
have consented in the past to cone 
gressional regulation of commerce less 
clearly interstate in character than 
that involved in the pension law. 

“If the suit is successful because 
of the plea that the pension act takes 
property without due process of law 
it will mark a return to a narrower 
construction of due process than the 
courts have adhered to in the re- 
cent past. 

“The outcome of this legal battle 
will be of historic significance, in any 
case. That the New Deal is headed 
for the social security that an elabo- 
rate pension system provides, the 
President’s recent utterances have 
made pretty clear. 

“That it may go even farther than 
‘retirement insurance and embracs 
‘even employment insurance is not al- 
|together unlikely. An adverse deci- 
sion in the rail pension suit would de- 
fer these developments indefinitely. A 
favorable decision probably will 
‘hasten them.” 


“A/HISTORIC CASE 


| “One of the most important court 
tests that the New Deal will have to 
face,” is seen by the Baltimore Sun 
in this case, and that paper declares: 

“Joseph C. Eastman, the r-'lroad 
coordinator, objected to the legisla- 
tion when it was up in the House and 
Senate. Mr. Eastman is preparing a 
Study of railroad wage and pensioi: 
Systems and he preferred to await 
|the outcome of that study before any 
definitive action. The President him- 
self, in signing the pension act, said 
‘that it was objectionable in many re- 
| spects and that modifications \ ould 
‘be necessary at the next session of 
Congress. 

“In so far as the specific provisions 
of the act may be concerned, there- 
fore, the court attack raises some 
questions which the Administratiou 
may find it hard to fight. 

“And if the institution of court prc- 
ceedings has the effect of delaying 
any. permanent organization under 
‘the act until the next Congress has 
had time to adopt amendments there 
will probably be no tears shed. But 
on the general constitutional ques- 
tion, the Administration will-be con- 
fronted with a more serious problem. 

“For if Congress is without author - 
ity to establish a pension system for 
the railroads, which are primarily en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and 


tions that “most crops have been re-: The Government has determined that 
duced to the lowest totals in years,” available supplies of wheat especially 
while it is recognized that the oi) will be more than enough to provide 
human handicap, “high cost of liv- for the caleuiated requirements of 
ing” once more will inflict its evils home consumption.” 


over which the Federal Government 
has for many years exercised an ex- 
tensive authority, a Federal system of 
social insurance for industry in zene 
eral would be almost out of the quese 
tion.” 


SOO 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents, No. 1 Broadway, New York 


S. MANHATTAN 
S. WASHINGTON 
§. LEVIATHAN 


America is again making giant strides as a maritime 
nation ... for American travelers are discovering 
the advantages of American ships and service. It 
began with the introduction of the Manhattan and 
Washington, world’s fastest Cabin ships. And today 
the Leviathan again offers American express service 
to Plymouth and Havre. Weekly sailings to Cobh, 
Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg on the Manhattan 
and Washington and their two running mates, S. S. 
Pres. Harding and S. S. Pres. Roosevelt, 


_ UNITED STATES LINES 


I am a booster for the further 
development of the American 
Merchant Marine. It should be 
second to none. I am planning 
to go abroad this year about 


Send me particulars concerning 
sailings on American flag ships. 


Name 
Address 


. Offices everywhere. 
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Erosion of Soil 


As New Spectre 


In Drought Areas 


Millions of Fertile 
Doomed by Improper 
Land Use, Watershed 


Projects as a Weapon 


An additional $20,650,000 beside the 
$10.000.000 received from PWA tunds is: 
estimated by the Soil Erosion Service as 
the “absolute minimum” needed to in- 
itiate a well-balanced expansion of its 
present program on a national basis. H. 
H. Bennett. director of the Soil Erosion 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 
reported last week that 25 projects were 
well under way on Aug. 1 and that of the 
$10,000,000 some $2,218,000 has already 
been spent or obligated. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes has just 
returned from a trip through sections ot | 
the drought-stricken area, much of the 
trip being in the company of President 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Bennett has just in- 
spected the Soil Erosion Service projects. 


Both the Secretary and the Director saw 


at first hand the destructive effects of 
erosion, the destruction of the fertility of 
thousands of acres because no measures 
had been taken to protect the land, anc 
the methods of the Soil Erosion Service. 
Improper Land Use 

In his report to Secretary Ickes. Mr. 
Bennett pointed out that unrestrained soil | 
erosion, caused by improper methods of 
land use, have rendered 35 million acres 
of formerly valuable cultivated land use- 


less for crops. In addition he said that | 


for the same reason 100 million more 
acres have been largely stripped of top-_ 
soil, 100,000 acres are being virtually de- 
stroyed annually, and 175 million acres 
Will be improverished within the nexi 
generation. He estimates the direct vearly 
cost to the farmers in soil values to be 
at least $400,000,000. This does not count 
the ultimate cost in value of destroyed 
land, silting of reservoirs and rivers, in- 
land, silting of reservoirs and rivers, and 
increase in floods. 


On areas ranging from 25.000 to—in 


‘the case of the Navajo Reservation—15 
million acres, the Soil Erosion Service is 
demonstrating crosion control and land 
use programs on a series of representa- 
tive watersheds in various parts of the 
country. Twenty-one demonstration proj- 
ects and three experimental-survey proj- 
ects have so far been established. 
How to Treat Land 

Each watershed project is a complete 

demonstration of how land should we 


treated and used in order to be operated , 


on a profitable perpetual vield basis, of 
how water may be conserved, floods as 
well as deposits and wind and water ero- 
sion” prevented. Strip-cropping, contour 
furrowing, of silt controlled, terracing re- 
tiremen. of suvo-marginal lands from cul- 
tivation, planting trees. and other similar 
methods of control are instituted. 

The landowners contribute to the work, 
ali of which is done on a cooperative basis, 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the cost in the 
form of labor and materials. The owners 
er operators of land on which the work 1s 
cone agree to operate their lands in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the Soil Ero- 
son Service tor a minimum of 5 years. 
while the Service prepares detailed jand 
use plans and contributes such labor, ma- 
terials and cquipment as the operator is 
unable to obtain without assistance. 

On August 1 20 demonstration water- 
shed projects were under way, covering 
2.620,000 acres. 15 per cent of the total 
work completed, 300,000 acres controlled 
On 3,250 farms, ana $1,677,824 spent oul of 
the $7,050,000 allotment; though 11° of 
these projects were established with funds 
not available till last April. Two projects 
on Federally controlled land—the Navajo 
Reservation and the Gila River watershed 
~—have been established, covering morc 
than 23,000.000 acres in all and involving 
the reorganization of farming for 45.000 
Navajo Indians; $327.000 of the $1,000.000 
allotment has been 


Acres 


‘has been cultivated in Spain and Algeria. 
‘It is called by the Englis cotonists the 


Little Rainfall 


‘bean at all, 
‘the Indians—has come in for particular 


— 


New and Nonchalant Plants 
—— That Ignore Droughts 


How Federal Scientists Discover and Breed Improved 
Vegetables, Fruits. and Flowers 


With droughts getung to be a sort of | 


annual Summer ca imoyanee, tne Depari- 
mene of Agrizulture has its botanists de- 
vising and 
don't care whecher it rains or not. 

There is wizardry 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Alre 
the pest’ few moaths it has crashed Zor.h 


With a red blucberry. a purple raspberry | 
end sirawberry that has a raspberry | 
flavor. For that matter, one of the blue- . 


berries developed wiih 30,000 


‘Dr. Frederick V. Coville. Departmental ; 
blueberry man, has a raspberry flavor 
ale 


cavded. It is the purpose of the Depert- 


ment vo develop and improve vegetable: | 
them suffer too | 


and fruits, nos to Ict 
much change in the process. 
Take, for example, the 


grows on a vi::e in the West indics. I! 


“vegetable pear.’ And when che Depart- 
ment gets through with it, the chayote— 
thanks to cross-breeding, perhaps—wi! be 
another tasty dish for the American 
table. 


A Bean That Needs 


a ucw 
for it used to be raised by 


The tepary bean of Arizona 


attention just now because oa 
conditions. 
with a supply of moisiure so small it 
would not sprout an ordinary bean. A 
few years ago Dr. Charles F. Swing.e. 
plant cxplorer of the Department. sent 
a few pounds of icpary to the island 
government of Madagascar, where in 1930 
and 1931 hundreds of people died wo 
starvation in the great famine eaused not 
only by drought but by the agrstruction 
of the life-saving prickly pear cactus by 
the cochineal bug. 

Drought conditions in the Middle Wes: 
have spurred ihe scarch for plants that 
will heip control soil crosion. No more 
vast dust sioerms, whirling away the good 
soil of hilisides and plains, will darken 
the sky if the plcaat explorers find wha. 
they are seeking. The scarch goes on 
in Russia, Japan, Russian Turkesian 
Persia, Afghanistan, and the western half 
of the United Staies. Grasses and other 


drough: 


‘soii-holding p'ants which do not mind 


dry weather or extremes of 
form the objective. 

In the midst of the séarch for plants 
that will prevent soi erosion, the hunters 
also will pick up seeds and fruits of any 
other plants that seem promising tor the 
United States. . From these expeditions 
have come. among other things. durum 
wheai from Russia: alfalfa recistan® to 
the blight or “wilt.” also from Russia; 
crested wheat erass, an erosion pre- 
ventive. from Siberia; the dat: paln ol 
the Near East for tne desert areas o* our 
Southwest; Sudan grass; Acala coiton: 
and nearly 4.000 distinct Strains of sov 
beans from ihe Orient. 


vemperatuie 


Varieties of Potatoes 
Resistant to Disease 


And take. for example. the Katahdin 
potato. This is at the moment the pet of 
the Department of Agriculture; a bounc- 
ing. roundish product, with very few and 
shallow eyes. The Chippewa potato, too, 
is another product to which the Depart- 
ment points with pride. Both successfully 
resist the “mild mosaic”. a virus disease 


that seemed bent on wiping out potatoes 


from the American diet. Since 1910 the 
Department has been interested in potato 
breeding. It has even sent its plant hunt- 
ers down to South America, where the po- 
tato apparently was born, to obtain wild 
specimens. 

One difficulty. however. about improv- 
ing potatoes is that the bugs appear to im- 
Prove even faster than the tubers do. En- 


improving vegetables which 


wn the Depastment’s | 
ady within | 


others by} 


and for this reason has been dis-, 


chavote. I 


The tepary can ripen @ crop: 


PLANT PERFECTER 


KNOWLES A. RYERSON 


Directing research for new and eter 
plants, especially those that 
thrive on 


—— 


tomologists believe the insects that eat 
potatoes are growing immune to the pois- 
cns now used against them so that the 
pests really like arsenic and allied toxins. 
Accordinely. the Bureau of Plant Industry 
has been experimenting with “cuba”, 
which is pronounced “coo-bay”. but, how- 
ever you pronounce it, is a South Amer- 
ican weed, Like “derris” in India. it has 
& poison called rotenone in the roots. 

In South America and in India the na- 
tives brew a broth of the roots and pour 
it into streams. Anon the fish, intoxicated 
or stupefied, float to the surface. Not 
harmful to warm blooded animals, in- 
cluding humans, rotenone, it is hoped, will 
do great things for fruit trees as well as 


vegetable patches. 


A Tomato Suited 


To Lazy Gardener 


The tomato likewise has come in for its 
share of attention from the botanical ex- 
perts. Not only have bigger and> better 
tomatoes been developed through patient 
cross breeding, but one’ recently has come 
to light which is ideal for the lazy yar- 
cener. This is the Break O° Day. Be- 
cause of its light foliage it is likely to suf- 
fer from sunscald. A few weeds shading 
it are an advantage. 

It is not only with fruits and vegetables, 
however. that the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry is concerned. With Henry A. W al- 
lace. himself the producer of 2 new wheat, 
as Secretary of Agriculture: and with 
Knowles A. Ryerson, formerly pomologist 
in charge of field investigations, as Chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. there 1s 
every incentive to study improvements 1 


A New High Mark: 


In Employment at 
Emergency Work 


390,000 in Forest Camps, 
Besides 16,500 Foresters 
And Thousands of Others 
At Allied Tasks 


More than 390.000 persons in some 1.700 
forest work camps. Were receiving employ- 


,ment on August 14 under the Emergency 


Conservation Work program. 
In making this announcement, J. J. Mc- 


Entee, acting director of Emergency Con- 


'servation Work, said they represented new 
_peaks for the number of jobs for the un- 


}employed and the 


number of forest camps 
in operation. 

In addition to the enrolled men, who 
number 359.070, work is also being given 
to 16,500 foresters, landscape and techni- 
cal experis, and consiruction foremen; 6.- 
/400 reserve officers called to active duty 
by the War Depariment to administer the 


| forest camps, and 1,100 school teachers on. 


on Indian reservations. 


flowers. shrubs. and trees as well as in edil-, 


bles. 
Lilies and chrvsanthemuins are among 


the flowers of which bright things are 
expecied within the next two or three 


vears. And, by the way. 10 years ago the 
Department of Agriculture stopped giv- 
ing out seed samples for Congressional 
distribution. It is useless to ‘write for 
samples: the products are distributed to 
nurserymen and other accredited agencies 
and sold commercially. | 


Earlier Blooming 


Flowers Grown 


Furman Llovd Mulford. in charge of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases. has erysanthe- 


NEW BEST FISH STORIES 


Perils For Salmon 
And a Code For 
Mackerel 


The New Deal finally has its fish stories. 
They are two in number and vital in im- 
portance. 

One. of course. concerns General Hugh 
Johnson. In the 14 hectic months of NRA | 
history. the Gencral has told people what | 
price they must pay for haircuts, how 
many hours they can work, and even what 
kind of business they can enter. | 

But never tefore had the General or. 
anybody else told anyone how many fish 
he could catch in the Atlantic ocean. That 
lapse now has been remedied so far as 
mackerel are concerned. It means a bit 
more money out of the pocket of con- 
sumers. 

At the same time, the people of this. 
country seldom have thought that they 
had cause to worry about the future of 
their salmon. They thought that these | 
Valiant fish always would be able to fight 
their way through the rapids of the Co- 
lumbia to their spawning ground. 


New Job for Salmon 

But the people figured without the plans 
of the New Deal power vardsticks. Sud- 
denly they have awakened on the Pacific | 
coast to discover that the salmon soon 
would face the task of scaling a dam 100° 
feet and more in height or of perishing. 
For the Bonneville Dam. that is to sup- 
ply power to Portland, effectively cuts off 
the path of the fish to their spawning 
beds. 

The first story is a simpler one to handle 
than the second 

It discloses NRA authorizing a code for 
the mackerel fishing industry that imposes 
a limit on each fisherman’s catch. The, 
' object is to hold down the supply of this | 
fish to about 2.200.000 pounds a week. This! 
poundage presumably meets the country’s 
consumption needs 

Under the code rules, now in effcct, 
each boat that goes out to sea after the 
elusive mackerel is given a quota. When 
it returns an inspector is waiting to make | 
sure that no more than the quota is 
landed. The way this attempt at fish 
poduction control is made can be gleaned 
from an NRA announcement, which said: | 

“The poundage now allowed until Oct. 
31 for each trip by purse seine boats of, 
20 or less gross tons is 5,000 pounds, plus , 
1,000 pounds for each crew member, in- 
cluding the captain. The allowance for 
boats of more than 20 gross tans is 5,000 
pounds, plus 1.000 pounds for each crew 
member, including the capitan, plus 50. 


and in other portions of the watershed of 


river. 


| FISH THAT BITE—BUT ARE SPURNED 


The fish crop now yields to Federal curtailment of production. 
are a few that reached the net before the catch was restrictd by 
Uncle Sam. 


pounds for each gross ton in excess of 

Through this method of control, say 
NRA officials, the supply of fish has been 
adjusted more nearly to consumptive de- 
mand so that prices have risen from about 
1's cents a pound to above 3 cents. Fur- 


‘ther gains are anticipated. 


A more difficult time is had with the 
West Coast Salmon. 


A Dangerous Habit 


Those fish insist upon swimming up- 
Stream to the headwaters of the Columbia 


that river to plant their young. They 
have done this through the ages and will 
insist on continuing. 

But in a year or two the traveling fish 
will bump head on into a huge dam. They 
cannot turn around and go to another 
There would be nothing to do but 
perish, and with them would perish an 
industry that today gives employment to 
20,000 persons. 

So scientists are busy trying to figure | 
out whether there is not some way to help | 
the fish over the dam and to help them | 
and the young fish back down below the | 
dam when they return. Under study od 
an clevator system that would perform! 


rise in price. 
uct just about nil, the operators in this sistant administrator for industry of NRA, 
industry count on volume of sales to give to become 


Here 


this feat. It would need to be a system 
capable of handling millions upon mil- 
lions of fish—and one that would attract 
the fish to it. Otherwise they would fight 
their life out trying to surmount the in- 
surmountable obstacle in their path. 
Experience No Guide 
Said the Bureau of Fisheries: 
“It is unfortunate that past experience 
with fishways in great part has not been 
Satisfactory, and we can not point with 


assurance to devices that can be relied’ 


upon as adequate to pass this large mass 


,ct :m-gratory fisn.” 


What happens to the fishing industry of 
this country is of special importance right 
now because of the prospective shortage 
of meats, owing to the drought. 

Fishermen on both coasts are count- 


_ing on a big vear, as they see a shifting 


of demand to their product as fresh meats 
With the cost of their prod- 


‘them their profit. 
an increasing volume. 


the camp educaticnal staffs. 
Sco of Operations 

The Emergency Conservation Work or- 
ganization directs the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the Indian conservation camps 
and smaller con- 
tingents of camps in Hawaii. Pucrto Rico. 
and Alaska. 

Besides these listed employes. work is 
being given also to a. minimum of 7.000 
temporary emploves. These include car- 
penters, plumbers. and other skilled and 
unskilled workers constructing Winter 
quarters for the enrolled men of the CCC. 
Varying from month to month, the num- 
ber of 


temporary employes sometimes 
reaches 11,000. 
With 50.000 men enrolled under the 


drought relicf quota. the aggregate num- 

ber cf men enrolled at one time or another 

in the forest camps is over 700,000, 
Distribution of Forces 

Of the personnel now in the fores? 
camps, 344.200 are in the 1.513 Civilian 
Conservation Corps, 12.500 a the 73 Indian 
conservation camps, and 2.370 in the 15 
conservation camps in Puerto Rico. Ha- 
Wali, and Alaska. There are 1.701 Emer- 
geney Conservation Work camps in oper- 
ation, With 27 drought relief. camps not 
vet occupied. 

The majority of jobs under the Presi- 
dents reforestation program have gone 
to unemploved young men whose families 
were on relief rolls. 

“Approximately 80 per cent of the men 
now in the CCC camps are young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25.” said Actine 
Director McEntee. “The balance is about 
evenly divided between war veterans: and 
experienced woodsmen. The authorized 
enrolled strength of the Emereency Con- 
servation Work camps is 369.838. The 
tual number of men usually runs slightly 
below the authorized figures. however. 
to the fact that men are constantly beine 
discharged to accept out side ecmplovment 
or for other reasons." 


mum which blooms 


as early as July 12. 
though this flower 


Will not. be commer- 
Clally available for perhaps two years. 
To achieve this carly blossom. Mr. Mul- 
lord raised acres of chrysanthemums at 
one of the Government experimental 
farms near Washington. He raised them 
by the acre, and from beiween 15.000 to 
16,000 plants he selected 120 some years 
ago Which seemed inclined to bloom be- 
fore the others. From his latest acre he 


got 000 carly-blooming plants. 
Dr. David Griffith. of the same De- 
partment. has coneerned himself espe- 


Cially with lilies. Though these. too. will 

not be available commercially for a con- 
Siderable time to come, he has managed! 
to grow a lily trom seed to blossoming 
plant in 18 months, 

It's the genes that do it. 
hunters are a very romantic unit 
Department of Agriculture. 
tiny to be glimpsed by the 
microscope—are the ' final 
govern the heredity of plants and ani- 
mals. A gene or combination of genes 
is the reason why one plant is ta%er than 
another, or why.it bears more or. better 

ruit. or why it successfully resists fungus. 


And the gene 
or the 
Genes-—-too 
mest powerful 

factors that 


Gene Hunters 
Cover World 


It is the job of the gene hunter to find 
for breeding purposes the plants with 
certain desirable characteristics. His job 
takes him all over the world. from the 
smothering jungles of India to the frigid 
summits of Peru, and to him is due the 
fact that many common flowers. fruits. 
vegetables. and trees have been gown suc- 
cessfully in the United States or. if na- 
live, saved from extinction. 

Even when the right gene or combina- 
tion of genes is found in a plant, a long 
precess of breeding and cross breeding ‘s 
required to produce a vegc.able, for in- 
stance, which can be grown regularly in 
various parts of America and will not 
only resist disease + bg have a palat- 
able taste. It took . Coville 30 vears 
to develop the wild im 4 bush New Hanip- 
shire blueberry into the commercial prod- 
uct. some Varieties as large as:a quarter 
dollar. which is found in the fruit stalls 
today, 


Double-feature Shows 
Not Doomed by NRA 


Movic patrons who like to take their 
picture shows two features at a time and 
who patronize theaters with double-fea- 
ture bills have had their form of recrea- 
tion upheld by a ruling of NRA. 

There must be no discrimination. said 
NRA, against theaters which show double 
features. in the drafting of clearance and 
zoning schedules for pictures. 

The question of discrimination «arose 
When the Milwaukee clearance and zon- 
ing board of the Motion picture industry 
code authority drafted a zoning schedule 


to penalize exhibitors plaving double 
features. 
Independent predu ers and exhibitors 


appealed to the Code Authority, inasmuch 
aS many independent productions are part 
of double-feature programs and numerous 
smaller theaters depend upon offering 
their patrons dual features. 


Departure of Col. Lea 


They look forward to! announced fe NRA. Coming to NRA 


From NRA Executive Post 


Resignation of Col. Robert W. Lea, as- 


effective Aug. 21, been 
A with 
the announced intention of staying three 


has 


So the drought, that is cutting down the | months, Colonel Lea became so engrossed 


count 


out to be a blessing in disguise to its fish- 
ermen, 


livestock population,- may turn] in the problems of setting up a Self-gov- 


| Civil Administ ator 
OFf Island Possessions 


Finch Heads Mines Bureau 

Dr. Ernest H. Gruening, liberal editor. 
anti-imperialist, Latin-American author- 
ity, on August 16 became in effect the 
first insular administrator the: United 
States, 

His appointment by Secretary of the 


Interior Ickes came as a 
establishment of the 
vision of Territories 
Sions in the Interior 


result cf the 
newly created Di- 
and Island Posses- 
Departinent by a 


Presidential Executive Order, after juris- 
diction over Puerto Rico. the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii and Alaska hed beceu 
transferred to the Interior Departmeni 


from the War Department. 

Dr. Gruening’s appointment is regarded 
as the initial step in an administration ex- 
periment to establish an insular career 
service and to end the grip of purely po- 
litical appointees on the Nation's far- 
flung possessicns. 

His political qualifications satistacterily 
passed upon, Prof. John Wellington Fiach 
Was appointed director cf the Bureau oft 
Mines, according to an announcement bs 
Secretary Ickes. 

Formerly dean of the 
Idaho Mining School. Prefessor Pinch ar- 
rived in Washington the day aticr the 
President sailed for Hawaii. only to. have 
his appointment held up with this nete at 
the bottom of the commission: “Held up 
temporarily because ci pohtical objec- 
tions by P. M. G.” 

Since Mr. Reosevelt’s return the politi- 
cal doubts of Postmaster General Farle, 
were set at rest and the appointment went 
through. The post pays $8.600 a year. The 
Bureau of Mines, formerly under the 
Commerce Department, was. transferred 
to the Interior Department after 
Ickes took charge. 


University ol 


Mr. 


A of 39] 000. 000 


For Bank in Detroit 

A 391.000.0000 dose of spending power 
is to be released in Detroit as a result 
of the approval Aug. 18 of a loan for 
that amount io the First National Bank 
in the Michigan city. 

The loan. 2uthorized by the RFC and 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Will permit a 20 per cent payment 
to deposiiors in. the bank. now in re- 
ecivership. Peeviousiv 60. per cent had 
been 

This lean among the largest ad- 
vances vet made to liquidate the affairs 


of closed bank 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Sympathy, But No Code 
For the Taxicab Drivers 


There may be sympathy for the plight 
of the taxicab drivers, for the congested 
condition of their trade, and the long 
hours which many rivers work, but there 
is still no taxicab industry code. 

At a hearing on a proposed code for the 
industry held Aug. 15 by NRA, representa- 
tives of labor organizations. together with 
numerous taxicab operators, appeared to 
oppese NRA approval of the code. John 
G. Williams, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Taxicab Owners, Chicago, Il., 
presented the proposed code but admitted 
that its! proponents were not “truly rep- 
resentative” of the industry. 


Killing 


in water... 


had been tested and proved most rigidly —not only 


| 
under 
| 


ZONITE 


bacteria 


or in bedy fluids? 


|| Under actual conditions of use. Zonite will be found 
to be the ideal antiseptic germicide for general per- | 
sonal use. It was not offered to the public until it — 


favorable cireumstances 
of water) but under the more dificult conditions in- 
duced by the presence of body fluids. saliva and serum. 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
Chryster Building. New York | 


(as in the presence 


It’s the ride that counts in testing a car. That's 
want you to drive the $795 Hupmo- 
Because you can’t imagine how 
much real fine-car quality can be packed into 
a low price automobile until you have driven 
this amazing car. And its economy, which | 
starts with the purchase price, continues in 


HELPP 


DETROLE 


why we 
bile today. 


DRIVE THIS CAR TODAY! 


Drive this big Hupmobile 4-door Sedan. You will agree that it’s 


the biggest package thar $795 can buy. C 
de luxe models $845. 


$795... 


oupe with ramble sear 
Other models $1095 to $1345. 


oe. 


substanual savings in gasoline, oil and main- 
tenance the life of the car, 


Prices b. a special extra 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 


POWER PROVER SERVICE 


... for gasolene savings up to 30%, increased power and lowered maintenance costs. 
Read what they say. What the POWER PROVER did for them, it will also do for you. 


SAYS EXECUTIVE 
consumption, 
shows up on the profit sheet 
ond lower maintenance costs!’ 


SAYS DRIVER: 
hove to stop so often for gas. It 


from carbon monoxide!” 
What these men say is the story told by 
5000 fleet owners and many thousands 
of private car drivers. 

It was proved conclusively to them 
that poorly adjusted motors waste gaso- 
lone... waste power...are more costly 


to operate. 
Cities Service Power Aetlesoh Motor 


“By reducing my fleet» 
the Power Prover cu's down truck. nq 


also notice 


“Im getting more power on tough hills and on 
the straightaway. My engine idies better never stalls. |don't 
50 lot easier driving since the 
boss took on Power Prover Service. And—no more 


gasolene and 
costs. That 


for overhauls 
soving repairs 


headaches 


months 


Testing and Adjusting Service includes 
three distinct steps... 1) an analvsis of 
exhaust gases; (2) a comprehensives 24- 
step testing and adjusting routine; ‘3 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service 
Tuning Tools and Precision Instruments. 
These services, available at trifling cost 
to users of Cities Service Oils and Gaso- 


Two great oils 


refinery-sealed cans 


CITIES SERVICE MOTOR 
OIL and KOOLMOUOR OIL 
quart sizes. Your guara 
clean and pure as the day it lett the refinery. 
Also full measure of the correct grade. 

Ask for these great oils on cans, 


One and five 
nice of ol as tresh, 


Na 


Address... 


SAYS SUPERINTENDENT: 
Our trucks on the road more 
There are fewer repair jobs . . 
from goods destroyed by exhaust gas. 
Power Prover for assurina low cost per mile!’ | 


SAYS PRIVATE CAR OWNER: 
wrong. The Power Prover showed it was only 60% efficient. Now, 
my gos and oil costs are way down, my cars pep and power 
way up. Im going to have my car Power Proved every three 
to be sure | keep that smooth, powerful performance!” 


SEND FOR THIS FREE POWER PROVER INFORMATION 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 727, 60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please tell me how, at crifling 
cost, Emay cutmy gasolene bills as muchas 40. and lower maintenance costs. 


“Power Prover Service helps keep 
they re notin the shop so much 
. less spoilage 
You can't beot the 


‘I thought my engine was fine. Iwas 


lenes, cut down gasolene and oil costs 
as much as 30%—cut down maintenance 
costs—cut down overhaul and repair jobs 
~—and add powertul performance —add 
truck-working hours —add profits. 

Learn how Power Prover Service can 
help you cut expenses just as it has for 
others. Mail convenient coupon today. 


ernment for industry under codes that 
| he remained more than a year. j 
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~ Added Freedom 


For Haitians as 
Marines Leave 


A New Government Left by 
Americans at End of In- 
tervention to Restore 


Order to Island 


The Haitian slate has been wiped clean. 
Now, 19 years after American marines 
embarked from Uncle Sam's gunboats, the , 
little island is master of its own destiny. 

August 14, 1934, was the climax to years. 
of conferences and representations. At 
5:30 that evening, with impressive cere- | 
monies at brigade headquarters, the 
American flag fluttered to the ground and. 
in its place was hoisted the national flag | 
of Haiti. | 

A slender flag pole separated a com- | 
pany of the smartly dressed Haitian Garde 
and America’s vwoild-famous Marines. 
Bugles sounded the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner as the American flag was slowly low- 
ered. From Fort National came a salute 
of 21 guns in honor of the United States. 
From the Haitian side of the parade 
grounds came the stirring music of the 
little island's national anthem as the 
Haitian flag was run up. to whip smartly 
in the air. 

The Marines paraded back to their bar- 
racks and the evacuation of Haiti by the 
United States Government was practically 
complete. 


Natives in Power 


Franklin Roosevelt, who as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy aided this coun- 
try’s entry into Haiti, 19 years later as 
President of the Nation was largely re- 
sponsible for giving Haiti back to its na- 
tive population, now capable of governing 
itself . with regular constitutional pro- 
cedure. 

In 1915, conditions on the island were 
intolerable. Rebellion and _ bloodshed 
raged throughout every part of this veri- 
table beauty spot discovered by Columbus 
in 1492. The island in its bloody history 
had seen a period of French colonial pos- 
session that ended in a horrible revolt 
of the Negro slaves, which lasted from 
1791 to 1803, when the French forces were 
finally compelled to withdraw. This 
marked the virtual expulsion and, to a 
large extent, extinction of the whites. 
It was in 1804 that the Negro state under 
the aboriginal title of “Haiti” was created. 

Despotic Rule 

The government at that time attempted 
to create a republic after the French 
model of constitutional laws. However, 
most historians agree that the govern- 
ment for more than a century afterwards 
was nothing more than a military des- 
potism in the hands of the president. | 

The Forbes Commission appointed by | 
President Hoover in 1930 to study and re- | 
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THE TIDE 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE HITLER ‘ELECTION CAMPAIGN’—A NEW LINK TO THE LEAGUE? 
—WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BRAZIL+A NEW DEAL FOR CANADA 


LJEIL HITLER! Unity was the 
watchword as Hitler’s “election” 


campaign went forward in high gear | 
toward its foreordained result:in the 


plebiscite of Sunday, August 19. 
“This is no election battle,” said 
General Mackensen, hero of tne Ru- 
manian campaign, in referiing 10 
the referendum in which voters 
would register a yes or no verdict on 


the question of approving Hitler's 
assumption of the power and title of | 


Imperial Chancellor. In this o1- 
fice he combines his former author- 
ity with that which was exercised 
by the late President Hindenburg. 
The title of President dies with 


modern Germany's greatest soldier- | 


statesman. 


High point of the campaign was 
a speech by Chancellor Hitler de- 
livered on Friday at Hamburg. 
asking for his confirmation 
power more absolute than that of 


NAZI CHURCH DICTATOR | 


—Wide World 


REICH BISHOP LUDWIG MUELLER 


view the conditions in the Republic Of pis gutnority, backed by Hitler, challenged 


Haiti stated that the United States was 
perfectly justified in intervening in the 
Island's affairs in 1915. The Commission 
declared that “Conditions were chaotic; 
means of communication were largely 
nonexistent; the peasant class was im- 
poverished; disease was general; property 
was menaced; and the debt of the gov- 
ernment, indetsrminate in amount, had 
risen—at least on paper-—-to staggering 
proportions.” | 

The other side of the picture is con- 
tained in numerous articles and editorials 
which labeled the venture as “imperial- 
istic folly.” While admitting that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has completed the process 
of liberation, the press states that “Her- 
bert Hoover, also, deserves no little credit 
Zor starting this process of liberation.” 


America’s Protectorate 

American intervention in 1915 soon 
brought about a treaty which, when rati- 
fied, provided for an American pro- 
tectorate. Officers of the United States 
Marine Corps organized a “gendarmerie” 
in 1916 and it was this force supported 
by the Marines that finally brought the 
territory into order. However, not until 
the disastrous and involved financial situa- 
tion was straightened out by a loan flota- 
tion in 1922 could any kind of construc- 
tive policy be carried out. © 

Under the Marines, road building was 
instituted. Essential primary steps for 
the reform of the Island’s administration 
was taken as soon as the bandit menace 
was eliminated. It was not until 1930 
that real civil government was restored. 
At that time, under regular constitutional 
procedure, Stenio Vincent was elected 
president. 

The New Government 

_ _Haiti’s present constitution was ratified 

July 16, 1932. The legislative power is 
vested in a Senate composed of 20 mem- 
bers and a Chamber of Deputies consist- 
ing of 36 members, both bodies elected by 
direct popular vote. Complete executive 
power is given to the president, who is 
chosen by the two chambers sitting in 
joint session. His term is six years, and 
he may not immediately succeed himself. 

The Marines have gone. Hereafter the 
masses Of Haiti, the majority of pure 
African descent, will carry the torch of 
progress themselves. Discovered by Co- 
lumbus, with centuries of turmoil and 
bloodshed behind them, the Haitian peo- 
ple, in the words of their president, renew 
their assurances of gratitude to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for its “gen- 
erous and intelligent policy of the good 
neighbor which has effectively aided me | 
(President Stenio Vincent) in accomplish- 
ing national liberation and which assures 
the continuation of the cordial relations 
now existing between our two countries.” 


America as a User of 
~——Wooden Shoes 


A Million Pairs a Year Sold for 


Various Purposes 


Wooden shoes? Certainly. Around a. 
million pairs of them, wooden or wooden | 
soled, aré manufactured in this country | 
every yéar. 
The Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division of 
the Commerce Department, announcing | 
this fact, points out that the shoes are in | 
demand by workers in damp fields in cer- 
tain parts of the country and by workers 
in factories who stand on wet concrete | 
floors. The movies and the stage also use| 


clogs that ten firms are engaged in their | 
manufacture, most of them specializing in 


_by a dissenting minority, who 
refuse obedience, 


any other dictator on earth, he 
stated that if success ever proved 
merit it was so in the case of his 
Government.. He pledged the state 
to unity through a “dualism” of 
the army and the Nazi party. 
Brought forward at a strategic 
moment was a death-bed docu- 
ment signed by President Hinden- 
burg calling for unity in the nation 
under the leadership of Adolf Hitler. 
But unity was a little less than 
perfect. It was under assault by 
event both at home and abroad. 


In the pulpit there was dissatis- 
faction. The clergy had been called 
on to take an oath of obedience to 
Ludwig Muellér, Chancellor Hitler's 
Reichbishop. A group of the Prot- 
estant clergy, following the example 
of Martin Luther, founder of their 
Church, threw down the gauntlet to 
the civil-religious power and formed 
themselves into the Barmen Na- 
tional Synod, named for the town 
in which they met. They issued a 
manifesto, which was read in repre- 
sentative churches on Sunday, Au- 
gust 12, asserting that to obey the 
Synod organized under the state 
auspices and headed by Herr Muel- 
ler was to disobey God. 

Dissenting' pastors were warned by 
the police that a recent decree made 
it illegal for any one except the 
Richbishop to discuss Protestant 
Church policy in public. Plans went 
ahead, nevertheless, for holding 
secret meetings to draw up a re- 
vised oath that omitted a pledge of 
obedience to the Reichbishop. 

In the meantime ominous clouds 
threatened on the foreign horizon. 
The Dutch Government had just 
declared the imposition of a forced 
clearing system for all commercial 
transactions with Germany. This 
amounts to impounding German 
commercial balances in Holland. 
Combined with reports of a new 
high in Germany’s’ unfavorable 
trade balance, this news inspired an 
added stridency in Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht’s appeal to vote “yes” on 
the plebiscite. The choice of Ham- 
burg as the scene of Hitler’s address 
was significant of a desire to make 
Shippers forget the unsatisfactory 
state of foreign trade. The raw 
material situation, in fact, is be- 
coming desperate. The search for 
substitutes has been renewed with 
wartime vigor as an order prohibits 
the use, except for certain essential 
purposes, of the imported metals 
copper, tin, and mercury. 


ISCORDANT NOTES.—A press 
campaign blamed foreign na- 
tions for Germany’s plight or 
pointed to blacker’ conditions 
abroad. Reports, sharply denied by 
Moscow, were circulated to the 


tractively with brightly colored enamel. 
Soles from half an inch to three inches. 


this footwear. The factories are in Florida, | thick are used for the heavy work shoes. 
The prices vary according to the type | 


Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, New Jersey, | 
Illinois, New York, and Massachusetts. Ex- | 
cept in the case of such shoes for the 
theatre and movies, 
special orders, the factories kee 
héend for immediate delivery. 


of shoe. 


which are usually | $1.75 to $3. 


pair. 
The wooden footgear has variety. | sold as 


souvenirs. 


i 


effect that starvation to the point 


of cannibalism prevailed in the 
Soviet Union. 
Anti-Jewish propaganda, one 


ground of foreign hostility, was be- 
ing soft-pedalled. To cover traces 
of alleged Nazi connection with the 
Austrian uprising and the assassi- 


nation of Chancellor Dolfuss, mem- | 


bers of the Austrian Nazi Legion 
in Germany were reported to have 
been transferred to labor camps. 
This action is said to have been in- 
sisted on by Baron Von Papen, ‘no 
presented his credentials at Vienna 
as new German ambassador ov 
August 16. 

For the first time since heads 
began to roll in the sand, the voice 
of the Communist party, once domi- 
nant in Berlin, has dared to whisper. 


Residents of several working class | 


districts have wakened to see red- 
letter signs painted on walls: “The 


Red Front still lives—don’t vote for — 


Hitler.” 
x 


BSERVER.—America is to have 


an “official unofficial observer” at | 


the League of Nations. Hugh Wil- 
son, United States minister at 
Berne, Switzerland, has been named 
to the post. Whether marking a 
closer link with the League or mere- 
ly a measure of economy, this step 
is a break with practice in the past, 
when unofficial observers’ were 
specially designated to sit in on cer- 
tain League bodies in whose deliber- 
ations the United States had an in- 
terest. There will now be a perm- 
anent unofficial observer. 

The League has just been asked 
by its Saar Commission for author- 
ity to recruit 2,000 foreign police 
speaking the German language. The 
Commission reports that the pres- 
ent police force is largely made up 
of former German soldiers. In view 
of the fact that next January a 
plebiscite is to be held for determ- 
ining the future of the Saar Basin, 
this condition, the Commission 
States, makes an impartial assess- 
ment of opinion impossible. The 
League is charged with overseeing 
the plebiscite, in which the inhabit- 
ants may elect to return to Ger- 
many, join France, or continue as a 
protectorate of the League of 
Nations. 

OTES FOR WOMEN.—Woman 
suffrage is a novel cause in 
Latin American countries. But the 
new Constitution of Brazil, which 
has just been promulgated, extends 
the suffrage to all citizens irrespect- 
ive of sex. It provides also that all 
foreign enterprises and industries 
should be directed and managed by 
Brazilians. The lesson of the bloody 
rebellion of 1933 has been learned, it 
would appear, and the powers of the 
States have been severely curtailed. 

x 
EBTOR AND CREDITOR.—First 
of the Latin American countries 
to make an adjustment on defaulted 
bond issues through the Foreign 


Bondholders Protective Council, Inc., 


organized last year under Govern- 
mental auspices, is the Dominican 
Republic. The Republic has had an 
American receiver of customs since 
1907. Its present debt to United 
States investors amounts to about 
16 million dollars, on which interest 
has not been defaulted although the 
payments on principal, as arranged 
in 1924 proved too burdensome. The 
new agreement materially lowers 
the amounts payable for bond re- 
tirement, but leaves interest rates 
as before at 512 per cent. 
OCIALISM IN CANADA?—Is the 
Conservative Government in 


Canada preparing a system of state | 


planning and regulation of trade 
and industry that will exceed any- 
thing attempted by President Roose- 
velt? 

Such assertions are being made 
in business circles of Canada, where 
dismay is expressed over the ad- 
ministration of the new Marketing 
Act. This Act is designed to pro- 
mote the formation of marketing 
pools by farmers in every branch 
of agriculture so as to turn the 
stream of private profit from traders 
into the pockets of the farmer. A 
Marketing Board has been created, 
clothed with power to bring both 
farmers and traders under state 
control. 

* 


RIAL BALLOON.—While the Jap- 


anese Prince and Princess Kaya 
were visiting President Roosevelt 
at the White House on Friday, 
August 17, the Japanese foreign 
Office was sending up a trial balloon 
to test the cross currents of world 


opinion in case Japan should decide 


An all-wood sabot sells for $1 a’ 
| pair, oxfords for $1.50, high shoes from 
The wooden sole boots from 
p stocks on | 16 to 22 inches high sell generally at $6 a. 

Many of -the all-wood sabots are 


to renounce the Washington Naval 
Disarmament Treaty and expand 
her navy. This treaty fixed the raio 
in tonnage of vattle cruisers to 
10:10:6.6 for the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. 

Reports in diplomatic circles in- 
dicated that Japan has virtually 
made up her mind to renounce the 


treaty, though denials from the 
Tokyo foreign office immediately 
followed. 


A claim for Japanese equality in 
naval power with the United States 
and Great Britain is looked on in 


Western nations as going beyond a | 


defensive policy, since Japan has 
no far-flung colonial empire to de- 
fend, such as Britain’s or the long 
coast line and distant dependencies 
of the United States. 
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Tea From Mate Leaves| 
To Be Tested by Army 


Common Beverage in South 


American Milder Than Tea or 


The American doughboy’s marching 
equipment may soon be stocked with 
South American mate. 

Tests are to be made, say War Depart- 


ment officials, to determine the stimulat-_ 
ing effects of this beverage for use in 


military diets. 


it is from the dried leaves and shoots of 
these South American trees that the so- 
called mate is obtained for making a tea- 
like beverage. 

It is an extremely important industry 


in Paragury and Brazil and the gather-' 


ing, drying and preparing the leaves for 
the market employs thousands of natives. 


pounds of the cured mate leaves, also 
called Paraguay tea, are exported annu- 
ally to most of the other parts of South 
America. 

The caffeine contained in the mate gives 
it effective stimulating value. However, 


beverage than tea or coffee. 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


| A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Officials look for 
no serious food shortage, but prepare 
for price increases. Lay plans for per- 
manent farm program to assure con- 
stant food supply. Cotton growers seek 
processing tax removal during market- 
ing season. Hog prices boom. Rains 
bring an end to drought period in many 
sections, but too late to help the corn 
crop. 


CCC Civilian Conservation Corps.. 
“Reaches new peak in growth 
with nearly 400,000 men at work and a 
pay roll of more than $15,500,000 a 
month. Classifies workers as follows: 
359,070 young men in camps; 15,500 
expert foresters, technicians and con- 
Struction foremen; 6,400 reserve Army 
and Navy officers and approximately 
1,100 school-teachers. 


—Federal Deposit Insurance 
FDIC Corporation. Concerns itself 
with routine matters and the prepara- 
tion of banking legislation for the next 
Congress. 


FER AW—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Announces 
educational program will be enlarged 
this Winter to provide employment for 
40,000 needy teachers who will give in- 
struction to approximately 2,000,000 per- 
sons. Plans to purchase large amounts 


Similar action in regard to other crops. 
Relief Administrator Hopkins said in 
Paris interview that because of drought 
the Government 
another $1,500,000.000 on relief next 
Winter. Mattress making program 


250,000 bales and provide work relief 
for 60,000 women. Authorizes California 


10,000 tons. of surplus peaches at a cost 
of not more than $759,000. 


F SRC—Federat Surplus Relief Cor- 


July it ordered shipped to the States, 
Territories, and District of Columbia, 
| 39,887,304 pounds of foodstuffs, 446,408 
| head of live cattle, 13,748,853 pounds of. 


| grass, 307,302 yards of ticking, and 17,- 

| 749 tons of coal. Requests bids to be 
opened Aug. 23 for processing veal sides 
into canned veal and bids to be opened 
Aug. 27 to supp'y 1,000,000 pounds of 
fresh or storage butter. 


| Owners’ Loan Cor- 

poration. Considers 

matters; holds the mortgages on 450,000 

homes as its mortgage refinancing pro- 
gram continues. 


| PW A Public Works Administration. 

Receives F. W. Dedge Cor- 
poration report showing that construc- 
tion financed during first seven months 
of this vear by PWA and other public 
bodies was three and a half times as 
great as during the corresponding period 
cof 1933. Says obstacles in low-cost 
housing and slum-clearance program 
are being surmounted. Announces 
Housing Division has been completely 
reorganized since June 13, 1934, when 
Robert D. Kohn resigned as Director. 
Allots $2,800,000 to the St. Lawrence 
Bridge Commission for a high level toll 
bridge between Ogdensburg, New York, 
and Prescott, Ontario, and $24,540,270 
to 215 non-Federal projects. 


NR A—National Recovery Administra- 
tion. Uncertainty continues to. 
surround future of NRA. Conference 
next Tuesday supposed to consider re- 
organization. Rising food costs com- 
plicates problem of industry with 
workers likely to demand higher wages. 
Demand put up to NRA to enforce col- 
lective bargaining sections of act. 


Finance Cor- 
“poration. Loans $10,000,000 to a 
combine of tanners to help stabilize the 


hide market; reports that it has made | 
54 of the new direct loans to industry | 


involving $7,000,000; reveals that 42 per 


Mate is really a small tree, somewhat | 
of the holly type and native to Paraguay 
and several sections of southern Brazil. 


From these two countries several million 


as it is ordinarily used, mate is a milder’ citizen to discover the educational rank’ 


of rice and fresh frutis and studies | 


will have to spend | 
projected to reduce cotton surplus by | 


Relief Administration to gather and can | 


poration. Announces that in — 


routine | 
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GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
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Pictorial Education 

YEVERL hundred youngsters, clamoring 

for knowledge and training, form the 
subject of a photographic mural 10 feet 
long by 6 feet high sent last week to the 
‘Century of Progress Fair at Chicago by 
the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is next to the 
largest photographic mural at the ex- 
position. 

The mural will form a background for 
the education display. It replaces the 
talking book, last year’s feature, which 
talked itself hoarse and finally dumb, 
speaking on education every 15 minutes. 
The Education exhibit will enable any 


of his State, how much it spends annu- 
ally per person for public education, how 
much the teachers receive, the cost per 
day of educating his child, and similar 
facts. 


Less Chewing Gum 
ee in the chewing gum in- 
dustry in 1933 shows a considerable 
increase over 1931, according to a pre- 
liminary report by the Biennial Census of 
Manufacturers, while the production of 


chewing gum decreaied 18.9 per cent, or a. 


drop from $48,737,567 to $39,545,488. 
x * 


A Curb On Politics 


time is rapidly approaching. 


but all “political activity” is taboo to 
Uncle Sam's classified Federal workers. 
Every Government building on Aug. 15 
displayed warning signs prohibiting polit- 


ical activity to employes. The ban ap-' 


plies to all National, State, municipal or 
county elections. 
x* 


Not So Eternal 

ee7P.HE Vault Eternal,’ said the North 
Shore Cement Burial Vault Com- 
pany in advertising its product. Not so 
“eternal,” countered the Federal Trade 
Commission in charging the company with 
unfair methods of competition in the sale 
of cement burial vaults. .To the com- 
| pany’s claim that it was a crypt of endur- 
‘ing strength, an impregnable barrier to 
‘every destructive element of the ground, 
the Commission complained the vaults 
were not impervious to ground corrosion, 
nor were they air-tight, nor will they en- 
dure for all time. 


A Profit From Forests 
TNCLE SAM'S national forest business 
is a good investment. Income from 
the national forests for the fiscal year 
‘ended June 30, 1934, amounted to $3.- 
314.691, an increase over 1933 of $688,642 
or 25 per cent, the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, reported Aug. 


VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK | 


Rising Cost of Living 

Re commodity prices are still 
going up! Farm products, foods and 
fuel, and lighting materials were the three 
groups which showed major rises for the 
week ending Aug. 11, according to Com- 
missioner Lubin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Labor Department, August 16. 
“The general average of wholesale com- 
modity prices has aldvanced to the high- 
est level reached since March, 1931,” said 
Commissioner Lubin, in commenting upon 
‘the four-tenths 0° 1 per cent rise. As 
compared with the low point reached in 
1933, Mr. Lubin siated that “farm prod- 
ucts show a rise of approximately 67', 
per cent, textile products 40 per cent, and 

foods a 35 per cent increase.” 


xk * 


New Climate For West 

T LINCOLN, NEB., there will soon be 

opened the first central field office 
for the $75,000,000 tree shelter belt proj- 
ect, planned to ameliorate weather con- 
ditions in the western States. With open- 
ing of the office, the Forest Service has 
announced, work will begin on the plant- 


ing of trees over an area 100 miles wide 


and about 1,300 miles long. 


| Checking Price Cuts 

PPARENTLY all is not well in the 

candy business. Destructive price cut- 
ting is undermining the profits of the 
wholesale confectioners, and wholesale 
prices will have to be raised 25 per cent. 
All this was brought out by testimony at 
an NRA hearing during the past week. 
Witnesses said there would be no mark- 
ups to the ultimate consumer. 


x * 


A New Playground 
ee national park soon will be 
available to the citizens of the Na- 
‘tion. Deeds for the Shenandoah National 
Park from the State of Virginia were ac- 
| cepted by Secretay of the Interior Harold 
'L. Ickes, Aug. 16. However, before the 
‘park will be formally established by the 


National Park Service, Mr. Ickes stated ' 


'that the residents of the park area will 

have to be evacuated. 

Educational Congress 

AN INVITATION has come _ from 
the Chilean Government asking the 

Office of Education to send four teachers 

to a conference at Santiago, where they 

, will meet other teachers from practically 

| all countries of North and South Amer- 

‘ica. They will talk over such Subjects 

as character and vocational education. 

'In official language, this is the Second 


16. Largest receipts came from timber Inter-American Conference on Education. 
| sales. It will meet on Sept. 9 to 16. 
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have been repaid 


a) —Soil Erosion Service. Reports to 
SES Secretary 
tional $20,650,000 is needed to initiate.a 
well-balanced expansion of its present 
_ program on a national basis. Twenty- 


five projects under way and $2.218,000 . 


of the $10,000,000 allotment for the 
Service either spent or™“obligated. 
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RENDEZVOUS' 


of PITTSBURGH'S 
SMART SET 


the late Joseph 
Urban, the Conti- 
tinental Bar, the 
Halter and Hurdle 
Room, and famous 
dance orchestras 
provide a variety of 
opportunities for food, drink and en- 
tertainment at a wide range of prices. 
Rooms are cory and elegantly fur- 
nished, rates reasonable. Centrally 
located, a few steps from any- 
where. 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL United States 


CLEAN UP. OF RURAL SLUMS: 


Replacing at ‘Shac 
Transfer to Better 
Land Financed 


MERICA. out of tne efforts of Gov- 
““ ernment recovery agencies. Mas 
find a solution to its rural “slu.n” 
problem. something which all tm 
generations of prosperity failed to d-.. 

Jointly vioneering in a program vf 
rural rehabilitation which covers 
2.500 counties in the United Statc- 
and includes approximately 600.0%. 
farm families whe are dependent 
upon relicf even when there is uo 
drought. are the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administraiion. the Agricu.- 
tural Adjustment Administration. an. 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Covered wagons and_= skirmishes 
With Indians play no part in the et- 
forts of the pioneers of 1934.  In- 
stead. a generous supply of Govere - 
ment money—$200,000.000 has beet. 
allotted for the program this year— 
and the guidance of Federal exper.- 
are of major importance. 

Huge Mass Movement 

While the first settlers on agricu- 
tural lands in the United Staies ofien 
acted individually or in extremeiy 
small groups, the modern program :- 


being carried out as a huge Ma>s. 
movement. The early pioneers caine 


into virgin wilderness and were un- 
restricted by artificial restraints in 
developing their noldings: but the 
farmers in the renabilitation mov. 
ment have as their chief problem thi 
rebuilding of tumble-down buildiag- 
and the restoration of worn-out lans 

For many years destitution ha. 
been gaining an upper hand in Vas! 
sections of the farm: population. 
before the depression thousands &. 
farm families lived in tumble-cdow: 
shacks. under conditions no 
than in the worst slums of our cities. 

Anyone who refuses to believe tine 
seriousness of the housing situatiou 
in many rural districts need on's 
make a casual survey to discover }.:- 
mistake. Houses without even ihe 
most rudimentary plumbing facilities 
are customary in numerous areas. ane 
in some sections families may 9° 
found living in windowless shantie 

Share-croppers’ Woes 

With the prices for coiton in recent 
years at low levels. sometimes as little 
as five cents a pound. the lot of 
share-croppers in tne South ha 
grown steadily worse. For many ibe 
debts outstanding against each cics 
became progressively larger. Finwily 
in thousands of cases. the landloraus 
became unable to finace them an 
the only recourse was to ask for re- 
lief. 


Under a different setting. the : sane efforts to rehabilitate destitute farm 


— 


A scene from the farm relief program 


with one of the “hat rack” 


situation as in the South occurred 
in other agricultural sections. Fait- 
ers by the thousands throughout ine 
country were forecd to depend 
relief. Dispossessed of all they had In 
many cases, there was small like: - 
hood of their being able to get off we 
relief rolls. 

This Spring. with es 2.- 
500.000 persons on relief in the farm 
districts. Harry L. Hopkins. Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. ex- 
pressed the view that “direct relief to 


a farm family is indefensible.” In ac- 
cordance with this attitude. he au- 
thorized a program to enable desti- 


tute farm families to raise their own 
foodstuffs and pay for their other ex- 
penses through part-time work on 
public projects and in small industries. 
tural Rehabilitation 

This program should not be con- 
fused with the subsistence homesieads 
projects. the $25,000,000 undertaking 
being carried oui by the Department 
of Interior to test the advisability of 
combining industrial operations with 
subsistence farming. The rural re- 
habilitation program has been devel- 
oped primarily for the needy farmer 
while the subsistence homesteads are 
for needy industrial workers. 

There are two phases to the 
eram. 
the 


pro- 
ne invioves the financing of 
farm family in the community 


where it is locaied. The second is tied 
up With the plans for purchase of 
submarginal lands and means that 


eventually thousands of farm families 

will be moved from their present sur- 

roundings to better farming areas. 
Because of the complicated steps 


necessary to put the second part of 


the program in operation most of the 


in Alabama. 
steers purchased with FERA funds. 


familiics have been’ centered on 
financing them in their present loca- 
‘tion. So far. FERA officials estimate 
approxemately 80.000 families have 
been included in the rural rehabilita- 
tion program. 

These families have been given 
sufficicnt equipment to farm small 
acreage which the Government has 
acquired either tnrough arrangements 
with the States or with private owners, 


Their products are not allowed to 
enter into competition with foodstuffs 
raised by other farmers. Except for 
the fact that they may turn surplus 
foodstuffs over to the FERA in pay- 
ment of their debts., 
to raise only those 
they can use. 

Oilicials 
money given to destitute 
¢nable them to buy work animal:. 
repair dwellings, and buy necessary 
farming euipment is not a gift vu! 
a loan which must’be repaid. In 
many places the farmers are required 
to sign crop mortgages as security. 

They repay the loans by part-tine 
work on public works projects, or. 
has been mentioned. by turning ove: 
their surplus food products to tise 
FERA. These surpluses are not soic 
on the markets but are distributed 
among the needy. 


products which 


that 
farmers ‘9 


the fact 


Food Raised for Relief 

Thus the FERA, instead of maki 
a direct cash expenditure for relie 
from which it receives no return, bY 
its loans to the farmers enables thea: 
to produce their own food. gets a 
quantity of foodstufis for distributio: 
io persons on rehef. and obtains a 


labor supply for public works projec... 


A typical rural rehabilitation pro- 


they are allowed. 


— 
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The boy is plowing 


eram is that of Alabama. In ths‘ 
State 6.000 farm families have bee. 
included in the program this year arc 
plans are being made to aid 20.0.9 
families next vear. 

County committees 
the director of relief for the coun: 
the farm agent. the home demo..- 
stration agent and a business mah 
and farmer chosen by the direct. 7 
of relief and the farm agent scicct 
the farmers who are to receive help 

Each local cominiitee must subinik 
its selections to the State relief of- 
fice for approval. In most. Cases 
applicants for this type of relief wae 
are approved already are on farn.: 

Landlords Waive Rent 

In a case of this sort the coun: 
committee makes an agreement Wwicn 
the landlord wherevy he waives oll 
his claims to the crep which his te..- 
ant makes. In return. the’ tenai.t 
agrees to make enouzh repairs to che 
property to cover rental charges. 

Gencrally. says Tuad Holt. Alabama 
State Relier Direcior. there is litiue 
trouble in getting the landlord 
sign a Waiver. Under existing condi- 
tions there is small chance of his get- 
ting a better rental. 

The tenant who receives 
must agree to Government superv:- 
sion oof his farming. In Alaban.. 
one farm loreman is maintained fui 
each 23 families in the program. The 
ioreman tells the tenant what. pre- 
portion of his land should eo in ° 
each crop and in general acts to 
the Government's interes, 

The minimum ainount of land al- 
lowed for each tenant in Alaban.. 
Which has a program typical of othe: 
States. is 10 acres. Additional aer.- 
age is allowed according to the’ Sie't 


composed ol 


WHAT bi HE VARIOUS STATES ARE DOING 


‘LEGISLATIVE investigation of 
administration of New Orleans under 
Mavor T. Semmes Walmsley has been dil- 
rected by the Louisiana legislature. The 
measure providine for tics inquirv was one 
of a sories offered as the program of Sen- 


ator Hucyv P. Long for confounding hi- 
enemies in the Old Regulars. 

Onc measure cloihed Governor Oscar 
K. Allen with authority to use the 
tional Guard whenever and however he 
might choose. and making it a mis- 
qemeanor for any judge to interiers 


Another preposal authorized exiension “i 
the Statc constabulary. and gave the Stat 
olice power in Cities and parishes equal 
to that enijoved bv sheriffs and polices 
Chicas. Amendment of the city charic: 
particularly the “general power” provi- 
sion. Wee also provided ior. 

The program as expoundea by Senator 
Long wa: desiencd io stamp out gambling 
and vice in New. Orleans: actually ‘ 
crippled New Orleans finances, took con- 


trol of election machinery and removec 
restrain to a dictatorship bv Senator 
Long. All the measures Were prompily 


approved. by the lower House ol the Iegis- 
laiure. A majoriiv in the Senaie favor- 
able to Senator Long assured final en- 
aciment of the program. 

Power to pardon persons convicted oi 
contempt of court and to remit fines im- 
posed was conferred on the Governor by 
one ct the mexusures in the vrogram. Th: 

significance of this legislation Is its possi- 
b! e application to the State adjutant gen- 
ere! Ravmond H. Fleming. who is facing 
junishment for failure to obev ai court 
order io dispe rse troops occuping the offic: 


oO! registii ation of voters in New Orleans. 
Guard troops are still’ quart- 


Here i. 
ballots 
to be 


in Woe registration office. 
kept the lisX\of voters who will cast 
in the Coneress primary eleciion 
held .Sepi. 11 

An official blank to be filled out 
Piications for recistration in 
of New Orleans voters has 
warded to ihe Unned States 
one of its readers in that 
sender vrites: 

“It seems siniple: 
teachers. 
to fill it out to 
ree@isivation clerks 
lowed to try three 
Satisiv he is told 
Oi course manv 
hever come back. 

“Now take the 

party: One 


tered 


by 
the parish 
been lor- 
News bs 
chy... 


as 


does li noi? 
readers. irequently fa.l 
the satisfaction of the 
The applicant is al- 
times: if he tails to 
to come back ‘tomorrow 
are thus disgusted and 


Lawters. 


line. ‘Lam amMilisted with 
authority savs that 
political partw but the Democrati: 
much A per cent of the vote 
election, there no othe! 
Writing the hame of such 
would spoil the application. 
the registration when 
the parties were. answered: 
Republican. Socialist and 


as ho 
Cust 2S 
the 
and 
oiher party 
A clerk in 
‘asked what 
‘Democratic. 
Communist. 

“As no explanation 
error is made, the clerk may reject aviv 
non-Democrat. The State Constitutio.; 
Says applicants cannot be forced to give 
party affiliations. The clerk told me. hor- 
ever. that the line had to be filled our. 
‘No party’ is acceptable: but the line ina: 
not be left blank.” 

x* * 


is 


act 


is given as Wai 


New Charter Plan for New York 
NEW COMMISSION, to be selecied by 
“ Mayor LaGuardia. which will study 


conditions in New York City and recom- 
mend a revision in the svstem of munici- 
pal government. is now assured by vote 
of the state legisliture. The enabling bill, 


egislati ion lo Knacted in 


outsiana—Charter 


under pressure from Governor Lehman, 
Was pussed unanimously by both Senate 
und Assembly. 

Tne bill does not provide for a_ bi- 


pariisan commission. Conscquenily., it is 
expected that LaGuardia will name 
as members individuals closely Aare 
mony with the Fusion adminisiration 
Views. 

A bill to erveate 
aive relief to 275.000 
teed morigage cer 
the State Senaie, 

Tie State Leg 
close of business 


state cCommiss:on to 
holaecrs of guaran- 
ificates Was in 
vile) 


islature ad ,ourned 


Aue. 18. 
* 
Vie for Exposition 
ROPORTION. conti- 
end dnaternavional 
concep: of the pro- 
Cenicnnial Exposition as 
the “Centennial Commis- 
invited bids trom Texas 
of having the commeme- 
held within theiy municipal 
boundaries. Bids—representing the mone- 
itary offer for financing the exposition— 
are to ve opened in Sepiember. 1934. | 
The commission urged three-way con- 
tribution of $5,000,000 each by the Federal 
Governmen, the Staie vovernment and 


Texas Cities 
IN 
nenial in 
acrops” Was 
posed Texas 
descricd by 
sion 
Cities cesirous 
rative evont 


ideals 


> 
aad i 


i! 


the community tukine over the exposition 
‘lo make up an operating fund of §15.- 
000.000. Bur it would appear that beth 


Houston and Dallas are propored to over- 
bid this sugecsiion bv several millions and 
that San Antonio and Fort Worth will be 
$25.000.000) expositien is 
now talked ot. 

Public opinion hus been apat leah ic, 
thisslack of iniecrest reflected i 
tude of the State ailavene? However. 
‘the interes: taken by municipal aulhori- 
ties and their disposition to produce a 
large-scale exposition may be expected to 


With 
the atii- 


excite popular concern and have its ef- 
tec’ the legislature 
are 


Drinking Capacity of States 
\ HOLFSALE AND RETAIL liquo) 
dealers taxes. collected by the 
Federal Government, provide a fair basis 
for compari OL drinking capacity in 


as 


the various Stutes. This vicw is advanced 
by Wright Matthews. Acting Coinmis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue 

California. tukes first place bv 


Vardstick.”’ With payments of 8397.628 
In the seven months ended with June 36. 
Second is Ilineis, with payments ot $358.- 
116 with New York subordinated to third 
place with $296.523 in taxes to her eredit. 
In cighth place. with payments of $84.890. 
is Marvland including the National Capi- 
tal; the District of Columbia. by the way. 
has enjoved repeal only since March 1. 

In the amount of taxes paid by recti- 
fiers, Pennsylvania is first with $1.495.14¢: 
Illinois is setond with $966.194: with 
Maryland third on payments of $763.243. 

Alcoholic beverages. in the seven 
months’ perica provided a total revenue 
of $184.923.535. This is divided: Becr 
and ale, $103.915.651: distilled spirits and 
wines, $81,007.884. 

State taxes in New York in July pro- 
duced a revenue of $1.413.601.95 on sales 
of alcoholic beverages. an increase of 
nearly $150.000 over June collections, Beer 


Commission for New 


York—Consumption of Liquors 


provided $760.576.33 of the 
On 22.909.967 gallons. 
Hinois collected $726.314.66 
elcohohe beverages. 
iees Drouchi in $190.984.1 
alcohol and spirits. $212.- 
306.10. For the half vear. total revenues 
were $3.935.863.08 trom alcoholic bever- 


total as a 
in July in 
Licenses 
8 of this amount: 


aaa 


socal which cannet be successfully 
ecunlertented has been adopied by, Liquor 
Commiss.on ot New Hampshire tor mark- 
Packages in which wines liquors 
we otc be dispenscd by the State stores 
as of lezal purchase and proper 


Should the beootlegeer 
move the scal tor reuse. h 
it can’. be done except bs 
that any such procedure will destrov it. 
Ii a countericit seal made. it would 
be betraycd as fraudulent by a secret test. 

State stores sre. to be opencd for busi- 
ness in New once, Two 
stores are to Manchester 
and one each Concord and 
Berlin. 


atten to 
Will find tha’ 
scrap-ne, and 


} 


Hampshire at 
bo opened in 
in Nashua. 


Catching Up with Justice 

YEARS behind on its docket, the 
Oxklshoma S.ate Supreme Ceurt has 

deviscd a plan to eaich up quickly. 
Several hundred prominent attorneys 
have been drattea emporaryv justices 
to propare ientative opinions for approval 


us 


or rejection by the court. The three jus- 
t.eo8 Of the criminal court of appeals and 
the, 40 district ceurt judees have also un- 
cdcrtakei to writs sentative yudements. 
They are new recc’ving extra compern- 
sation. 

Fieicher Rilev. one of the 
voungest Siaic chief justices--he is 41 


years of age—devised the plan and says 
scems likely to solve the problem. Al- 
though the Oklanoma justices have been 
writing 100 opinions annualiv and keeping 
of Curren’ business. Justice Rilev 
recently stated thai. without help. it would 
be 50 vears betore the 2.000 cases on the 
docket could be cleared. 

The “inherent power” 
i, under Chiet 
create a 8tate 


Of tie Court Was 
Justice Rilev's 
judicial coune) 
composed of judges and atiornevs. with 
Gelegated authority to prepare Opinions 
The judges and 150 attormevs “ppointed 
to thie judicial council were divided into 
committees Of three members each: six 
appoats were assigned to each group. and 
cach member was assigned to write two 
opinions. On approval by the commitieec. 
the tentative opinions were submitted far 
consideration of the supreme court. 

* 
Back Taxes on Estates 

AS A SOURCE of revenue. estates which 
~™ have tailed to pay inheritance taxes 
are providing a boon to harrassed State 
tax authorities. Old files are being 

searched for overiucked tax obligations. 
The supreme court of Minnesota re- 

cently upheld a state claim for taxes in 
the amount of $20,000 with ten vears’ in- 

terest. due from a Minneapolis estate. A 

humber of similar cases have been un- 

earthed. most of them small. They are 
being prosecuted by the attorney general 
of Minnesota 

These overlooked sources of income date 


Plan. to 


put 


slecord 


as far back 
emailer cases 
closely 
mon 


i914. 


are 


The 
led 


bulk 
In the 


the 
lower 


ol 


autnoritics 
their inie 


are also oWwatehine 
i: bv 


In ¢staies del 
who have hved and died elsowhere 
have properiv in the Siate. Some re- 
cent collections of Siate inheritance tuxecs 
as Nigh as a million decllars. Florida 
recently collected $800.000 in inheritance 
fuxes from esate of a non-resident 
New Jevaey is anucipacing a *$10.000.000 
settlement of its claims egainst the 
tale of John T. Dorrance. former head of 
ihe Campbell Sows Company. 
State Pension Bureau Worries 

( ‘URIOUS aspects of maternity problems 


resi 


ie 


are laid ior solution on the door «tep’ 
ol the Sicte Pension Bureau of the State 
oi Washington. which dispenses the 
mothers pension. Blame for conditions 


«ver which it has no control rather chan 
praise tor its adiminisivation of a. social 
wellare benefit provides material for werry, 

“This is my cighih child: what are vou 
to do about demands an ir- 
tMable woman. Hers is one of manv re- 
auesis foi increased pension 

“I cannot get sick pay’. writes another 
mother. “IT have six children. Can vou tell 


me Why this is so?” 
“In answer to vour letter I have given 
bith to a boy weighing 10 pounds.” was 


the reply to a bureau inquirs 
upplicant haa offspring. 
satisfactory.” 
“You have changed my 
tule girl: will it make any difference?” 
wrote In one’ paicni. This was due pre- 
sumably to a possible clerical error in the 
rather than to anv bureaucracy 
miacle-making, 
~ * 

Arrearage in Schoo! Land Purchase 
Ot. LANDS purchased 14 vears ago 

price of $378.000 to -creat 
park in Cusier Coun.y. South 
have not been paid for. and the State 
is in arrears «bout $90,000. Attention 
called by the State high school supervisor. 
R. W. Kraushaar. to this disregard 

“sacred” trust—conservation of school 
lands to educational purposes—bv the 
Siiute Legislature. 

The tor 
down pavment and 3 per 
on principal until paid. 
IMmterest On the unpaid balance. 
humber of Vvears. Mr. Kraushaar states. 
the Legislature appropriated sufficient 
funds to liquidaie the maturing obliga- 
Non: only $20,000 has been appropriated 
annually, however, for the last few 

Investment of permanent school 
In State bonds is Opposed by Mr. 
haar as 2 most danserous policy. 
Stut¢ aller another, he points out. 
repudiated such obligations. where 
experiment has been tried. 

Under the present system in South 
Dakota. sthcol funds are allotted to coun- 
tes which invest them in farm mort- 
gages. The counties are responsible to 
the State for payment of interest and 
principal; many counties are delinquent. 

* 
Employment in Pennsylvania 
[THE PEAK cf unemploymen: 
svlvania—1.379.351 in 
Was ata level more than tu 
io which it hea 
March. 1934. ‘There 
100 of the workine 
Marcin 1933; only 18.8 in March. 1934. | 

The number of unemployed in March | 
this vear was the smallest for any month 
during the 2’: years preceding that date. 


as to whether 
“IT hope this 


little boy to a 


at a 


18 


a 10 per cent 
cent annually 


With 5 per cent 
For a 


Vears 
funds 
Kraus- 
One 
have 

this 


March. 
‘ice the heighi 


were 37.) 
population idle in| 


in 


Da: 


of 


in Penn-. 
1933— 


receded—699.482—bv | 


every | 


FERA money is making it possible to build new houses like 


this in many rural sections. 


of the farmer's family. Cost of .the 
financing for 7's months this vear has 
averaged $91 for each farmer. 

In carrying out the Alabama 
2ram, points out Mr. Holt. the relie- 
officials endeavored not to give ine 
man on relict superior advantages to 
his neighbors who had not asked fur 
aid. For this reason. as well as 
cause they are the cheapest for smell: 
tracts of land. the Alabama admiua 
istration provided oxen for work aui- 
mals instead of mules. This experi- 
ment was so successful that the wast 
of oxen as work animals has bees 
adopted by many farmers not on re- 
lief. 

“Ow program in Alabama.” 


pic- 


savs Mr. 


Holt. “is bound to have a permanent 
effect. It takes away the stigma of 
relief. tremendously improving - the 
morale of those affected. and at.the 
same lime lowers relief costs.” 
New Colony Projects 
In addition to heiping individual 


larmers, the FERA has set up a num- 

of colony projects. The first to 
receive official recognition and sup- 
port was Rural Communities, Incorpo- 
rated. in Texas. 

At Woodlake the first of five com- 
munities planned in this project, three 
acres.are provided for a garden, an 
orchard, and livestock taciliiies with 
each homestead. Outside the village 
each tamliv is given a l2-aecre tract. 

A hundred families selected from 
relief rolls in Houston are taking on 
new life at Woodlake. In addition to 
their farming they are carrying on a 
number of work projects. among ihem 


one for making “rawhide-bottomed” 
chairs. 


Development of the second phase of» 


the rural rehabilitation program. in- 
volving the buying of submarginal 
Jand is proceeding slowly. The Land 
Program Section of the FERA has 
$37.500.000 for the purchase of sub- 
marginal land. Including $25,000,000 


‘pleted belore any steps 


A typical dwelling in Texas. 


originally provided by a public works 

allotment. and an allocation made by 

President Rooseveli out of the $d0.- 

000.000 provided tor land buving in 

the drought relict appropriation. 
Buying Farm Lane 

It is probable that buying operations 
Will be carried on in about 17 or 18 
States. according to Mr. Hopkins. ' 
Legal] technicalities in some Staies 
have interfered with the program. it is 
explained, although the lack of aetion 
is in general due to the far-reaching 
character ot the program and the 
necessity for havine all deiails com- 
are taken to 
move farm populations. 

There is noihing compulsory about 
the plans tor movine farm families 
from submirginal lands. Officials ex- 
plain that the undertaking will be on 
a cooperative basis. 

Various uses have been proposed for 


the land whien is to be purchased. 
One which is being stressed in the 


plans for soine of the initial purchases 


is the development of recreational 
areas. It is proposed to add con- 
siderable arcas to national forests... 


national parks. 
game refugees. 

Atter the farmers on the land who 
already ave cared for. officials say. it is 
Vlunned to provide for the siranded 
workers ino the cliies and indusivial 
areas Who can be moved to rural dis- 
tricts. In this project first preference 
is to be given to citv workers with a 
previous farm background. 

Stranded Populations 

Numerous examples may be ciicd of 
stranded populations. One town in 
Oxlahoma has 45 per cent of its popu- 
lation on relief because of restricted 
sale of oil and the facet that initial 
construction in the oil field has 
stopped, 

Mining operations have shut dowi 
in many sections, throwing thousand: 
of persons permanently out of wore 


and Federal bird and 


+ 


HELP FOR NEEDY “FARMERS 


— 


Large-se ale Project 
Promises New Davy 
To Soil Tillers 


New manufacturing methods. 
the flat-drum process. which becane 
general in most maior tire factories 
in 1927.-have resulted in a decreased 


such as 


demand for labor. 

The drought has complicated the 
rural problem by adding = further 
lange areas which must be rehabili- 
taied. In some communities the be-t 
solution will be the moving of tue 
entire population to better farming 


land. In others. 
is on a temporary 
unnecessary when 
broken. 

Even in the stricken areas. the a.- 
tachment most persons have for theit 
native environment is deterring plaas 


the relief progra:t 
basis and will be 
the drought is 


ior large-seale colonization. But in 
some sections conditions are so vad 
that families are elad ta more, and 
the migration has started without 
Federal assistance. 

Reclaimed Lands Attract 

Reclamation projects in Washing- 
ton and other parts of the West. re- 
port that they have had a flood of 


inquiries from farmers in the drougit 
aieas. From the Yakima reclamation 
territory in Washington comes the 
report that some farmers are coming 
directly to the region. each with pai- 
tial equipment and a few~ hundred 
dollars in cash. 2 

Some of the sub-mareinal land may 
purchased for little as $1.50 an 
acre: in other instanees the price wit! 
be considerably higher. Rather thei 
hagele over prices. officials say thet 
they prefer to go to regions where 
costs are satisfactory 


When the program is completed a - 


subdivision will be established in tn: 


American population which will we 
seli-susiaining and, to a large ex- 
tent, shut out from normal business. 


But relief? officials point out that the 
effect of this transition should not be 
overestimated. as ine persons con- 
cerned have long been outside ine 
centers of trade. 

Mr. Hopkins summarizes the final 
cifeet of the program as follows: 

“I believe we are going to get new 
values in this lle. The real purposcs 
oi life are to live a deeent life. © 
have. a better hic—and I am core 
vineed it is identitied with the lang, 
not with the factories. There is i:u 
hope in that for these great groups 
of people whose very life is identified 
with agriculture, 

“IT visualize hundreds of thousands 
of tamilies helped all over America 
to better homes, producing a sati:- 
factory living for ihemselves. 


the: balance through part-time cr 
seasonal employment on public proj- 
ects or in smali near-by industrial 
plants. and» eventually disappearing 
from the reliet rolls entirely.” 


CAR IS NO 


SAFER THAN THE GLASS IN ITS WINDOWS, 


many automobile manufacturers have announced 


ON 


NEW LOW PRICES 


@ This greater protection against the hazard of broken. fiving glass 


is now well within the reach of everyone who buys a new car. It 


costs so little that no one can afford to be without it. Libbex*Owens: 


Ford advertising is helping spread this good news via magazines, 


newspapers, billboards and radio. Everything that Safety Organiza- 


tions can do to tell more people about i 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, 


f 


tin the shortest possible 
time is certainly in the interest of greater public safety, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


partly 
from the land on which they live and 


a 
at. 
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‘Seigniorage’ on Silver: 
What the Term Means .. . 


Profit to Government of Difference Be- 
tween Cost of Metal and Value as Money 
of Coins Minted From It 


N UCH of the meaning in the Gov- 
ernment’s present silver policy: is 
hidden behind the obscure term 
“seigniorage.” 
The Treasury Department has used 


this term repeatedly to cover the most 


important aspect of the silver moves. 
Commentators have insisted that 
“seigniorage” really means inflation or 
paper profit. What is its definition? 

Business dictionaries define “seigni- 
orage” as the profit made by the Gov- 
ernment in issuing coins at a rate 
higher than their intrinsic value. That 
is, the difference between the price paid 
for bullion and the face value of the 
money into which the bullion is coined. 


Great Possible Profit 


Take, for instance, the American sil- 
ver which the Government has just 
seized under its silver nationalization 
program. The Government is paying 
50 cents an ounce for this metal. On 
the other hand, under monetary laws 
enacted in the 19th century each 50 
cent ounce of silver may legally be 
coined into $1.29 of silver coins. 


The difference between a cost price 
of 50 cents and a monctary price of 
$1.29, 79 cents per ounce, is the seigni- 
orage which the Government would 
net on the nationalized silver. This is 
a net profit, if the Government chooses 
to cash in on it, of more than 61 per 
cent. 


Some Call it “Inflation” 


To phrase the same thing another 
way, the Government takes metal for 
which it pays 40 cents and deerees that 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


O —WHEN did ‘he passenger business 
* of the railroads begin to decline? 

A—Railway passenger traffic has 
shown a steady decline from 1923 
through 1933. 


Q—What was the purpose of the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives? 


A—It is the primary purpose of the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 12 banks for co- 
operatives located in the 12 Federal 
Land Bank cities to make physical fa- 
cility loans, operating capital loans and 
effective merchandising loans. Physi- 


cal facility loans are made for the con- | 


struction or acqisition by purchase 
or lease (or for refinancing the cost of 
construction or acquisition) of physical 
marketing facilities for preparing, 
handling, storing, processing, or mer- 
chandising agricultura: commodities 
or their food products. These loans are 
not made to purchasing associations. 
The Banks for Cooperatives are au- 
thorized to make loans to cooperative 
associations for any of the purposes 
set forth in the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act and its amendments. 


Q—What does the term “alcoholic 
beverages” include? 

A—The term “alcoholic beverages” 
means any liquor for beverage use cone 
taining more than one-half of one per 
cent of alcohol by volume. 


+ + 

Q.—What are the duties of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Commission? 

A—The Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion was appointed to make an imme- 
diate study of all phases of aviation 
and the relation of the United States 
thereto. The Commission was directed 
to submit a report to Congress con- 
taining recommendations of a broad 
aviation policy not later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1935. The Commission is em- 
powered to conduct hearings and in 
pursuance thereof to employ counsel, 
to subpoena witnesses, and to require 
the production of witnesses of papers 
and documents pertaining to such mat- 
ters as are within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 

+ + 

Q.—What are products of the brew- 
ing industry? 

A.—Products of the brewing industry 
include beer, ale, porter, stout, and 
other fermented malt liquors or cereal 
beverages. 

+ + 

Q—What is the Industrial Emer- 
gency Committee? When was it cre- 
ated? Who are its members? 


A.—The Industrial Emergency Com- 
mittee was created by Executive Order 
No. 6770, dated June 3, 1934. Its pur- 
pose is to make recommendations to 
the President, through its Director, 
. with respect to problems of relief, pub- 
lic works, labor disputes and industrial 
recovery, and to study and coordinate 
the handling of joint problems affect- 
ing these activities. The committee is 
composed of the Secretary of Interior, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Adminis- 
trator for Industrial Recovery, the Ad- 
ministrator of Federal Emergency Re- 
lief, and the Director, Donald R. Rich- 
berg. 

+ + 

Q—How many drug stores in the 
United States have soda fountains? 

A.—Census statistics show that in 
1930 there were 34,265 drug stores with 
fountains and 23,451 without foun- 
tains. 

+ + 

Q—What is the Supreme Law of the 
land? 


A.—“This Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any state to 
the contrary notwithstanding.”—Con- 
-- of the United States, Article 

+ 


Q—How mauy textile factories are 
th.re in the United States? H-w “ony 
workers are employed in them? 

A— are approximately 25,000 
textile factories in the United States. 
They normally employ some 1,800,000 
Wage and salaried workers. 


it be coined into a dollar. This is an 
arbitrary “write up” in the metal's 
value brcught about the Government's 
legal flat. The “write up” is “seigni- 
orage.” 

Many commentators have said that 
seigniorage is merely a polite term for 
inflation. They argue that, if the Gov- 
ernment takes metal worth 40 cents 
and decrees that it be worth 100 cents, 
the extra 60 cents is nothing but pull- 
ing money out of thin air. Actually a 
paper dollar backed by this silver rests 
40 per cent on the metal and 60 per 
cent on the flat of the Government. 

Of course, the Government can not 
realize on its seigniorage unless it 
coins the metal into money or issues 
paper money against the metal it has 
bought. In practice this works out 
as follows: 


Silver Left Uncoined 


Suppose, when silver was selling in 3 


the open market for 40 cents an ounce, 
the Treasury bought three ounces at a 
total cost of $1.20. It takes one of 
the three cunces and revalues it from 
40 cents up to the full monetary value 
set by law of $1.29. This is the write 
up mentioned above. The Treasury 
then coins or issues $1.29 cents in 
money on the basis of this one ounce. 
This money is sufficient to nay for all 
three ounces which had cost only $1.20. 

The Treasury then has two ounces 
left. They represent the “seigniorage.” 
As long as the two additional ounces 
are not used for money, the Treasury 
does not realize on its seigniorage. It 
merely holds that much inactive silver. 


Silver Held as Bullion 

Thus far the Treasury has not 
elected to cash in on most of its seigni- 
orage profits. The silver which it must 
purchase under the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934, the silver which it na- 
tionalized, silver which is newly mined, 
and miscellaneous silver acquired after 
June 14, will have money issued against 
it only up to cost. 

In other words the Treasury will use 
only enough of its silver for new money 
as is necessary to pay the bills for sil- 
ver purchases. The additional or seig- 
niorage silver will, for the time being, 
be left inactive and not used as back- 
ing for currency. 


Old Silver to Be Coined 

There is one exception to this rule. 
All old miscellaneous silver which the 
Treasury held on June 14 is being used 
up to the full amount as money. In 
other words, the “seigniorage” is being 
cashed in. 

The Treasury held on June 14, 62.- 
000,000 ounces of silver which it had 
purchased for $46,900,000, an average 
of 76 cents an ounce. Revalued at 
the monetary rate of $1.29 an ounce, 
this metal would be worth about $80,- 
000,000. The profit or seigniorage ac- 
cruing to the Treasury would amount 
to $33,100,000, the difference between 
$46,900,000 and $80,000,000. 

Plans now are to issue the full $80,- 
000,000 which the old silver can sup- 
port, but this policy thus far is re- 
stricted only to the 62,000,000 ounces 
of silver which the Treasury held on 
June 14. 


YEARLY 
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Editor’s Note—Letters are s€- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of limn- 
ited space. Communications not 
iniended for publication should oe 
so marked. 


New Deal Challenge 
Sir: 

I have just read the President's 
Wisconsin speech. It is a challenge to 
all but the radicals that he intends to 
proceed on his stubborn way led by 
them. To say that the New Deal is a 
square deal does not make it so; tc 
say that the people of the countiy 
support it and have confidence in it 
does not make it so... 

His speech is a challenge. Then let 
every self-respecting man and women 
in the country who has a vote take i) 
this challenge and put men in Con- 
gress next November who will stop this 
orgy of waste, these costiy, un-Ameri- 
can experiments and wholesale destruc- 
tion of business, confidence and in- 
tegrity of the Nation. 

There is a place for such men 4s 
Tugwell, Farley, Wallace, Richberg and 
all who think as they do, but that 
place is not in the American Govern- 
ment. They were all appointed. Not 
one of them was voted for by the 
American people, nor has the man who 
put them there given us anything the 
substantial element wants or voted for. 

A TAXPAYER. 

Guilford, Conn. 

x * * 
Sees Better Times 
Sir: 

If one would believe you, everything 
that President Roosevelt has done 
since he took office is the work of a 
madman and a raving Bolshevist. * * * 

Perhaps you would like to see a re- 


turn of the old days, especially under 


Mr. Hoover. Have you forgotten what 
panic the country was in when F. D. R. 
took office? When banks were clos- 
ing by the thousands, millions of people 
losing the life savings in banks ani 
rotten bonds? 

Oh! your “Big Business Men” were 
very quiet in March, 1933. They saw 
to what a position they had maneu- 
vered the country. They read with 
trembling knees and palpitating hearts 
of food riots and lynchings of deputy 
sheriffs who attempted to foreclose 
mortgages, and with what relief they 
turned to F. D. R. He was their saviour 
then. He would save their pocket books 
(and maybe their necks.) It was all 
for cooperation in those days. One 
didn’t hear a murmur out of them. 

But now! Oh, what a change! for 
the first time in years most of the same 
men have cleared their books of red 
balances and made profits. So, now 
“the Government should quit meddling 
in business.” Their voices come back 
with their profits, eh? 

And when the Codes came in effect, 
how they beamed, when they read the 
provisions, which assured them of 
higher prices for their goods. Now that 
was “good business sense” on the part 
of the Government. But when they 
heard that they had to pay a minimum 
“decent” wage ($15), abolish child labor 
and a few more human provisions, -the 


ernment. 


"THE YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of The United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day 


Government felt obliged to put in to 
protect the helpless, why that was 
“Bolshevistic,” ‘socialistic,’ and God 
knows what else. 

Well, my friend, those days are over. 


The country will go forward (more 


to the Left, I hope.) 


ARTHUR DEPEW. 
New York. 
x * * 


Champions TVA Policy 
Sir: 


I am @ constant reader of your ex- 
cellent weekly. I get from it what I 
cannot get elsewhere. This leads me 
to enter my kindest protest against 
your arraignment of the Government 
in its TVA policy as written in your 
news summary for Aug. 6. You are 
not justified in saying that it is a 
“squeeze out” proposition by the Gcv- 
If it were, they would not 
be offering the Power Company of 
Knoxville the fair value of their piant. 

If you lived in this section where 
power companies treated you like little 
school boys in a rather domineering 
way, you could better see the justifi- 
cation of the Government {[n its ex- 


pansion policy in a fair minded 
way. *s * 
H. M. HENRY. 
Emory, Va. 
x * 
Against TVA Policy 
Sir: 


Your recent articles on the TVA and 


_ the use of Federal funds for the build- 


ing of utility system to compete with 
privately owned systems are admirable. 
The most effective way to stop the 
strong and dangerous tendencies to- 
ward Government in business is for 
some of our more courageous editors 
and leaders to come out definitely as 
you do in the editorial which appeared 
in the Aug. 6 issue of The United 
States News. 
CARROLL M. SNYDER. 
Chappagua, N. Y. 
x * 


Evokes Spirit of ’76 
Sir: 


If every true American citizen would 
read your most estimable paper, they 


~ would have a real appreciation for Tie 


News. The facts given by you eacn 
week are refreshing as compared to 


‘the restricted news which appears in 


other channels. * * * 
This is not a time for temper and 


vain prejudice or political favoritism, 


but a time when every American citi- 
zen must awaken to the fact that con- 
ditions involve his personal interest, as 
well as that of the Nation. 

Let’s be sober, let’s be serious and 
reunite with the Spirit of ’76, that the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
may be had. More power to your 


wonderful paper. 


HARVEY H. ROBERTS. 
Georgetown, Ky. 
New Days; New Measures 
Sir: 


I've read Prof. Carother’s broadside’ 


three times and there’s nothing in it. 


‘He says that for the first time in our 


history “the Government yielded to the 
psychology of the mass and undertook 
to end depression by law.” 


It can’t be ‘did” he maintains. Per- 
haps it can’t, but neither can it be 
ended without law. The world whereof 
he speaks ended some years back, and 
his assertions belong to days that are 


What he says was doubtless correct 
in days past, when overproduction was 
only a temporary not a chronic con- 
dition. 

In the past when the industrial ma- 
chine balked it was only necessary to 
struggle along for a while with doles 
and soup, and psychology until the sur- 
plus production was used up. But that 
is no cure today. 

Overproduction is now chronic and 
increasing, and the only cure is the 
short work-day, and that needs law. 
People must earn or they cannot 
spend. True a period of anarchy and 
chaos might balance things out, but 
who wants that every few years? 

PADRAIC LAGAN. 

Berwyn, Pa. 

Rights of Investors 
Sir: 


I do not see why the papers do not 
fignt the excess power development. If 
I did not have a dollar at stake, I 
would be opposed to it. Only the group 
of small investors to whom you refer 
know what it means to suffer extinc- 
tion at the hands of an Administration 
which is pampering other classes, many 


of whom were to blame for their mis-_ 


fortune. 

The utilities were regarded as State 
regulated and considered safe for 
widows and orphans. What are people 
who are past working age to do? 

E. S. POTTER. 

North Asbury ‘Park, N. J. 


The Bankers’ Code 
Sir: 

Reference to the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for Bankers as approved by 
President Roosevelt on October 3, 1933, 

-ll show in Section (4) four of Article 
VIII: 

“(4) Trust service—Trust depart- 
m-uis shall be operated in accordance 
with the provisions of the statement 
of principles of trust institutions, 
adopted by the trust division of, and 
approved by, the executive council of 
the American Bankers’ Association on 
April 6, 1933. A statement of these 
prin -:ples is appended as Schedule A 
and made a rart of this Code.” 

Schedule A, therefore, must be a part 
of the Bankers’ Code, as approved by 
President Roosevelt Oct. 3, 1933, and 
undoubtedly should be enforced by the 
Federal Government, in spite of the 
financial, political, fraternal and legal 
racket, in my opinion. 

In answer to a complaint filed by me 
with the NRA against a trust com- 
pany, a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, covering many violations 
of this Bankers’ Code, I was informed: 

“Schedule A was never intended ‘o 
be part of the Bankers’ Code in the 
sense that violations thereof might be 
treated as violations of the Code.” 

“Therefore, the practices complained 


of do not constitute a violation of the 


Bankers’ Code, inasmuch as schedule 


How Stock Exchanges 


Must Be Licensed Under New Law and 
Listed Securities Approved, Thus Per- 
fecting Federal Control 


ETWEEN now and Sept. 15 the new 

Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission will complete the ‘registra- 
tion” of all stock exchanges in the 
country. By what authority is this 
registration carried out and what does 
it mean? 


First, the meaning of the “registra- 
tion” which began on Monday. The 
registration is really the device for 
carrying out Federal control over se- 
curity markets. 

Unless it registers, an exchange can 
not get a Federal license. Without 4 
license an exchange can not operate. 
It is denied the use of the mails and 
is in jeopardy of other punishment. 

As soon as it registers, an exchange, 
by virtue of the registration itself, be- 
comes subject to regulation by the 
new Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. It contracts to abide by the 
rules and regulations’ of the Commis- 
sion. 

Basis of New Rule 


Thus the “registration” of exchanges 
is the foundation stone of the whole 
new Federal regulation of security 
markets. It is the first step. Until 
the “registration” is carried out, the 
new Commission is without a field in 
which to work. The Commission has 
ordered that all exchanges complete 
and send in their registration appli- 
cations by Sept. 15. 

The authority under which the Gov- 
ernment carries out the registration 
and the subsequent regulation to 
which the registration opens the door 
has been made the subject of a “stump 
speech” in the law itself. Some of 
the regulatory powers which the law 
decrees shall follow on the heels of 
registration are most minute and 
others are most sweeping. 

Evidently concerned lest the con- 
stitutionality of these powers be re- 
peatedly attacked, the framers of ‘the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 set 
forth in section 2 a long declaration 
of the Government’s right to take this 
action. Samuel Untermeyer, New 
York attorney, while testifying before a 
Senate committee, termed this section 
a “stump speech.” 


What the Law Claims 


According to the language of this 
section the Government’s right to reg- 
ister and regulate the exchanges rests 


A is not treated as part of the Code 
as far as enforcement is concerned. 

I drew this matter to the attention 
of President Roosevelt by night letter 
dated June 27, 1934, but since it was 
referred to NRA again, I suppose he 
never received the wire. 

In my opinion, it should not be 
necessary for the Federal Government, 
or the NRA to look for any legal basis 
in the Bankers’ Code, when acts of 
terrorism and efforts to defraud their 
dependents by any bank, or banker, or 
member of the Federal Reserve System 
is brought to their attention, even 
when perpetrated under the advice of 
counsel. 


GEO. W. T. SNARE. 
Redland, Fla. 


+ 


WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT) + 


Member, Railroad 
Retirement Board 


To Develop Export 
Of Our Foodstuffs 


_ JOHN T. WILLIAMSON 


Experience gained in actual relief and pension 


Underwood & Underwood 


Underwood & Underwood 


FLETCHER H. RAWLS 
Wide experience in foreign food markets should 


Member, Railroad 
Retirement Board 


Underwood & Underwood 


LEE M. EDDY 
Led in the struggle to secure from Congress en- 


General Counsel 


Communications Commission 


—Underwood & Underwood 


PAUL D. P. SPEARMAN 


work on railways fit him for task of 
nation-wide scope 


IKE the other two members of the Rail- 


road Retirement Board, John T. William- 
son of Chicago, has long been active in behalf 
of pensions for employes. He has spent many 
years in varying posts in the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. 

The Board was created to administer the 
newly enacted Railroad Retirement Act, and the 
pension fund for transportation employes to be 
built up out of contributions from employes 
wages and railroads’ funds. Just before ap- 
pointment to this Board, Mr. Williamson served 
on a committee on pensions appointed by the 
Association of Railway Executives. It is this 
same Association, which represents 98 per cent 
of the railroad mileage of the United States, 
which is now in the courts challenging the con- 
Stitutionality of the Act and seeking to prevent 
assessments on the railroads for the pension 
fund in view of the fact that many roads already 
have pension systems of their own. 

Mr. Williamson was born at Minneapolis, 
Minn., February 6, 1884. After attending coun- 
try schools and a business college, he went to 
work as an office messenger in the C. B. & Q.’s 
relief department at Chicago. Promotion was 
rapid. He was successively clerk and ticket 
agent at Illinois offices of the road and by 1907 
was station passenger agent at St. Louis. From 
1911 to 1918 he was traveling passenger agent. 
At various times Mr. Williamson was cashier of 
the local freight office at Casper, Wyo., yard- 
master and trainmaster there; and freight serv- 
ice inspector at Alliance and Lincoln, Neb. 

In Chicago since 1920, Mr. Williamson has 
been superintendent of the C. B. & Q. relief 
department; chairman of its board of persions 
and superintendent of employment. 


enable him to assist in developing that 
overseas trade 


(5 OVERNMENT is tackling food problems 
from many angles. AAA is planning drastic 
revision of 1935 crop control programs. Food 
housing is being watched. Beef is being pro- 
cessed in work relief plants for intrastate use 
by the. unemployed. And the regular Federal 
establishment, through the Department of Com- 
merce, is promoting trade in American foods. 


Fletcher H. Rawls of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
is the new Chief of the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Department of Commerce. He is a native 
of Deer Park, Alabama, and comes to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce after 
a long specialized experience with foodstuffs. 
For nine years Mr. Rawls was in Central Amer- 
ica and Cuba in the production and export of 
bananas, sugar and other tropical food products. 

During the period of Government control of 
sugar in 1918-19, Mr. Rawls was associated with 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board at 
New York City. At that time, he conducted an 
investigation in Russia and other parts of North- 
ern Europe. Since 1920 Mr. Rawls has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture and distribution of 
food products in the South. 

Mr. Rawls brings to the Department a wealth 
of practical business experience in both foreign 
and domestic phases of food production and dis- 
tribution. Under his supervision, the work of 
the Foodstuffs Division will follow the Bureau's 
slogan of maximum service to American busi- 
ness. His primary responsibility is to assist 
American business men interested in foreign 
markets for American foodstuffs, both raw and 
processed, and also, a new endeavor, to de- 
velop a service to aid business in foods in do- 
mestic channels. The main function, however, is 
promotion of export trade in American foods, 


actment of new law so urgently desired 
by labor interests 


LABOR'S representative on the Railroad Re- 

tirement Board is Lee M. Eddy of St. Louis, 
Mo., who is said to have done more than any 
other individual in getting Congress to enact 
the railroad retirement pension law. Mr. Eddy 
was the chosen leader of the railroad brother- 
hoods to appear before the Congress commit- 
tees, testifying and presenting labor’s views in 
the light of experience and his own study of the 
problem. 


The railroad employe one sees at the telegraph 
key at any railroad station anywhere in the 
United States or Canada, is apt to be a friend of 
“Lee Eddy,” for Mr. Eddy has grown up in the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, one of the most 
substantial groups among the railroad organiza- 
tions. Brotherhood friends attribute to him 
great industry and unusual intelligence. 

Born on a farm in southern Michigan in 1881, 
Mr. Eddy gained his education in the common 
schools and completed a high school course. 
Then he took up telegraphy and like many other 
young lads was lured to the railroads and 


traveled all over the country. Mr. Eddy entered. 


the railroad service as a telegraph operator on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad and immediately be- 
came active in union affairs. He began as a 
local officer of the O. R. T., in 1909. In 1913 
he became general chairman of the Order, whose 
jurisdiction stretches over both the United 
States and Canada. Since 1919 he has been a 
vice president of that organization. 

For five years Mr. Eddy was located at San 
Franciso; for three years in New York, and 
since 1927 he has been stationed in the “grand 
division” of the Order with headquarters at St. 
Louis, a chief lieutenant of the President, E. J. 
Manion, of the O. R. T. 


Violators of the law may well beware for this 
Mississippi lawyer has never lost a case 
on appeal 


par D. P. SPEARMAN of Mississippi, 

General Counsel of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, made a record of success- 
ful prosecutions of radio law violations during 
the days of the old Federal Radio Commisson. 


The new Commission has a wide range of re- 
sponsibility for Government regulation of radio, 
telegraph, telephone and cable services. Mr. 
Spearman’s special jurisdiction embraces the 'aw 
problems that arise under these comprehensive 
powers over what goes through the air, the 
earth and the sea. 

Born at Amory, Miss., May 24, 1898, Mr. 
Spearman attended Bethel College, is an alum- 
nus of Mississippi State College and received his 
legal education at Cumberland University, Leb- 
anon, Tenn. He began practicing law in his 
home State 14 years ago. Incidentally, he has 
been on both the Mississsippi Conservation 
Commission and the Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission. 

During Mr. Spearman’s practice in Missis- 
sippi he never lost a case on appeal. As chief 
trial attorney of the Federal Radio Commission 
he handled many appeal cases and in none was 
he reversed. So also, when assigned by that 
Commission to aid the Department of Justice, he 
prosecuted violations of radio laws; in every 
case getting conviction. 

Mr. Spearman came to Washington in Jan- 
uary, 1929, joining the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion’s legal division. He became its senior as- 
sistant general counsel. Mr. Spearman resigned 
in 1931 to resume private practice at Washington 
and on July 11, last, the day the new Commission 
was organized, was unanimously chosen its 
General Counsel. He is a co-author of a book 


‘On state and municipal regulation of radio. 


on a long string of powers. Security 
exchanges are declared to affect the 
national welfare in such a way as to 
make them subject to Federal control. 
The act claims that they must also 
be regulated to protect interstate com- 
merce and the national credit, both of - 
which are responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The act further asserts that regis- 
tration and control of the exchanges 
is essential to the Federal taxing power 
and to the proper operation of the 
national bank system and the Federal 
reserve system. 

The act, therefore, claims constitu- 
tionality for itself on five grounds: 
necessity for general public welfare, 
Federal power to protect intrastate 
commerce, Federal taxing power, Fed- 
eral power to protect the national 
credit, and protection of the Federal 
banking system. 

Beside registering the exchanges, the 
Commission will register the securities 
listed on the exchanges. The securi- 
ties must be registered to be traded in. 

This registration is not to be con- 
fused with the registration of securi- 
ties under the old Securities Act of 
1933. That registration applies to new 
security issues. They must be regis- 
tered and approved before they can be 
floated. 

Registration of stocks and bonds un- 
der the Security Exchange Act of 1934 
applies to all old and new securities 
which are now being traded in on the 
exchanges. Whereas the registration 
of securities under the Security Act of 
1933 is an initial Federal control which 
Stops there, the registration under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is a 
continuing Federal control like the 
Federal control over national and 
Federal reserve banks. 

May Demand Reports 

The act provides that as a condition 
of having its securities registered and 
traded in a corporation must agree to 
making a long list of reports. The 
power of the Commission to call for 
these reports gave rise to complaints 
that the control of securities is »being 
used as a device for controlling busi- 
ness. 


Current 
Comment 
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National 
Affairs 


Social Insurance 
By COL. MALCOLM C. RORTY 
President of the American Management 
. Association in an address before a Con- 
ference of Engineers at the Summer 
Camp of Stevens Institute of 


Perhaps the most serious danger 
which still threatens our reviving ac- 
tivities is the movement for an exe 
tensive program of social insurance. 
Such insurance has its possibilities for 
good, but these are combined with al- 
most infinite possibilities for harm, if 
each step is not taken slowly and with 
the most careful balancing of advan- 
tages against disadvantages. 

Depression unemployment was clearly 
not insurable, and its control is beyond 
the powers of individual businesses 
and industries and was a problem for 
national action. The only certain re- 
sult from attempts to load upon indus- . 
try the costs of insurance against de- 
pressions will be that of creating new 
elements of chronic unemployment. 


Banks Under New Deal 
By IRA NELSON MORRIS 
Former American Minister to Sweden, in 
a Statement issued at Wash- 


n 

Not only has the Government given 
to the banks a strengthened capital 
Structure and a stability of deposits, 
but it has provided them with a safe 
and sound liquid investment for those 
deposits at a time when profitable loans 
and discounts and investments are not 
thought by them to be plentiful. The 


credit of the Government has been 


maintained, and indeed enhanced. The 
quotations for Government bonds have 
kept well above par, and the bankers 
have been provided with a portfolio of 
liquid paper which enables them to 
make reasonable earnings with full 
safety. 


Farmers and Speculation 
By DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, from a Joint 
Introduction with Prof. Harry Carman, 
to a series of studies on the His- 
tory of Agriculture 

Of all kinds of men, the farmer is 
the greatest speculator. He does not 
think of himself as a gambler, of 
course, but -he lives every day subject 
to such risks as would give a pro- 
fessional Wall Street operator nervous 
chills. But farmers learn to take their 
risks calmly. 

They live in the mist of change, too, 
quite unaware of its inevitable effect 
on them. Our agriculture has per- 
Sistently retained, except in its newest 
regions, a strictly proprietary organiza- 
tion. This amounted to asking for 
what happened: the victimization of 
farmers by manufacturers and mer- 
chants, who besides having better or- 
ganization, were apparently much less 
subject to the vagaries of nature. 


Civil Liberty and NRA 
By THOMAS DAY THACHER 
Former Solicitor General of the United 
States in a Radio Address from Sta- 
tion WJZ in New York, N. Y. 

The very essence of civil liberty con- 
sists in the right of every individual 
to claim the protection of the laws 
whenever he receives an injury. One 
of the first duties of Government is to 
afford that protection. 

This principle is violated—this pri- 
mary duty of Government is ignored— 
by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

General Johnson calls the NRA self- 
government in business. Senator Borah 
salls it bureaucracy in combination with 
monopoly. Call it what you will. As 
it is now administered, it is abhorrent 
to the American sense of justice and 
fair play. 
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DRESSING NATION’S HOUSES WITH AID 


Federal Housing 


Scheme: How It 
Will Operate 


URING all these years of the d>- 
pression, time and the elemcats. 
have been eating away at 25,000,0u0) 
houses. Paint has faded, roofs have! 
begun to leak, walls have cracked.'' 
And in a large proportion of the cuszs | 
owners did nothing about it becaiise 
they couldn’t afford to. 
With the granting this past week ot | 
the first loan for home modernization, 
under a plan taid down by the new 
Federal Housing Administration, a 
vast Government program was set in 
motion to halt this deterioration :f 
the Nation’s houses. Home owners 
with regular incomes may now bor- 
row on their own credit and at a icw 
interest rate to make repairs and im- 
provements on their homes. Taey 
repay on the “easy payment” plas 
The Government thus introduces 
the installment plan for house re- 
pair and puts its blessing on the I. O. 
U. of the average citizen. 


The interest rate will be low in 
_ comparison with present charges on 
Similar loans. But that does nt 


What it looked like once, and what 


BEFORE AND AFTER IN THE HOUS 


t looks like now—a house that has been improved. It is jobs like 
this that the Housing Administration is promoting. 


- = 


mean 5 per cent, as some people hae 


thought, basing their opinion on ti recently covering 64 cities. A prelum:- | ciations, or finance companies ap- 


; 1 “ae nary tabulation shows that of evciy proved by the FHA will advance him 
fact that $5 is paid in advance as pd 100° residential units (houses or,the aid desired. He may also obtain 


may find this a barrier which he can, 
not pass. There is no need for him to | 


a margin of safety so wide that he 
need have no worry on the score of 
loss. 

Nor need the banker worry about 
the liquidity of these loans. If he 
needs cash, he can take the notes to 
the FHA and borrow cash on them up 
to their full face value. 


Contrast With Rates 
of Loan Companies 


Small loan companies usually fortify 
themselves against loss by charging a 
much higher amount for loans than 
the FHA program countenances. Their 
loans are often made at a nominal 
rate of 6 per cent, but when the bor- 
rower gets through paying the credit 
investigation charges, the service and 
bookkeeping charges, and possibly 
some penalty charges, the actual an- 
nual rate may soar from 50 to 100 per 
cent on the money used. 

In 25 States, a Uniform Small Loan 
Law is in effect, under which loans up 
to $300 may be obtained at 3% per 
cent a month on unpaid balances. 
This comes to an annual rate of 42 per 
cent. Some economists argue that it 
is equivalent to 51 per cent if calcu- 
lated according to strictly mathemati- 
cal formulas. From this fact may be 
seen how much lower is the cost of 
small loans under the FHA. 

It would not be right, of course, to 
Suppose that the charge of $5 on 
$100 means a cost of only 5 per cent 


interest charge on each $100 of a 
loan. The actual rate will be nearer! 


10 per cent, but that is a mere frac- 
tion of the rate often charged tor 


small loans. | 


apartments) 45 were in need of mi- the same accommodation from ¢on- 
‘nor repairs, 17 required more radi-| tractors or building supply dealers. 


cal changes, and 2 were fit only for He does not borrow from the Govern-|_ 


the wrecking crew. Only 36 were re-| ment but from these agencies. 


worry on this score. The sole security | a year. In the first place, the bor- 
required is the borrower’s own per-| rower receives only $95, not $100. 
sonal note. Then he repays in installments, so 

It is true that, in some States, State | for most of the time he is using less 
banks and other financial institutions| than the $95. If he repays in 12 in- 


garded as in satisfactory condii.on.| 


Having settled where he can wcc- 


Ways of Improving 
Homes Explained | 


Early applications for loans showed, 
that a large proportion of would-ve| 
borrowers were not acquainted wich 
the terms on which the money would 
be lent, although the FHA h:-d. 
spread broadcast attractively-prin.ed. 
booklets explaining the A-B-C’s of the | 
plan. This booklet listed 65 ways! 
in which houses might be improv-d| 
with advantage to the owners an) 
17 ways of improving business prop-. 
erty. | 

The first question for any interesicd 
householder to ask himself is, Does. 
the house need repairs or impr:ve-. 


to get the job done in the chapcst_ 
way. 


row under the new program, he wiil 
/next want to know how much he can 
‘borrow, and how long a period he may 
‘have for repaying the loan. 


Sources of Funds 
To Make Repairs 


Assuming that the home owner de- 
cides that his house is in need of er 
airs that he can not afford to put 3: 
as longer, what can be done about and Repayments 
it? If he has a regular job and some These points are determined by the 
cash laid by, the answer is simp.e. regulation of the FHA under authority 
Let him go ahead without recourse of the Federal Housing Law, which 
to borrowing. He thus acts as his the President signed last June 27. 
own banker, as it were, and is likeiy' Any qualified borrower may obtain 
from $100 to $2,000 on each house he 
owns up -to.a total of five. And he 

But perhaps he wants to keep the may arrange to repay the loan in 
cash in reserve, or maybe it has gu:'e monthly installments. extending over 
for a refrigerator or a new car. In| & maximum period of three years. 


Amount of Loans 


are not permitted to make such loans 
on real estate without requiring a 
mortgage or lien. But the national 
banks do not operate under the State 
laws, so the householder may go to/| 
them or to a contractor, who, by prop- | 
erly endorsing the note, may make it 
‘acceptable to the State institutions. 
‘Such, at least, is the opinion of the! 
FHA’s legal counsel. * | 


j 


How the Money 


May Be Used 


stallments, the average amount out- 
standing works out to $51. So he 
pays $5 for the use of $51 for a year, 
and this comes to a little less thaa 
10 per cent. 


The Possible Saving 
By Self-financing 

Anyone who can finance his own 
home repairs makes that rate on his 
money in comparison with the cdst 
under an FHA loan. But, on the 
other hand, the cost of such a loan is 


Before the householder’s I. O. U. is| less than oue-fourth of the cost of 


acceptable, however, he must show 
that he owns the property, that taxes 
and mortgage payments, if any, are nut 
in arrears, and that he is not obligat- 


one made under the Uniform Small 


Loan Law. 
There are States in which it is il- 
legal to charge more than 6 per cent 


+ 
and slum clearance. William Green, 

president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has just laid before the 
Federation’s executive committee a 
plan for the erection of a new type 
of low-cost houses, and he hopes to 
obtain appropriations from the PWA’s 
Housing Division for carrying it out. 


The Drive to Set 


Need of Repairs to 
Many Million 
Edifices 


loans on the stipulated terms, James 
A. Moffett, Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator, announced in a country- 
Program in Motion _wide broadcast on Aug. 14. 
To get the home modernization Mr. Moffett defended current rrice 
plan into operation at the earliest levels in the building industry of 
possible moment, the FHA has util-| which a survey had been condu:ted 
ized the fleld agencies of the Na.onal| before the FHA program was 
Emergency Council, headed by Don-) launched. 
ald R. Richberg. Regional, Statc, and, “I see no reason,” he said, “why re- 
district directors of the Counc:| wili; pairs, improvements, and moderni7a- 
act for the FHA in a “sales promo- tion, and the building of new houses 
tion” campaign for getting home re-| should be done without a fair profi! 
pair work under way. 'to industry. Our position is sirply 
The purpose of the program in the that fair prices must be fair to both 
drive for recovery is to break the| the producer and the consumer.” 
credit jam which has been holding) On the other hand, the Ad itinis- 
up activity in the durable goods in-| tration was pledged to expose any 
dustries. Unemployment in these;cases in which profiteering night 
industries, of which building is the! arise. A general increase in orice 
chief, has stubbornly resisted effor:. levels was forecast with the 
at reduction, and it is hoped that the| of the campaign. 
demand for labor and materials re-| The program itself, said Mr. Moffett, 
leased under the new program will) jis no experiment. Great Britain a‘- 
go far toward restoring prosper‘vy tO fords an example of what may te 
the building industry and relai*i) gone in this field. Since 1922, tre 
trades. British government has built 2,530.900 
There are 28,000 financial institu- | homes, and this year will build b> 
tions approved by the FHA for ‘he | tween 300,000 and 400,000 more. Mr. 
purposes of the program. Of this! Moffett contrasted this with a drop 
number, 1,131 have signed contracts of 90 per cent in- American hom:2- 
with the Administration for moking building activity. 


=. 


ments? Each individual owner is, of{ that case, the banks and many other| Then comes a crucial question.|ing himself to repay each year more| interest on loans. In such States, the 


course, the final judge in his own, 
case. But the Government has a [cv 
ideas on this point, too. 

Under the auspices of the PWA, a 
real estate inventory was completed 


agencies are ready to help him ou What security is required? If a mort- 


terms he could not ordinarily have ov- gage or a lien on the property is de- 
tained before. National or State banks manded or if the haguseholder must 


or trust companies, industrial or sav- pledge securities as collateral or have 
ings banks, bullding and loan a%sv- one or more backers for his note, he 
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First Copy of The United States News 


nited States News is to present each week a comprenen- 


‘than 20 per cent of his income. Hus- | prevalent practice must be followed 
‘band and wife must both sign the note °f classifying a portion of the cost 
‘if the borrower is married. All the| 4S 4 service charge. | 

‘money borrowed must be spent on the| AS explained already FHA loans 
property. It can not be used for fur- are for home owners who have regu- 
-niture or a vacation trip. The house- lar incomes and whose properties are 
holder may, however, spend it on the "Ot encumbered by unpaid taxes or 
‘project in whatever way he sees fit. Mortgage interest. Furthermore, 
‘He may, for instance, perform the their annual incomes must ‘e at 
‘labor himself, spending all the money /east five times the amount of the 
‘for material. annual repayments to which they 
| After all that is settled, the question | in 
‘of the interest charge remains. This, “¢ 0P!nion of many bankers, is more 
is the way that is arranged. Suppose conservative than the requirements of 
‘a householder borrows $100. He pays | lending institutions, and wi’: re- 
| ‘duce greatly the number of pcople 


pays it in advance. So he receives |®8® May qualify for loans. On the 
$95. Then, if he wante to repay it in. other hand, it is held, this condition 
‘a year, he may pay $8 a month. The Will restrict loans to “good risks and 
‘last payment, of course, will come to | Will minimize instances of . hoie- 
only $7. There is no service charge | holders overburdened by the weight 
or other cost. : 'of payments to be made. 


| Finally, if the bor- Distress Cases 
rower can not keep up his payments’ ‘ 
Practically all borrowers will do so if | Are Ineligible 

at all possible. That is the experience) Home owners in distress are not 
of companies that have been for qa eligible for aid under the plan. ‘i ‘sey 
long time in the business of advancing Must go to the Home Owners’ woan 
small loans. But if any payment is| Corporation, which already has res- 


The news articles are prepared under rigid instructions to our staff to gather all 
phases of controversial questions and to explain them impartially. 

The signed articles, whether by government officials or persons outside of pub- 
lic life, represent the viewpoint of thcir respective authors and the mere publication 


by us of their views does not in any way commit this publication to those views. 


Principal Features Kach Week 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASH- . 


tion in full. 


| Loans Available 
To Farmers 


- delayed beyond 15 days, the bank may cued 430,000 American homes fiom 
charge an additional 5 cents on each foreclosure. 


HOLC has taken over 


dollar of each payment in arrears. | the mortgages on these houses and 


Persistent delinquency will make it 
necessary for the financial institution | 
to take proper steps to make collec- 


issued in payment 1.3 billion d.Lars 
of its own bonds, which are guargn- 
teed by the Government. It still nar 
capacity for absorbing 1.7 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of mortgages. It is re- 
ported that 400,000 additional dis- 
tressed mortgages are about in be 


taken over and that the Corporaiion 


—This is intended to be an intimate sur- 
vey of the present day situation with an 
It is designed to tell 
you what to expect and what to prepare 
(If put in “Washington letter” form 
this kind of information would cost many 


eye to the future. 
for. 


times the _ subscription 


United States News.) This is to be found 


on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TO- 
DAY—tThis is a brief summary for the 


busy readers brought up 
and gives a quick picture 


fairs of the week immediately preceding 
It is brought up to date 
as of noon-on Saturday immediately pre- 


its publication. 


ceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF 


DENT’S WEEK—So much interest at- 
taches to what the President himself 
does that we devote these two columns 
every week to a story of the sequence of 
events in the White House. 


teresting story of the wo 


important personality in government to- 


day. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
—Most people do not have time to read 
long articles on foreign affairs or to di- 
gest the many cablegrams that come 
from different parts of the world. 


INGTON—A human interest study each 
week of the life of the national capital. 


6. WHO’S WHO IN GOVERNMENT 
—Every week we present essential bi- 
ographical facts helping you to become 
acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the 
New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAW- 
RENCE—So much of the materia] ema- 
nating from government which we pub- 
lish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people 
in government that we present on the 
back page of every issue an appraisal by 
David Lawrence based uponsmore than a 
quarter of a century’s experience with 
governmental affairs through various ad- 
ministrations. Whether you agree with 
the David Lawrence analysis or not you 
will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and 
features of The United States News. If 
you spend an honr of one evening a week 
in the reading of The United States 
News you will find that you havea better- _ 
than-average understanding of national 
affairs. 


If you like The United States News 
we would appreciate it if you would com- 


price of The 


to the minute, 
of national af- 


THE PRESI- 


It is an in- 
rk of the most 


In 


__ Business firms and farmers are en- has applications for aid from a mil- 
titled to the same terms as household- lion more home owners. Mortzages 
ers. Repayment from farmers miay be eligible for aid, according to present 
arranged on a seasonal instead of a regulations, must have been in in- 

‘monthly basis. {voluntary default on June 13, 1933. 

_ Many persons will want to ask why; Two other governmental agencies 
the banks are willing to lend money have a hand in the housing business. 

on these terms, which seem to make! The Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
such a sharp break from their past | tem lends money to banks belonging 
It lies in a provision of the Housing gages which the banks hold. This 

Act, which guarantees the banks | releases money which the banks may 

against any loss up to 20 per cent of| use to finance loans under the FHA 
the loans. When it is considered that) program or for other purposes. 
the average small loan of this type; The PWA also has a Housing Divi- 
has shown in the past a loss of around | sion, which is charged with develop- 
3 per cent, the banker appears to have |ing a program for low-cost housing 


THE RAILWAY PENSION ACT 
UNDER ATTACK IN COURTS 


Carriers’ Defeat in First Attempt to Block Operation of 
Newly Organized System 


Newest of all railroad problems is the rier to its employes for service during 
Railroad Retirement Act, creating ma-/| July, 1934. 

chinery for a Federal pension fund for; The Association of Railway Executives, 
rail employes, for which the rail carriers | representing 98 per cent of all the rail- 
say the assessment the first year would; road mileage of the United States, ap- 
be $90,000,000, with more in later years.! proximately 150 railroads, asked the Su- 
They are fighting this act, saying it is| preme Court of the District of Columbia 
“unconstitutional, and the issue ultimately | to enjoin the enforcement of the railroad 


policy. There is, of course, a reason. to the system on the security of mort-|. 


this feature time is saved for you and a 
summarized analysis is made of the 


names of those 
whole international scene. 


Circulation Department 


Ghe States News 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


mend it to your friends or send us the 


with your recommendation. 


to whom we may write 


may be up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


| There is renewed talk of the railroads 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| Sion for authority to charge higher 
| freight rates to offset depleted railway 
| revenues. A committee of officials repre- 
senting railroad systems will meet in 
Washington this week to discuss this sub- 


ject. 
First Assessment | 
The Railroad Retirement Board, in its 
first order the past week, “in the matter 
or advances on the contributions of car- 
riers to the retirement fund,” made its 
initial assessment on the railroads. It di- 


United States Treasury by August 25 an 
advance on its contribution to the retire- 


retirement act pending a test of its con- 
_ stitutionality. 
The Carriers’ Claims 

They said the pension fund assessment 
under the law—2 per cent of monthly sal- 
aries from employes and 4 per cent of 
total pay rolls from the carriers—would 
work irreparable injury to the rafroads, 
and that assessments, if paid, might not 
be recoverable. 
_ Government counsel denied there had 
been any showing of irreparable injury, 
and Judge James M. Proctor remarked it 
is not conceivable that Congress would 
refuse to reimburse the railroads if the 
law were held to be invalid. 

The Government won in this initial 


| 


rected each of the carriers to pay into the | proceeding, the court refusing to issue a 
restraining order. 


So the matter rests 
until probably September, pending which 


ment fund equal to one-tenth of 1 per Government counsel! and railroad counsel 
cent of the compensation paid by the car- | will have their separate conferences. 


whispering. 


In leather club chairs 
Wicker yacht chairs 
Canvas beach chairs 

And in all sorts of chairs 
There’s quite a bit of talk 
About liquor these days 


Bewildered epicures 
Still stunned by the gin decade 
See a thousand names 

They never heard before 

On a thousand bottles 

They never saw before 

And wonder who’s loony now 


They’re tired of green liquor 
Phony liquor 
Synthetic liquor 
Harsh and unhealthy liquor 
And they’re willing to pay 
A reasonable price 
For a straight pure 
Mellow wholesome whiskey 


Adequately aged 


That’s why our limited stock 
Of Old Overholt rye 

Is selling so well 

And deserves your attention 
Before it’s all gone 


Get some today 

At your favorite store or bar 
It isn’t bonded © 

Being a few weeks short 
Of 4 years in oak 

But it’s 4 summers old 
Straight as straight 

100 proof 

And we give you our word 
You'll find it the choicest 
You’ve ever tippled 

And our word 


Is as good as our bond! 


120 Broadway, New York City 
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AMERICA’S 


Safety in 1 Flying: 
Rigid Commercial 
Aviation Control 


Stringent Revision of Rules 
Propesed by Department 
Of Commerce Are Ac- 
cepted by Industry | 


Aviation history is in the making! 

The absolute power that the last Con-, 
gress gave to the Commerce Department | 
to compel air transport lines to obey Fed- 
eral safety rules, by amending the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926. has already show n 
results. 

The two-day conference . between alr 
transport leaders. officials of the bureau 
and other Federal aviation leaders on 
Aug. 15-16, saw almost every one of the, 
major changes contained in the newly | 
proposed air commerce regulations ap-; 
proved without controversy. 

Industry to Profit 

Opening the conference With an asser- | 
tion tha: protection agains: accidents, 
should be the basis of further develop- | 
ment in the industry, the Secretary of | 
Commerce, Danie! C. Roper, declared: | 

“I, may be that this emphasizing of | 
the human element will cost us a few 
more dollars ai the outset, but in the 
long run it will prove bes: for the in- 
dustry.” 

Another higihlign: of Secretary 
speech was tne statement: 

“We miust expecta constani conflict 
between those who nave the highest in- 
terest in the development of air com-. 
merce and those interested primarily for 
selfish reasons.” 

Important among the regulations which 
the Commerce Department placed before 
the air operators was the plan for set- 
ting up individual regulations tor specific 


Roper's 


routes. Briefly. the plan calls for di-) 
version of the route flown by the com- 
pany into operating divisions. each di- 


vision representing a round trip flown 
by a pilot. 

When the pilot has demonstraied his 
familiarity with his route he will be quali- 
fied and certified. In this way individual 
standards can be maintained in whic 
the character of individual airports. radio 
facilities and other factors can be taken 


into account. 
Problem of Single-engines 


Hereafter when a single-engined plane 
is retired it will be doomed unless in the 
‘meantime a Diesel or other aircraft motor 
is perfected that will virtually eliminate | 
the hazards of power plant failure in 
flight. A stiffening up of multi-motored. 
equipment on lines carrying passengers 
at night was ‘meted out to the big air 
companies. Flying through or over bad 
weather and in mountainous country are 
the potential threats that caused this 
tightening up on the part of Govern- 
ment officials. ° 

“Not only will the air line regulations 
be brought up to date.” said Eugene L. 
Vidal. director of. air commerce, “but they 
‘will be localized. An air line operating 
over the Rocky Mountains has problems 
entirely different from those of a line 
fiving over the flat farm lands of the 
Middle West, and still another technique 
is called for along the Atlantic Coast. 
Different requirements will be set up for 
operations in various parts’ of the coun- 
try. 

Maximum Flying Time 

A major point left unsectiled at the air 
conference was the regulation advanced 
by Federal officials setting 1.000 hours a 
vear and 100 hours per month as the 


maximum regular flying time for pilots. 
The deadlock came in the conference 


when air transport operators demanded 
110 hours a month and the air transport 
Pilots 85 hours.a month. 

The reduction of flying hours was con- 
sidered chiefly as a means of spreading 
employment among the many _ jobless 
fivers. In order to facilitate the working 
of the conference, departmental officials 
asked and agreed to mect with them laicr 
in the month to effect an agreemeni. 

For the first time. an “airway” was 
defined. According to officials it con- 
Stituies a path 50 miles wide and ex- 
tending 235 miles beyond either terminal 
or division. Pilots will not be permitted 
to deviate from Such airways and will 
be strictly confined to them. In case oi 
a forced landing away from a regular air- 
field. the pilot will no: be permiited to 
take off again with the passengers. 

Schedules Too Fast 

“Too fast.” said Major R. W. Schroeder. 
chief of the airways inspection service. 
referring to air line schedules. Com- 
plaints to the air commerce bureau by 
passengers in connection with delayed ar- 
rivals was attributed by Mr. Vidal to the 
enthusiasm of operators who advertised 
greater speed than their planes were 
capable of fiving. 

The atiempt of 


air line operators to 


lift the bern on night-time fiving from 
Single-engined planes was unsuccessful, 


the bureau insistent on this new Satety 
phasc. However. the operators cbtained | 
one concession from Uncle Sam's air war- 
‘dens. Where the scheduled flight began 
in daylight hours and but a short dis- 
tance remained when darkness arrived. 
the single-engined planes are at liberty 
to proceed. Another Slight concession 
— would permit these craft to fly when cloud 
banks were more than 2.000 feet above 
the ground. 

Safety in Air Transport 

Deaths resulting from air transport ac- 
cidents came in for discussion also. The 
industry and the bureau are extremly 
concerned over 12 passenger tatalities in 


the first six months of air transport 
schedule in 1934 as compared to two 


deaths in the corresponding period last 
Year. 

It was indicatea that these tatalities 
were the result of pilois using alternate 
routes When bad weather made flving over 
thier regular course—impossible. How- 
ever. if Was pointed out. such an index to 
Passenger tataliies Was not acceptable, in- 
asmuch as there were but twenty-five do- 
mestic air line accidents in the first hali 
of 134 and forty-seven in the first half ot 
1933. the total deaths amounting to twenty 


and seventen. iespectively.. including 
passengers and crew. 
Mr. Vidal asserted that “greater suc- 


cess for the air lines will be assured. if 
the new regulations assist the industry in 
providing a safe and reliable transport 
Service over ail the routes traversed by 
scheduled craft.” 

At the conclusion of the conference Di- 
rector of Air Cominerce Vidal left on the: 
bureau's first official inspection of Ameri- 
Can-owned air lines in Latin America. 
These air lines were also brousht under 
the jurisdiction ot the bureau with re- 
Spect to safety regulations for pas ssenger | 
travel. by the legislation enacted in the | 
last session of Congress. Previously the 
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Murray W. Latimer Who Heads Country's Latest Social Plan ‘ 


In Banking in the 
Land of Cotton 


"THERE are two natural approaches 
lo the proiessicn-—ioer such it 
grown to be—of economist. One 
still trails its garments from the 
halls of learning and the other 
emerges, more or less full-fledged 
from the ranks of business. A com- 
bination of both might. it may be 
imagined, be something devoutely 
to be wished for, sinee. in this day 
and age an economist is no longer 
2 pundit who merely propels his 
theories through space leiting the 
chips fall where they may. He is 
supposed to be, a practical person, 
who like a doctor. must diagnose 
and prescribe with the usual un- 
fortunate results for his practice if 
too many: of the patients succumb 
before they have recovered suffi- 
cient material health to pay tneic 
bills. 

Ii was with just such a dual bene- 
diction, from boih the gown and 
the town, that Murray Webb Lati- 
mer, set out on the career that. for 
the nonce. finds him headine the 
governmental end of what he refers 
to as “the first 


majar social insur - 
ance function” that America thas 
taken on her shoulders. Mr. Lati- 


mer is Chairman of the Railway Re- 
lirement Board, ecreaied under the 
act of Congress thai required a na- 
tional pension system for all rail- 
roads. the constitutionality of which 
has vet to be passed upon by the 
court of last resort. 

Just what would happen to Mr. 
Latimer and his job if the maior- 
itv of the black-gowned justices of 
the Supreme Court agree with the 
protesting railroads does not inter- 
est us at the moment since tie 
Board with due concern for the 
Biblical advice that we take no 
thought of the morrow, its 
sleeves rolled up and is elbow deep 
in today’s job, 


Learned About Life 
In Cotton State Bank 


When young Mr. Latimer—and he 
admits he was that at 18—stepped 
out of college with his Bachelor of 
Arts diploma and very little knawl. 
edge of the world, all he knew about 
economics was What was thrown iv 
for good measure in a course li 
which the classics predominated and 
mathematics had an important parc. 
His father was, and is, a Professor 
of Greek. The son took toit naturaly 
and doesn't regret the study of its 
intricacies asgunhelpful today. But 
when he completed his undergradu- 
ate work he had by no means: fin- 
ished his academic career. Because 


aining 


has 


— 


he was young and because his life 
had moved entirely within the quict 
coniines of a professional household 
and a college town at Mississippi 
College where his father taught. he 
decided that a slice of life in the 
raw nuezht well be sandwiched be- 

ween the predigested knowledge he 
had acauired and what might come 
next. It may have been that even 
then, in his subconscious mind, some 
of the aphorisms of Plato on the 
oubject of human relations to the 
State had found deeper root than 
Homer's thundering periods which 
described the less reaiistic squabble 
of epie gods and heroes. 


When King Cotton's 
Crown Was Shaky 


In any case Mr. Latimer sought 
out not the teachers but the 
bankers tor his next jessons in life, 
first in his birthplace of Clinton, 
Miss.. and then to the town of Shaw, 
center of the largest cotion-growing 
county in the country. Here the 
very air was filled with the downy 
preduct that was the community's 
life. Here, all about. were planta- 
tions: of cotton ranging from 500 to 
10.000 acres in size. In the bank 
the youne man found his finger on 
the pulse of the social and economic 
welfare of the countryside for there 
pessed belore him each day the ne- 
20tialions which made up the larger 
part of the bank's. business: 
ing of the crops which were the 
barometer of the prosperity of the 
neighborhood. 

Early he realized the tragedy 
dependence, of any group upon a 
single harvest and later the bitter 
evils of lack of “diversification” were 
actuarial equally as clear to every- 
one from the laborer in the field to 
the banker at his desk. Evils so an- 
Clent that they had already been 
recognized in the folk-sayings of the 
English proverb about the danger of 
“putiine all one’s eves in one 
basket. 


of 


Studied Big Business 
ln a Harvard School 


Those years of young Latimer's 
first apprenticeship reflected the 
high prices which the war had made 
and to some extent over-production 
was Still scotched by man and beast 
--labor scarcity and the boll weevil. 
But the coming debacle was avi 
dent to the eye of the keen ob- 
server. 

Whether or not this practical ex- 
perience and observation turned 
Mr. Latimer’s thoughis toward the 
rules that govern supply and de- 
mand and their corolaries, he de- 
cided to study business. went to 
Harvard University and in 1924 
emerged with M. B. A.—master 


finane- 


of 


_and for the 


dreamed of by the ancient praccep- 
tor who mumbling his Latin bless- 
ings awarded the first bachclor 
arts degree. 

But long before he was permiiced 
to write these new alphabetical 
symbols after his name he had been 
rubbing elbows in the world of busi- 
ness and consorling with men and 
institutions that would have caused 
his former banker associates to 
stand up and take respectiul notice. 
The type of studies 
engaged generated a centrifugal 
force which threw the post-graduate 
far beyond the limits of books and 
theses, straight into ihe heari of 
commerce... For the first two years 
Of his three years at Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Admiunis- 
tratién he was section supervisor of 
the Bureau. of Business Research 
st two an Instructor 
in Finance, which tells its own story. 

And in these two capacities his 
workshop was among the files and 
records of great corporations. One 
of the institutions whose records. 
statistics, and system of operation 
he was allowed to peruse was the 
American Telegraph & Telephone 
Company, which like other busi- 
nesses Was only too glad to have its 
methods the subject of careful study 
Which frequently proved as reyeal- 
ing to them as to the siudent. 


Then on the Staff 
Oj Miss Perkins 

When Mr. Latimer ieft Harvard 
he became Chief Siatistician of the 
Industrial Relations Counsellors, a 
nonprofit corporation, engaged in 
the. research and investigation of 
problems in the business world and 
here he soon became interested in 
work closely allied with his present 
duties: unemployment insurance 
and industrial pensions. His activi- 
ties soon attracted attention and he 
founda his professional services in 
demand. He worked for many large 
corporations including a number in 
the Standard Oil gicup and others 
ranging from vlass manufacturers 
to chemists. 

In this capacity he went through 
the whole gamut cf operations 
Which are involved in the subject 
of pensions. which beside the de- 
tails involved in working out the 
contributory sources of funds takes 
in a field as wide and as exacting 
as the life insurance business itself 
With its actuarial studies and its in- 
vestment problems. 

This brings the siory up to 1933 
when the biggest business of all 
called for Mr. Latimer—the United 
Staces Government. And so the In- 
dustrial Relations Counsellors, Inc.. 
like many other private enterprises 
“loaned” one of their staff to Unele 
Sam. Mr. Latimer was’ a member 


business administration, a tile un- , of the Committee on Governmnt 


in whieh he 


Statisiies and Information Services 
and Special Agent of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Deparment 
of Labor. serving also on Seeretary 
Perkin’s Advisory Board. 


Gre Notable Task Was 
Study of Pension Sysiens 


One of the bie jens of research 
that icll into s hands 
Was the investigation copducied 


tinder ihe CWA whieh made a sivdy 
Oi the pension situaiion for the 
Federal Coordinator of Transporia- 
tion. The work was done by a 
group of men whien hardly could 
have been called together under 
normal conditions. But thants to 
the deprrssion there was availeb!o 
such talent under normal con- 
ditions high salaries 
from financial and brsiness 
houses but which easy to en- 
list in this type of work ai even une 
modest fees the Government could 
offer. 


as 
coming 


laige 


Vj 


Comprehensive as these activities 


in which Mr. Laiimer hes indulecd 
may appear, they give but a super- 
ficial picture of the man. Some of 
the svirit which he is able to 
breathe into his cack may be caughi 
in his conversation although there 
is novhing of the propagandist 


“Studied for a Decade in 


Modern Problems of 
Bie Business 


Nor is he a lawver 
such laws he has learned 
Wives sce atiminisicred are 
ecrefully sealed to the imponder- 
avgles of human naiure. He is ear- 
*nesi. he is eautious and he believes. 
To talk with him in his new office 
in the Inierstate Cominerce Build: 
lig, new that the bareness of 
its Walls is a litile siartling, one pic- 
lures a Workman. sure of his toois 
vnd anxious. to shape the mato- 
bevore him, according 
-dantic rots. but by o 
9 that stoned by 
uncerstanding, 

At home—he is married and 
one son—-he lives much with 
work but erjoys an avoeation 
he has followed trom 
music. The piano is his 
escape irom tac world. labor and 
capital, wealth and poveiiy. His 
intellecvual diversion is one tha. he 
porrowed from his wife. the read- 
ine of constitutional law. 
cnough it now the interpre: 
of that law who musi bless or bai 
the task in hand. 


‘about him. and 


aud 


“ae 


sO 


LO 
numan 


any p 
is [0 
Nas 
ilis 
bovinood, 
emotional 
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JOY FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


IN RECENT STAMP ISSUES = 


Siamp collectors 
announcement bv 
James A. Farley as io the 
of first-davy sale for the 
of the National Park 
stamps. 

The 9-cent Glacier National Park — 
will be sold fitst on Aueust at. Giecis 
Park. Mont.. and D. C.: 
Gecent Crater Lake National Park. on Sep- 
tember 5 at Crater Lake. Ore.. and Wash- 
D. C.: tine Zion Nautional 
Park. on Si ptember 16. at Zion National 
Parh. Viah. ana Wasnineton. D. C.: the 
4-cont Mesa Verde National Park. on Sep- 
tember B25. at Mesa Verde Naticonel Park. 
Colc.. and at Washingion. D. C.: the 7- 
cent Acadia National Park. on October 2 at 
Bar Harbor. Maine. und Washiugion, D. 
C.: and the 10-cent Smoky Mountain Nua- 


wre hailing with jov the 

Posi:masier General 
dates and places. 
remaining 
posiage 


ISSUES 


series of 


tional Park. on Ociobcr 8 at Gatlinbure. 
Tenn.. and Washington. D. C. 
The imperforate sheet of six 3-cent 


stamps of the Mt. Rainier design. issued as 
a souvenir of the annual convention of the 


American Philatelic Society at Atlantic 
Citv. N. J.. will have its first sale August 
°§ at the branch Philatelie Agenev in At- 


lantie Citv. Net issucd to 
special she.t will. for 
collectors, be placed on sale at the Phil- 
atelic Agency oi the Post Depert- 
ment in Washington. D. C.. Sept. 
The Postmascer ai Chicago a been au- 
thorized to provide cover service on Au- 


ihe be hetit Of Stamp 


, gust 30 for stamp collectors desiring first- 


gay cancellat 
bination air 
Which will be 
on that 


lons of Lhe new 16-cent con- 
mail-special Celivers siump 
fizsi offered for sale in Chi- 
date. The Posting ster in 
Washington. D. C., also will provide cover 
service for this stamp on Aueust 31, the 
first posi office ocher then Chiecaeo to have 
the 16-cent one on sale, 


Leade of outh 

In F 
(Cont nucd 
or the 


Aucust 17 at San Fr 
of the 


of Crime 


Page 3.1 
Uniied Siaies, 


The 
of the thi 


iornev ra! 
ANCISCco, 
stands in 


is one 
the was 
Organization, he explained. 
A Federal Gun Law 

In appreving a gun law proposed for 
California. which would prehibit. unau- 
thorized persons from carrvinz pistols. 
J. W. B. Smith. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, announced that a similar provisicn 
would he sought in Federal legislation 
when Congress again mecis. 

Federal leeisiation 
19 enadvle the Govern 
ihe of dangercus 
D. W. MacCormack. 
Inissioncr, sinted that the immisreation 
laws should be changed to facilitate this 
resuli and also to provide for a 
inethod of selecting desirable 
admission to country, 


thay 


hes 


such 


will be re- 
ment to rid 
¢: 


allens tor 


better 


| 


truection of 
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PEN SION SYSTEM A Growing Navy: 


Sea-dogs’ ‘Dreams 
Near Realization 


‘Second-to-None’— Fleet in 
Sight as Bids on 12 More 
Ships are Opened; 8 Built 
Already This Year 


The dream of everv 
to none’—was in a manner 

launcs.ed when bids for the 
12 vessels were opened Aug. 
by Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of 

Navy. in the presence of Henry L. 
Roosevelt. Assistant Secreiarv of the Navy, 
other nigh ranking officers. and officials 
oi the competing ship-building companies 

The bids were submitted for one heavy 
cruiser, one light cruiser. two heavy de- 
sirovers, five destrovers. and five sube- 
marines. The proposals will total somee- 
where between $60.000.000 and $65,000.000. 
Twelve more vessels. all a part of the 
1934-35 navy program. will receive pro- 
pesals this Fall. Officials stated that 
contracts for the first 12 ships will be 
awarded in the next two weeks, 

Navy Yard Construction 

Tie Trammell-Vinson Construction Act 
suipiuates thai the other 12 vessels must 
be built in ithe Navy Department's own 
varas.. However. if the President. in the 
interest of the public. decides to have 
them constructed clsewhere the Act makes 
provision for such an arrangement.  Esti- 
mates on these later vessels are expected 
to be higher with a slower construction 
speed hecause of limited building facili- 
ties in the Navy Yaras. 

Officials were somewhat surprised 
‘he prices in the bias received on 
lirst group of vessels. Thev showed sharp 
nereases in the expected cosis. This 
however. Was revealed as necessary owin2 
io rising prices of Jabor and materials. 
bids offered by the con- 
iractors ok the assumpiion that stil 
iurther changes would be made in 
struction prices. These substitute bids 
vere lower than the oviginal ones, on ike 
condition that adjustments could be made 
by Navy ofiicials and the companies if 
there were decided increases or decreases 
in prices. 


loval sea-dog—"A 


15 


the 


at 
the 


Ahemate 


Wel 


iG Million Above Estimates 
The original bids were revealed by Navy 


Officials to be about $10.000.000 more than 
their own estimates. Asa result, they 


may favor the alternate bids in the hope 


‘ihat construction costs can be worked out 


in ‘such a way 
Close to their 


The cru Sers 


aS to brine the ficures 
estimates. 

to be built in the first 
Were auiherized bv Coneress in 1929, 
Under the terms of the London ireaiy the 
heavy cruiser will be the last of the 18 
o1 this allowed the United 
Stutes. The keel can not be laid until 
19 35. 

Public works fund money will be used 
in the construction of the other ten ves- 
The Navy will still be 76 vessels 
short of the total authorized by the Lon- 
den treaty, even eiter these 24 ships are 
completed. At, present. 45 vessels are un- 
der construction in private vards and 
Navy Yards. 

Eight Ships Completed 

"Since ihe first of this vear eight ships 

have been completed and the ninth. the 


U. S. S. “Tuscaloosa.” will slide out of 
hhiladelp! ‘next month. Before the Navy 
can attain treaty strength. 51 destrovers. 24 


submarines. 2. lieht 
carricr must be constructed. 
ow bidder on ihe heavy cruiser 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Kearney. N. J.. with an offer of 
515,669,000, more than $2,000.000 under the 


cruisers. and 1 air- 
was 


next higher proposal. Lowest bid on the 
heht eruiser came irom the Gulf Indus- 
ines Of Pensacola. Florida. with an offer 


Oi 000.000. Second lew wes $13.700:- 
irom the Newport News Shipbuilding 
und Dev Dock Company. Newport News, 
Va. The - Federal company of Kearney 
Turned in another set or low bids on the 
iwo destrevers. to be built for $5.238.- 
ONO and two for $4,606.000 cach. The Gene 
sal Engineering and Dry Dock Company 


Oo; Oaktland., Calii.. wes the lowest bidder 
ch the light destrovers. Ik was estimaicd 
that the would Cosi $3,- 
000.000 cach. 
Ressurecling a Ship 

Tne Sies! Cazeo Ship “Remus.” ens of 
Uncle Sam's wariime vessels. will 
leave ihe ship ‘jn the James 


Wheiher hor 
tne serap heap or the ce 


path to 
Offic. 


mail route is a quesiion for Naiy 
WO 

Lowest bids opencd ty James Craiz 
Pouce Aug. 16. revealed one of $9.250 


cm the North 
Philadclohia. tor the 
the from tie Gull Pacific } 
Line, Lid. for the vessel io he 
vovaied ior vears on Ocean Mail Rou'? 


ern Metal ae ny. Inc, 


Vessel to be 


A ‘Shake-down Cruise’ 

Augusi 23 wil! sce the U.S. S.“Farragut.® 
lestvover ci 1.560 tons. leave the Besten 
Navy Yard on her ‘“shake-down”  cruis? 
to Cuba and back. 

The “Farragui.” commanded 
mander Elliti Buckmaster, U. 
first dosirover to be placed in come 
saith since August. 1922. when the last 
he World War program of destrovers 


by Come 


was compleied. Mis. James Roosevelt 
ane as her sponsor when she was 
launched 19234. 


New Naval Chief 


New Chairinan of the Navy's General 
Beard+ will be Rear Admiral Frank H. 
Clark. succeeding Rear Admiral Richard 
H. Leith. who retires from active duty 
on Sepi: 1. Navy officials siaied Aug. 16, 

Serving wih Commodore Schiev's Flve 


ne Squedron during the Spanish-Amere- 
can Wer and active in the Battle of 
Santiazo, Rear Admiral Clark has had a 
Varied cureer in the service of the Navy. 


Change in Ship Officers 

Back to the U. S. S. “Indianapolis.” 
fiagship of the Scouting Force. as Execue 
tive Officer goes Commander Theodore S. 
Vilkinson. Into his place Secretary 
of the General Board, Navv Department, 
goes Commander Roscoe E. Schuirmantk 
Both Commanders have distinguished 
naval records 


Motor Ships Increase 
For vears motor vessels have been strik- 
ine a popular note among merchant mas 
rine interests. Now they are at an alle 
peak in rumber and tonnage 
vre 12.836 metor ships compar 
stoam vessels and 1,123 sailing 


last 10 
trend of 


Wise service, 


vears there has been @a 
tonnage trom 


according to the Dee 


in the 
cided 
LO 


‘partment of Commerce. 
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Changes in Nation’s Diet 


As Food Supply improves 


| 


One Way to Keep | 


Cost of Dinners: 


How Science Has Made Many Perishable Within a Budget 
Products Continually Available | | 


THE kind of food the average person 

eats varies with the season. Prob- 
ably it will continue to do so, but not 
to such a great extent because science 
and Nature are combining to make 
possible a year-around diet with 


Summer foods in Winter and vice 
versa. | 

A few generations ago the buyer, 
of food products went to market to| 
find only the vegetables and fruits 
in season; now he can find practi-' 
cally any product. | 

The fruits and vegetables that have. 
moved from the occasional into the: 
regular supply in city markets in- 
clude fresh snap beans and new cab-| 
bage, beets. carrots, turnips, cauli-| 
flower, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, | 
peppers, peas, spinach, tomatoes,| 
grapes, avocados, strawberries, lemons, 
pears, apples, and oranges. ' 


Local supplies of vegetables and, 
fruits are incredsed by shipments' 
from Cuba, Mexico, Chile, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Bermuda, Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Italy, The Netherlands 
and other producing countries. Mod- 
ern ships employing refrigeration and 
“gassing” equipment to prevent de-| 
terioration of the products have come 


into common use in this trade. 


varietal characteristic or because of, 
some internal condition such as over- 
maturity. Likewise, it is true that a) 
fruit with a poor appearance caused 
by surface blemishes may have fiz.e. 
eating quality. 


Another suggestion is that con- | 


sumers buy fruits and vegetables in| 


season in the nearest production area. 
Local grown fruits, the Government 
experts explain, are usually lowest in 
price. Knowledge of the producing 
seasons may be especially helpful in 
guiding a housewife as to the best 
time to can or preserve certain com- 
modities. 


Things the Purchaser 
Should Guard Against 


Containers of fruits and small vege- | 
tables are sometimes loosely packed 


or they are faced with the best speci- | 
mens to present a good appearance to, 
the consumer, although the condition | 
of the commodity as a whole may be’ 
low. Thus, the purchaser is warned 
to watch for full measure and is .old| 
to check to see that the stock is good! 


throughout. | 


A distinction is made between 
blemishes that affect appearance and. 


| tatoes and sweet potatoes, rice and pota- 


Little Planning Assures 
Meals That Are Balanced 
Yet Inexpensive Varicty 


In the Food Served 


EEP the food costs of the dinner table 
down by not serving two dishes with 
the same food value at the same meal. 
“The family doesn’t need two of a kind,” 
says the Bureau of Home _ Economics. 
even of the cheapest kind.” 


The commonest mistakes of this sort, 
the food specialists state, come with pro- 
tein foods and starchy foods—protein the | 
most expensive kind and starch the) 
cheapest. Two protein dishes are seen 
many times at the same meal. There 
may be two kinds of meat, or meat and 
eges, eggs and fish, meat and cheese, 
cheese and eggs, meat and dried beans, 
and so on. Oftener than not, the food 
economists assert, one sees two starchy 
foods, such as macaroni and potatoes, po- 


toes, or rice and noodles, or other such 
repetitions. 


Ham and Eggs Expensive 

There is nothing harmful in the double- 
protein, double-starch meal, says the Bu- 
reau Of Home Economics, provided other 
kinds of necessary food can be afforded 
and served. Ham and eggs are fine 
together—if they can be afforded. But 
in actual food value, when every penny 


| has to be counted to get the variety the 


those that affect eating quality. Usu- | must hav 

j e to be healthy, ham and 

Change That Decade ally higher grades of fresh fruits and ages with bread and butter would prob- 
vegetables are free or practically frec | ably not mean as much to a person as 


‘from blemishes, but the blemishes|ham and cabbage, or eggs and tomatoes, 


Has Brought About ms 


Figures for carload shipments sup-| may be present to a considerable de- | either of which combinations with bread 


plied by the Department of Agricul-: 
ture show the transformation in| 
American consumption of fresh vege- 
tables during the decade between 1920 
and 1930. 

Shipments of snap beans increased 
from 1,500 cars in 1920 to 10,000 in 1930; | 
carrots from 1,600 to 12,000; celery) 
from 10,000 to 26,000; lettuce from 
14,000 to 56,000; spinach from 3,000, 
to 10,000, and tomatoes from 18,000 to, 
approximately 34,000 carloads. | 

Many factors have combined to en-. 
able the choice of fruits and vege-| 
tables at any season of the year.| 
Among the most important, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculutre, 
are improvements in methods of 
handling, grading, packing and trans- 
portation which have made it pos- 


sible to ship perishable vegetables and tors in the worker's tendency to be in- | fish; about one-seventh for bread, flour, 
-and cereals; the rest for fats (including 


fruits to distant markets. 

Fresh Lettuce for | 
Winter Consumption 


Scientists at State and Federal ag- 
ricultural experiment stations have 
made many fruits and vegetables more 
available throughout the year by de- 
veloping new varieties which mature 
progressively during the year and 
which possess long-keeping qualities. 
An example of this type of work is 
the comparatively recent development 


ples; dirty potatoes or those with out the greens. because in fish and greens 


gree on those of lower grade. 
Scoty, blotched, or flyspecked ap-. 


growth cracks; cabbage with a few. 
of the outer leaves yellowed or 
spotted, are typical examples of the 
many forms of surface blemish. Such | 
blemishes can usually be removed in 


the normal preparation for use. | 


Why Injuries Occur 
In Industrial Plants 


Fatigue, Age, and Experience 
| As Causative Factors 


GE, inielligence, experience, general 
health and fatigue are the chief fac- 


jured in machine operations. 
Studies made by the Division of Statis- | 


tics and Information of the New York etc. 


'meat, fish and eggs: so much for milk, | 


| Department of Labor show that accidents 
|are more frequent near the end of work | 
| Periods and of the week when fatigue is | 
| greater. 

_ Persons under 20 years are more sub-| 
ject to injury than older employes. The, 
age of 32 years seems to mark the time 
of greatest resistance to industrial acci- 
dents. This resistance holds nearly steady 


and butter would cost less. A person is 
better off with fish and turnip greens, for 
instance, than with fish and eggs, with- 


a greater variety of food substances is 
received than in the two protein dishes. 

To keep the food bills down, it is a 
good thing to make out a market list at 
the beginning of each week, says the Bu- 
Teau, in some such way as this: 


“Count so much for protein foods a8 


so much for vegetables, fruits, so much) 
for cereals and breadstuffs, sugar and. 
fats. There are rules to be guided in— 
divide the money in five parts and for a's 
sufficient and varied food supply at min- 
imum cost, the money would be spent this | 
way: | 

“About one-third for milk and cheese; | 
a fourth or less for vegetables and fruits; 
about one-seventh for lean meat, eggs or 


butter) sugars, coffee, tea, seasonings, 


Meals Should Be Varied 

It will be possible in that way to space 
out each kind of food to make each meal 
as varied as possible. On the meat days 
it will not be necessary to have baked | 
beans. When an omelet is served beans 
may be absent. However, beans will be 
desired On a meatless day, or an eggless 
or fishless day. If it isn’t possible to let 


until the 56th year when the resistance 
curve declines. 
The age and experience factors in re-| 


everybody in the family drink. an extra 
pint of milk, the food specialists advise 


. office... 


of a new variety of lettuce which sistance to injuries run closely together. 


gives promise of producing sure crops 
of high quality in the Imperial Val-. 
ley of California in December and 
early January, when yields and qual-| 


serving the family a milk soup—for milk 


“It is fair to assume.” says the Depart | '* * 00d protein food, besides supplying | 


ment of Labor, “that lack of experience 
largely explains the liability of youth to) 
injuries. Thorough preliminary instruc: 
tion would lessen this tendency.” 


calcium and several other things. Milk 
is one thing on which it is not a mistake. 
to repeat. It has food values that fill in 
almost every kind of gap if other foods. 


ity of present commercial varieties are 
uncertain. 

A new method of “gassing” early) 
picked fruits so as to ripen them in: 


storage and transit has aided in mak- at the end of the work-week. Short mid- 


ing fruits available at all times. GOv- | period rests have been found effective in 
ernment scientists recently discovered | lessening accidents and increasing pro- 
that the quality of peas, baby lima! duction. 
beans and sweet corn, which deterio- | 


rate rapidly after harvest owing to Unclean Drinking Glass 


Worker fatigue, officials declare, 
plains the fact that accidents usually 
occur toward the end of the morning and 
afternoon working periods and even more 


loss or conversion of sugar, can be 


satisfactorily maintained for several) — Source of “Trench Mouth 


days by storage in carbon dioxide 
gas. | 
Hints to the Buyer on | 
Selection of Fruit | 
With so many fruits and vegetables | 
to choose from, it is not surprising | 
that the buyer is perplexed by the. 
problem of selection. | 
The Government marketing experts: 
advise that personal selection of fruits’ 
and vegetables tends to greater Satis- | 
faction and economy; that large-sized | 
fruits and vegetables are not always, 
of the best quality nor are they al-, 
ways economical to buy. ‘ 
Appearance is not always a safe 
basis for the buying of fruit. Often 
a fruit with attractive appearance 
may be of poor quality because of a’ 


Dp? they really wash the mugs and, 
glasses used at the restaurant or road- | 
side stand where you stop? Or do they, 
rinse them under a faucet? 
These questions are of significance, | 
points out the Minnesota State Medical | 
Association, for if the glasses are not thor- 
oughly washed with soap and water the, 
disease commonly known as “Trench. 
Mouth” may become epidemic. 


Epidemics of “Trench Mouth”, or Vin- 
cent’s Angina, as the disease is called 
medically, frequently have been traced to. 
unsanitary conditions. The disease af-. 
fects the mouth and guns, and is dan-| 
gerous to the teeth if it is not properly. 
treated. 

Thorough washing, says the Association, 
with soap and hot water will make dishes | 
and table furnishings safe for use and. 
eliminate any chance of epidemics of the 
disease. 


BEST METHODS 
TO PRESERVE 


OF COOKING 
THE VITAMINS 


run short. 


It is important to distinguish between | 
fat 
| values. There is very little protein in’ 
bacon or salt pork, or fat back. They 
are chiefly fat—therefore energy foods. It 
is the lean meat that is the protein food— 
| muscle meat, liver, kidneys, and other edi- 
‘ble organs of meat animals, poultry or 
,fish. Therefore when using salt-pork or 
| bacon with eggs or other protein food, the 
specialists say the proteins are not re- 
peated. 


Some Inexpensive Dishes 

The Bureau of Home Economics in an 
effort to lessen the cost of the market. 
basket advises the following list of cheap 
protein dishes, which in combination with 
bread and butter and something to drink | 
is all that is necessary for a well rounded 
meal. | 

Creamed chipped beef or ham, with, 
green peppers; potatoes with parsley but- 
ter; or baked potatoes; watermelon. 

Stuffed eggs or omelet; sliced tomatoes, 
or panned cabbage; ginger cake. 

Codfish, spaghetti and tomatoes; 
berry pie. 

Cheese toast; fruit salad or raw vege- 
table salad; cottage pudding. 

Fried salt pork; succotash; sliced cu- 
cumber; cottage cheese and cookies. 

Lamb stew; tomatoes; quick blueberry | 
‘pudding. 
Liver and bacon; 
skins; cold slaw. 

If the housewife, says the Bureau. will 
use these combinations, a substantial meal . 
is achieved with one protein dish, one. 
starchy dish, one leafy, green or yellow 
vegetable or fruit in each. The butter. 
on bread. the sugar in the fruit or other 


black- | 


potatoes boiled in | 


Essential Minerals Are Lost When Foods Are Boiled Too | sweets for the day. 8S 9" 
Long or at Too High a Temperature | 


HERE are ways and ways of cooking.| Vegetables and fruits supply a good part fish, and the vegetables and fruits. 


But the best cooking style is that | 
which saves the food values of the sub- | 
stances used. Wasting minerals and vita- 
mins, of which most vegetables and fruits 
are a very important source, is a prob- 
lem that Government food specialists set 
out to solve for the benef of the Amer- 
ican housewife. 


Their findings show that mineral values 
are lost when vegetables are cooked in 
too much water and when the liquid is 
drained off after cooking. Calcium, which | 
is one of the bone-making minerals, and | 
iron, which is a blood builder, are dis- | 
solved in this way and a considerable | 
percentage is lost. And so with other. 
mineral salts found in fresh vegetables. | 
To avoid this loss as far as possible, say | 
the food experts, cook the vegetables in| 
very little water and serve the liquid | 
with them in the form of a sauce or a 
gravy. 

In canning, hot-pack the vegetables and 
most of the fruits, and fill up the cans 
with the liquid in which they were pre- 
cooked. When serving the canned food, 
serve juice and all. 


When it comes to Saving vitamins, the 
cooking problem is a different one, and. 


so is the canning problem. In fact, it is B, cook as short a time as possible at the| set in several years before the repeal of| the last meal more than was the sleep of 


different for different vitamins. 


of our vitamins. Vitamin A, as it hap-. 
pens, is not much affected by the cook- 
ing process. But both Vitamin B and C, 
are affected by heat, and by oxidation. 
Destruction of Vitamin B takes place more 
rapidly where there is both heat and, 
water, as in cooking. To save this vita-| 
min, the Bureau of Home Economics de- 
clares that short, quick cooking, at the 
boiling point or just below is best. 
Vitamin C, however, is more trouble- 
some. It is very easily destroyed by heat 
and oxidation. That is why nutritionists | 
advise eating raw vegetables to make. 
sure of securing this vitamin. But for the 
time of the year when fresh fruits and 
vegetables are out of season, and canned ' 
ones are used, it is important to know 
how to conserve the vitamins in canning. 
Right there is the lucky “break,” the. 


weets for the day. 
The vitamins and minerals are pro-. 
vided along with the starches and pro- | 


teins in the bread and meat or eggs or 


Origin of the Pretzel 


The Personal Side 
Of Washington 


HOUSING PROBLEMS OF THE MOFFETT YACHT—GUNMAN’S CAR FOR CRIME SUPPRESSOR—HOT-DAY 
TALE OF A SENATORIAL SNOW-SHOVELER—PERVERSITY OF BEANS 


HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR Mof- 

fett, the Standard Oil man who 
came to Washington for the purpose 
of making the American. people 
home-renovation-conscious, breath- 
ed a sigh of relief this week, for he 
had completed his first loan. 

It only took two hours to see that 
the lady applicant got from the 
bank $1,200, which was to turn her 
house into a two-family flat. But, to 
start the machinery, it took a good 
many more hours—many of them 
running far into the night, as his 
loyal and enthusiastic staff will 
testify. 

And while Mr. Moffett is helping 
the nation get properly housed he 
has a housing problem of his own 
that isn’t settled yet. When he eame 
here from New York he brought his 
yacht along with him, expecting to 
dock it in the slip which is Wash- 
ington’s harbor. But dock space is 
at a premium, and when an argu- 
ment arose over the rental, the 
yacht had to content itself with 
anchorage. This was particularly 
disturbing, since Mr. Moffett is in 
the habit, when the narrow confines 
of his hotel room weary him, to seek 
his berth on the water. 

Down at the Housing Adminis- 
tration they say that Mr. Moffett 
is just the kind of an indefatigabl2 
worker that you would expect » 4 
man who has spent his working 
days among the captains ina 
barons of industry. And he likes to 
do things himseif. When he a5 
preparing his recent speech ~ ~ the 
radio, while he securéd the written 
suggestions of his technical ad- 
visors, they hunted in vain for ny 
of the phrases to turn up in th 
talk. He put them all in his ow: 
words, 


x * * 
T’S A CASE of standing room only 
for office-seekers at the Housing 
Administration. Thirty thousend 
and more have tried to get j bs. 
Mr. Moffett passed out word to ail 
the invading hosts that 500 is the 
peak limit of the personnel of his 
office at Washington; but the pay- 
roll patriots continued forming in 
line. 

Now Mr. Moffett has posted at the 
entrance of the building a big 
printed sign announcing all FHA 
positions are filled and no mcre ap 
plications will be considered ex ep’ 
to fill vacancies. The Govern...*nt 
seeks the big men; others seek ‘he 


ay 


x * * 
Bu about the shifting of officials. 
The last week end, the Cou.sel 
for the Federal Communica:ion‘ 
Commission, Paul V. Spearman, hac 
all his books and lega’ lore on the 
fifth floor of the new Pos! Office 
Department building—there’s no 
telling where. Counsel Spearman’s 
bookcases were there in an office on 
a Saturday night. 

On Monday morn.ng his 17 book- 
cases were not there. They were 
out in the corridor, lined up against 
the walls on both sides, and the 
Housing Administration had moved 
in. 


x 
(GANGSTERS have bested the Gov- 
ernment to the extent of appro- 
priating many weapons from na- 
tional guard armories. But J. Ed-+ 
gar Hoover, Director of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, has 
bested the gunmen to the extent of 
appropriating one of their armored 

cars for his personal use. 

From outward appearances the 
large, inconspicuously black limou- 
sine which Mr. Hoover uses as his 
official automobile is like any other 
Federal Department car. 

But its windows are made of bul- 
let proof glass almost ten times 
thicker than ordinary automobile 
glass. Against its armored tonneau, 
bullet proof gas tank and engine 
hood, bullets of either officials or 
bandits would flatten out harmlessly. 
The car cost at least $15,000. It was 
salvaged from a criminal gang in 
New York State. 

x * 
QNLY one Senator has ever helped 
the Capitol grounds force shovel 


Hunger an Enem 


To Restful Sleep 


Light Meal at Bedtime as a 
Beneficial Sedative 


Haves has been identified as an 
enemy of sleep! 
Miss Tomi Wada, research scientist, ex- 


snow off the sidewalks. He is the 
Senator from Arizona since 1912, 
Henry F. Ashurst, (Dem.), ever po- 
lite chairman of the powerful Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. 

Well over six feet in height and 
endowed with a powerful physique, 
it is to be expected that Senator 
Ashurst would like vigorous exercise. 
When he is in Washington he fre- 
quently is seen striding about the 
Capitol. It was on such a quest for 
exercise that for a time during one 
day last Winter he took the role of 
a Capitol grounds snow shoveler. 

Reading is one of Senator Ash- 
urst’s favorite recreations. His 
fondness for books date to the days 
when he was a cowboy. He used to 
take books to the range and read 
them in leisure moments while he 
was “riding herd.” 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE James C. 
McReynolds, of the Supreme 
Court, wears long leather gauntlets 
when he drives his car during the 
Summer so that he may avoid sun- 
burning his wrists. 

Justice McReynolds, one of the 
tallest and most dignified of the 
members of the Supreme Court, has 
worn the same style of brown 
driving gloves for several Summers. 

the Government botanical 

experts have their troubles in a 
botanical way. W. R. Beattie, bot- 
anist in the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, planted beans three times with- 
out getting a crop. Cold rains came 
after each planting, and the down- 
pour one day last week nearly 


washed the rest of the vegetables . 


out of his garden patch, too. 


x** 

1D? FREDERIC C. HOWE is one 

Brain Truster who escapes the 
description of “youthful.” His days 
as an active reformer go back to 
the period early in this century 
when Tom “Golden Rule” Johnson 
was fighting the “interests” in 


_ Cleveland. 


Now, as Consumers’ Counsel] for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Dr. Howe is sniffing 
battle again. This time he is get- 
ting ready to strike at food prof- 
iteers who may seek to profit by the 
approaching scarcity of some food- 
stuffs. ; 

Despite his 62 years, the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel is among the most 
energetic: of officials, He has built 
up a big staff and is set for the fray 
which~he believes to be coming. 


i SEEMS that universities prize 
the talent that they are lendi-~ ; 
to the Government for use in th» 
New Deal program. 

H. R. Tolley, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the AAA, has been given a 
leave of absence by the Gianni::i 
Foundation at the University f 
California. With his leave running 
out, the Foundation wanted am 
back, and it is requiring some heavy 
argument to save this agricultural 
economist for the Government 
service. 

Then Lloyd Garrison, Chairman 


_ of the National 


Labor Relation: 
Board, is here on a leave from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he 
is dean of the law school. His lea-e 
runs out on Oct. 1. It seems that 
Glen Frank, the university’s presi- 
dent, thinks he needs Garrison m-° 
than does the country. 

That is an argument the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Frances Perkins, is 
trying to answer now. She wants 
to keep the Labor Board Chairman 
for the New Deal. 

Similar situations prevail in other 
emergency organizations. The pro- 
fessors, who come to Washington to 
work, are badly missed back home. 

Professor Tolley is one of the 
chief reliances of Chester Davis and 


ing the AAA. 
SSISTANT SECRETARY of Com- 
merce John Dickinson is adept 
at carrying on a conversation while 
smoking a pipe. 
He often talks without removing 
his pipe from his mouth. He reads 


and leans over without spilling the 
He can light up his 
pipe without interrupting his flow 
of conversation, and can smile and 
even laugh without removing it. 
RELIEF ADMINISTRATOR Harry 
Hopkins is another rapid smoker 
but his preference is for cigarettes. 
When he is in conference over an in- 
volved problem he smokes swiftly, 
often deftly lighting one cigarette 
after another. 
His piercing gray eyes do not drop 
from the face of the person he is 


hot embers. 


from match to cigarette and goes on 
with the conversation. 
x * * 
IF THERE IS bad luck involved in 
breaking a glass shield protect- 
ing a room from direct air cur- 
rents, Labor Secretary Frances 
Perkins has qualified. Hurriedly 
entering her office for a press con- 
ference recently, she inadvertently 
slammed a door against the glass 
breaking the glass into. several 
pieces. 

The black hat tradition appears 
to be vanishing so far as Madame 
Secretary is concerned. She is now 
occasionally doffing her dark head- 
gear for more summer-like styles 

The Labor Department executive 
offices have been air conditioned, 
enabling Miss Perkins to wear her 
customary long-sleeved dresses 
without discomfort during the hot 
weather. 

x* * 
(NCE MORE the feeling prevails 
that there ought to be a code 
for the weather man. 

Not so long ago the President and 
his family were startled by light- 
ning striking a tree in the White 
House grounds. Only last week a 
bolt startled Postmaster Generai 
Farley when it skipped into his new 
Post Office Department building. 
In the same storm a District po- 


liceman was more than startled by 
| another bolt; he was knocked down. 


Henry Wallace who are administer- | 


papers, checks over data on his desk, © 


talking to as he quickly draws fire | 


— 


Labels on Cans 
As a Guide to 


Food Purchasers 


Changes Proposed Under 
_ NRA Codes to Make Such 
Symbols Simpler and In- 
dicative of Quality 


66 Ai42@.” and such like mysterious signs 
| on the bottom of food cans— 


, would these, if studied carefully, help the 


home food buver to know what is ine 
side? 

“These letters and numbers, while un- 
intelligible to the consumer, are full of 
meaning to the packers since they de- 
scribe the product in the can,” say the 


Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. The AAA 
/made this report on the basis of a co- 
operative study by housewives to deter- 
mine the relation of canned foods to qual- 
ity standards. 

The women opened 47 cans and found 
that the three highest in price were 
third-class quality and that a first-class 
‘quality sold at a third-class price. The 
purpose of the test was to find out what 
way there is for a busy housewife to tell 
the quality of canned goods before she 
buys. 


Quality Versus Price 

The Consumers’ Counsel states that 
price proved a very poor guide to quality. . 
In taking peas, for example, the house- 
wives found that the best can of peas, 
out of the 47 which they opened, was 
one for which they had paid 13%2 cenis 
per pound of contents—about halfway in 
price between the expensive at 20 cents 
a pound and the cheapest at 8 cents a 
pound. 

Label indications, it was found, sug- 
gesting quality were a_ disappointing 
guide. Such terms as “FIRST CLASS.” 
“EXCELLENT.” “SELECTED,” or “BEST” 
‘covered everything from grade B down 
to below C. Of six cans marked 
fuged four were grade B and two 
were grade C. 

“Brands were sometimes a guide to 
quality and sometimes not. Of course,” 
| says the Consumers’ Counsel. “47 cans 
| of peas are just a sample. But, taken at 
random as these were, they are enough 
to show the unreliability of some of the 
| guides we usually try to go by in buying 
_canned food.” 


Labels to Be Simpler 
Simplifying the labels of canned foods 
|}may be the result of the National Re- 
‘covery Administrations’ study of the 
i canning industry code. 

Committees of chain food store opera- 
|tors and wholesale grocers were ap- 
pointed Aug. 16 to advise the NRA in 
| adding standards and grade labeling pro- 
visions to the canning code, according 
Division Administrator Armin W. 
Riley. 
Under the terms of President Roose- 
| velt’s Executive Order approving the 
canning code, the canner’s committee was 
required to submit to the Administrator 
a ort on the inclusion of grade, stand- 
ards and label provisions in that code. A 
preliminary report submitted recently was 
held to be “inadequate.” 7 

Immediate and favorable results were 
announced by the NRA, Aug. 17, as a re- 
‘sult of the drive to make canned food 
labels more informative. The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, Libby, Mc- 
| Neill & Libby, and The Food & Grocery 
Chain Stores of America, are all on record 
'aS favoring “proper wording for labels 
| Which will give the consumer information 
of practical value.” 

The NRA declared that “while a great 
deal remains to be done before a cone 
sumer can tell from the label what a can 
‘actually contains, the action of these two 
‘large distributors is hailed as a distinct 
‘gain and a considerable forward step.” 


—- 


TAKE A PENNSYLVANIA RA 


COOL AIR-CONDITIONED TRAIN AND 


| specialists say, because tomatoes, the best 


Developed in Germany ™ 
perimented with hunger contractions of 


HE peculiar criss-cross shape of pret- the stomach on an instrument that re- 
zels once had a religious significance. | Corded the body’s movements also. It was 
The most recent theory on the origin Confirmed the next morning on the basis | 
of the salty products is that they were Of the chart’s record that hunger robs_ 
first used in southern Germany as part: Sleep of some of its soundness, especially 
of the observance of Holy Week. in the latter part of the sleeping period. 
The shape which pretzels now have, so, Using Miss Tomi Wada's tests as a 
the theory goes, was developed as a sym-_ stepping stone, scientists Donald A. Laird 
bolical representation of the rope tied, and Miss Hilda Drexel, of the Psycho- 
around Christ's hands at the time of cru- | logical Laboratory, Hamilton, N. Y., after 
cifixion. , exhaustive tests reached the conclusion 
This information on the origin of pret- that “eating before going to bed can im- 
zels has been developed us the result of prove sleep, if judgment is used in the | 
an inquiry which Philip H. Dewey, Penn- selection of food.” 
sylvania Secretary of Internal Affairs., They found that their subjects slept 
made in order to answer questions his! best (with fewest movements) “when a 


HETHER your vacation is long or 
short—even if only for a week- 
end— make every minute of it count 
—by going and returning in clean, 
cool comfort on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road air-conditioned trains. Principal 


LET PENNSYLVANIA TICKET AGENTS 
HELP PLAN YOUR VACATION 


There are so many travel bargains available this 
summer — all-expense tours, reduced week-end 
fares—low fares to hundreds of desirable vacation 
lands. For information, reservations, etc., consult any 
passenger agent or ticket office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. ALAN B. SMITH, General Passen- 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
trains between the East 
and West,. between New 
York and Washington, 
New York and Philadel- 


, 613—14th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Of all vegetables for vitamin C, will pro- Department had received. 

| vide it whether raw or cooked or canned.; Another theory is that pretzels were 
| Tomatoes, unlike the nonacid vegetables, | first known as “prayer-cake,” the shape 
/ do not lose their vitamin C when cooked | representing the arms folded in the atti- 


| 
| 


cereals was taken before going to bed, and 
that sleep was disturbed more than nor- 


light meal of the familiar ready-to-eat 


mal for the subjects when a meal of 


phia, Washington and 
Boston and many trains 


/Or canned. Their acidity protects the! 


Vitamin C content. 

But there is always the “how” to it— 
with tomatoes as well as everything else. | 
To save the Vitamin C as well as Vitamin 


boiling point or just below. 


tude of prayer. ‘hard-to-digest’ foods was the last meal 

There has been a large increase in the) before retiring.” Scientists Laird and 
manufacture of pretzels in the United) Drexel in using both adults and children 
States during recent years. Commerce in their experiments found that the “sleep 
Department figures show that this gain| of children was affected by the nature of 


prohibition. 


adults.” 


between other points are 
air-conditioned. 


| | | 
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Crop Adjustment 


To Normal Needs. 
As Control Plan 


Regulation of Production to 


Take on Permanent Char- 


acter as Result of Reduc- 


tion by Drought 


A moral to be gleaned from. the 
drought is visualized by Henry A. Wallace. 

The need to apply the Golden Rule to 
future dealings between the city and the 
country is revealed to him. 

He believes. to paraphrase, that city 
people should do unto farmers as they 
would have the farmers do unto them. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is inspired 
to this observation by the present Gov- 
ernment effort to ease the blow of the 
crought for city consumers. If left un- 
protected, buyers of foodstuffs now might 
face price gouging by farmers and middle- 
men. 

Consumers of the country never have 
found it to their interest, explained Mr. 
Wallace to newspapermen, to concern 
themselves with their duty to the farmers. 
Now farmers are asked to avoid taking ad- 
vantage of their opportunity to mulct the 
Cities. 

“The city consumer has the duty of in- 
sisting that, if the Government protects 
him in a period of food shortage, then in 
a@ period of over-production that same 
Government should protect the farmer 
against exploitation through unnecessarily 
low prices,’ the Secretary said. 


EXTENSION OF CROP CONTROL 


This is Mr. Wallace's way of saving that 
the AAA program of crop control is to 
continue, and is to be strengthened if 
Congress approves. 

He, and the economists of the Adjust- 
ment Administration, now are working on 
pians that would assure the country an 
adequate reserve of foodstuffs to meet any 
emergency. Thev are seeking to work out 
the mechanics of an arrangement that 
would permit accumulations of commod- 
ities without having those accumulations 
Gepress prices as did the Farm Board 
holdings of wheat and cotton. The method 
of loaning on corn and cotton, in effect 
curing the past year, may serve as a basis 
for building what the Secretary calls “an 
ever-normal granary.” 

To the observations of Mr. Wallace were 
edded those of President Roosevelt. The 


President emphasized to newspapermen 


that the drought does not affect in the 
slightest the principles of the AAA, which 


_ he intends to continue in force. What has 


happened, Mr. Roosevelt explained, is that 
the destruction of surplus farm com- 
modities by the drought has created a year 
or two earlier than expected. the problem 
of putting into effect’ a permanent farm 
program. 

As he sees the AAA, it is simply a device 
for preventing the accumulation of huge 
uncontrolled surplus supplies of farm com- 
modities that then bear down on markets. 


The President takes the attitude that. with 


the surplus. of foodstuffs now out of the 
way, it is a Government problem to ‘ee 
that food supplies are maintained in the 
future large enough to prevent shortage 
and at the same time not so large as to 
destroy prices. 


FOOD SPECULATORS BEWARE! 


At present the Government is keeping a 
watchful eye out for food speculators. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been informed that many 
speculators who normally operate in se- 
curities, have transferred their activities 
to commodities. 

He is determined that a_ speculative 
spree, such as that which collapsed on 
July 19, 1933, shall not develop at this 
time. In that former period a New 


Orleans dentist ran up an investment of. 
a few thousands of dollars into a pyramid | 


of many millions of bushels of grain. When 
the pyramid tumbled all markets were 
thrown into turmoil and farmers suffered. 

If the Government can prevent it. spec- 
ulators will not have an opportunity to 
repeat the 1933 performance. 


Rains during the past week broke the. 


drought and heat wave in many parts of 
the Middle West. However, they came 
too late to save a large portion of the 
corn crop. Pastures will be helped and 


water supplies, exhausted in several dis- | 


tricts, may be replenished. 
If this is the ending of the 1934 drought, 
stock taking time will be at hand. 
Losses have been tremendous: but. Sec- 
retary Wallace explains, some of the es- 
timates of the damage are fantastic. He 
Says that he is informed by Lawrence 


Westbrook, of the Emergency Relief Ad- | 


ministration, that the $5,000,000,000 figure 
of damage attributed to him is a mistake. 
That total strikes Mr. Wallace as several 
times the probable actual loss. 


In fact, the cash which is to flow into! 


the drought districts from the $525,000,000 
relief fund, the $150,000,000 cattle adjust- 
ment fund and the $200.000,000 in process 
tax payments still to be disbursed this 
year, May give many farm families a cash 
income not greatly under last year. This 
is particularly so since prices are much 
higher and only a relatively few farmers 
have lost all their crops or all their live- 
stock. The drought was most severe in 
Sections of scant population. 

For the country as a whole. the esti- 
mate, based on present prices, is that the 
grain crop. will bring farmers a larger re- 
turn than in 1933, despite the drought de- 
struction. Similarly, hog raisers are going 
to receive a much larger income than a 
year ago when processing tax payments 
and the present high prices are added to- 
gether. 

However, there are serious losses in dairy 
herds and in beef cattle herds, as well as 
in pastures. Those losses strike at a 


phase of farming that requires the largest | 


capital outlay and will require several 
years to repair. 


WHO PAYS PROCESSING TAX? 


One of the sore sports of the farm 
Situation during the past year has been 
the hog market. Prices have been low and 
the corn belt farmers disgruntled. To 
them it has seemed that the tax of $2.25 a 
& hundred pounds levied on the hogs at 
the time of processing was simply being 


deducted from the price paid to the grower, | 


But Secretary Waliace cautioned pa- 
tience and told the farmers shat sume 
time would be required to enable the crop- 
reduction plan to take effect in their 
product. 

Suddenly it has taken effect with a! 
vengeance. Prices skyrocketed durin«:; | 
the past week in sensationai fasiion, run- 
ning up nearly to $7 a hundredweight— 
a price nearly double that prevailing only 
& few months ago. From the low point 
of a month ago ihe gain has been from 
$1.75 to $2 and during the past week prices 
rose more than $1 in some instances. 

Counting the processing tax 
and the market price, the hog raiser i: 


which is a pre-depression pric: and one 


‘the effect of causing prices io respond 
somewhat and wou:.d probably give grow- 


payments | market. 


THE NRA WEEK 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


PROGRESS TOWARD ‘PARITY’ OF FARM AND CITY PRICES—CON- 
FLICT OF OPINION ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING— 
DIVIDED POLICY ON WAGES 


the future policies of the Recovers 
Administration. However, uncertainty 
concerning the future leadership of the 
organization was cleared Aug. 18 when 


General Johnson left. the White House 
with the observation that Mr. Roosevelt | 


wanted him to continue with the NRA 
and that he would continue. 

For well over a month NRA has been 
drifting, rather rudderless. Administra- 
tor Johnson has spent most of that time 
out of the city, and he now is about to 
leave for a bit more vacation. Donald 
‘Richberg, general counsel, and until re- 
-cently another guide to the organization. 


‘has been detached to work on a plan of. 


NRA reorganization. 


| Now it turns out that his ideas about, 


‘what should become of the Recovery Ad- 


ministration, and what changes in poiicy , 


should be made, differ in important ¢s- 
sentials from those of General Johnson. 


Until the President makes known his de- | 


cision concerning the adjustments he 
favors. industry will remain in the dark. 

(A full report of this situation is found 
on Page 2.) 


2 @ 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has asserted 


on several occasions that he wanted a 


larger measure of competition restored in 
‘industry. He has shown concern over the 
price control features of those codes which 


perimt price fixing and those which pro- | 


vide the machinery for open price post- 
ing. It has been his contention that if 
these code provisions promoted monopoly 
they should be changed. 


But now a complicating factor has en-! 


tered the picture. It is the approaching 


‘High Cost of Living—the H. C. L. of other. 


days—which promises to come in the wake 


of the drought. If food prices are .o be. 


high, then labor 1s likely to be insistent on 
an increase in wages to meet this added 
cost. But that pressure from workers 
would come ‘at 
changes in code price control provisions. 


there might be pressure for a lowering, 


of industrial prices. Employers would be 
squeeezd’ between the wage pressure from 
‘below and the price pressure from above. 


‘control machinery in effect, there is re- 
'ported to be a growing complaint that 
‘price cutting is making it difficult to 
maintain existing wage levels. Hints have 
gone out that some downward adjust- 
ments might be in store. But in the face 


of advancing food prices, any adjustment | 


in that direction would probably face 


strony resistance. 


Just now industry is witnessing prog: | 
ress toward “parity” between industrial | 


and farm prices. ‘Parity’ is described as 
the relationship between prices that a 
‘farmer receives tor his products and 
prices that he pays for things he buys 
that will give him the same purchasing 


power enjoved by him back in the period 


from 1910 to 1914. 


But it was in that period that city peo- | 
ple were complaining of the high cost of: 


living, and it-was then that farmers were 
enjoying relative prosperity. ‘Parity” is 
the objective of the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Administration, and it appears to 
‘Secretary Wallace to be on the way back, 
For a long time AAA) 


-at a rapid rate. 
blamed NRA for hindering progress to- 
ward parity by bringing a rise in indus- 
trial prices. 
| ADVANCING food prices are regarded 
labor trouble. 
| The labor situation now is highly com- 
plicated and appears to be clearing 
‘Slowly if at all. 
-tinues“to grow out of Section 7a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Frances Perkins. Secretary of Labor, 
said during the past week that she ex- 


pected strikes to subside as employers! 


showed more general acceptance of the 
requirements of that provision in the law. 
Said she: 

“Section 7a is a new statute not com- 
-pletely understood by labor or employers. 
We have resistance on the part of em- 
‘sometimes on misunderstanding 
tion. 
shall avoid a great many strikes.’ 

The difficulty seems to be to get a clear- 
‘cut interpretation of just what the guar- 


When 7a is fully understood we 


antee to labor of the right of collective | 
bargaining really means to officials as 


well as to employcrs. 
x 

'TTHE new National Labor Relations 

Board thinks that it understands the 

meaning of the s¢ction of the law that 

it was created to enforce. 


,& number of disputes involving this pro- 


vision and has transmitted its findings, 


NRA for action. 

The recommendation of the NLRB is 
‘that Blue Eagles be taken away 
employers found guilty of violating the 


collective bargaining phase of the law.) 


,But the compliance division of NRA is 


‘that in normal times could bring back 


‘prosperity to the corn belt. As it is, the 


drought has cut into the corn supplies | 


that normally go into food for the hogs, 


and the volume of production itseif is. 


lowered by the AAA restrictions 
‘GAINS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


The price gains have not been contined 
to hogs. Grains have becn higher aii 
around, although chey now have slumped 
/back from the peak. Cotton :s up at a 


‘level that sveils big returns ior growers 


in those regions where crops are good. 


Cattle prices and sheep prices have no* | 
responded, but that is due to the fact that | 
‘supplies of these animals are being liq- | 
,uidated owing to inability of producers to | 


feed and water them in 
areas. 

With cotton prices advancing. there has 
,come a new demand from the South that 
the Government remove the processing 
tax of 4.2 cents 2 pound during the mar- 
/Keting season. This removal would have 


the drought 


ers a bigger return, since they are to re- | 
ceive the benefit payments in any event. | 
However, Secretary Wallace said that the | 
tax would not be removed. 

Also from the South has come a cuge | 
gestion thac the Government loan 13, 
cents a pound to cotton growers to en- | 
able them to hold their cotton from the | 
Last year loans were. made at | 


be taken on this suggestion or not is un- |, 
aciermined at this time. 


a time when, due to’ 


Already, in some industries, with price , 


Much of the trouble con- | 


‘More Re 


ployers, sometimes based on ignorance, | 
and 
sometimes on deliberate misinterpreta- 


With that’ 
thought the Board recently has ruleé@ on. 


from | 


| extremely slow to act. This means that by buyers and sellers of gasoline in the all code authorities created in the Various 


‘East Texas area was approved by Secre- industries,” said William Green. president | 
The contracts are Of the Americai Federation of Labor. 
intended to alleviate distressing market- the same time the workers demand an in- | 


'to have them lost in the maze of rules, 


and reguiations that bind the NRA en- 
forcers. 

' Involved is one of thos¢ many instances 
in the Government where essential co- 
ordination is lacking. The labor board, 
‘the NRA and the Department of Justice 
all have their ideas about what should be 
done, and neither one bows to the will of 
the other. 


tervention, judged by statements of of- 
ficials. 


One of the complaints made by labor. 
leaders is that they are unable to obiain | 
enforcement of rulings made by Officials | 
on the claim that Section 7a is not being 


leaders contend that the strike is the only 
weapon available to them to obtain law 
enforcement. 

The threatened textile strike is based 
on the claim that Section 7a is not being 
enforced in that industry. ther strikes 
have the same sort of origin. 


General Johnson frequently has thought | 


‘that agreements can be worked out by 
/delay and negotiation. His agency has 
sought to avoid withdrawing Blue Eagles 
for as long a time as possible. 
x * 
T ONE stage of the NRA organiza- 
~+% tion, General Johnson was much im- 


pressed with the possibilities of organizing 
state recovery organizations to supplement | 


the national set-up. He thought that in 
this way the problem of controlling busi- 
ness units that operate entirely within 
one state could be overcome. 

New Jersey enacted such a State law. 
and the General has been bothered with 
it ever since. First there was the tailor 
‘who was sent to jail under the state code 
for refusing to charge the fixed price for 


pressing pants. Then there was a prob- 


lem of over-lapping assessment to finance 


state and national codes. There foilowed 
some harsh references to General Johnson 


Jersey City barber has appealed to the 


by a state code administrator. And now a_ 


This rapidly is developing into | 
a problem that will bring presidential in- | 


NLRB’s Problem 


Enforcement 
Of Its Decisions 


Failure to Impose Penalties 
On Offenders Against 


Labor Section of NIRA; 


) [ ROaeTANTY continues to surround; the labor board speeds its decisions only | The Spread of Strikes 


OW to ovtain enforcement of its or- 
ders is the immediate problem of the 
newly created National Labor Relations 


Board. Its predecessor. the National 
Labor Board, broke on that rock of en- 
forcement. 


Since its recent organization, the NLRB 
has been acting swiftly on the labor dis- 
putes that come to it for consideration. In 
some cases orders have gone out calling 
for withdrawal of Blue Eagles from com- 
panies held by the Board to have violated 
Section 7a of the Recovery Act. 


Board, those orders reach the Compliance 
Division of the NRA and repose there. 
Long delay follows. Workers get the im- 
pression that the colléctive bargaining 
section of the Recovery Act is unenforced 
and troubies brew. 


PRESIDENT CONSIDERS 


To the President on Friday went an in- 
formal report of this situation, which 


finds one department of the Government 


‘giving orders, seeking to show its author- 


ity, when another department, by delay 
and indecision fails to back up the first 


| department.’ Mr. Roosevelt gave the im- }, 


pression that he intended to make an in- 


vestigation. 


For it is on this very subject of collec- | 


tive bargaining that there threatens now 


a strike of 300,000 workers in the textile 


industry. 


With other workers who 


/gone on Strike, the union members in the 


textile industry contend that there has 
been no enforcement of Section 7::. 


ISSUES RAISED 


The issue of enforcement Was raised di- 


| rectly during the past week by a strike ol 
‘employes of the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company. 

| This company was charged by employes 


General to save him from ruin because . 


of the loss of business that followed the 
forced raising of his prices. 

The NRA administrator now intends to 
confer with Governor Moore, of New Jer- 
sey, in an effort to smooth out differences 
between national and state codes. He sug- 


with having discharged a group of union 
workers. The case has been in Washing- 
ton for moths. The NLRB found that 
the company actually had discharged the 
workers for union activity, in contraven- 
tion of Section 7a of NIRA, and added: 


“This board will not be used as an instru- 
ment for destroying by delay the rights 


which it is created to protect.” 


gested that the various codes be made 


identical. 
drew from the admizistrator of the New 
Jersey state coal code the remark: 

“IT have no desire to become a yes-man 
for a National Code authorify which 
knows nothing of and cares less for the 
individual problems of different local 
areas. and where precedents established 
for Wyoming or Louisiana are likely to 
govern the affairs of New Jersey.” 

General Johnson desires to avoid state- 
ments of that kind. 

@ 

-'—KNHE troubles in New Jersey differ from 

those in Georgia. There the NRA is 
engaged in trying to enforce its minimum 
, Wage scales for construction work. The 
governor of the State thinks that those 
Wages should not be enforced, especially 
on state work. 

Trouble started when a contractor en- 
gaged on road building was accused of 
paying workers 10 cents an hour -and 
-working them long hours. NRA finally 


, Went into court and obtained an injunc- 


tion restraining this contractor from 


‘further operating on that basis of wage 


by officials as another likely cause of | payments. 


At that time the state stepped in and 


took over the job. A statement was is- | 


sued which said: 

“The Sate Highway Department is not 
under any code. The minimum wage scale 
will be the prevailing wages in the com- 
munity where the work is done. There 
will be no Negroes pushing wheelbarrows 
and bors driving trucks getting 40 cents 
an hour when the good white men and. 


‘white women, working in the fields along- 
'side these roads, can hardly earn 40 cents 


a day.” 


culations 


For the Oil Trade 


Secretary Ickes Secks Better 
Data on Supplies 


The law of “supply and demand” came 
up for another public appearance when 


‘the Oil Administration sent out revised 


forms to all oil operators, August 14, in 
,an effort to obtain a more exact check on 
production, movement, and storage of 
crude oil and iis products to balance sup- 
ply with demand. 


These revised “hot oil” regulations pro- | 


It was this suggestion that | 


It recom- 
mended action by NRA. 


However, action has not followed. and 


|General Johnson suggested that another 


investigation might be in order. The case 
has been bandied back and forth since 
last: April. Judecd by the expression of 


officials, it may serve as the test issue to. 


‘determine just what rights the Labor Re- 


lations Board does have. and just what_ 


powers of enforcement there are in the 
NRA. 


STEEL 


While the NLRB was wrestling with its 
problems, the new National Steel Labor 


for a ballot, the employers continued to 


-be restrained by the State, through use 
of troops, from using their trucks. Other | 
employers in the city operated normally . 


issues of its own. 

One grew out of the case of the Apollo 
Steel Company. for which an election of 
employes is .o be held to determine rep- 
resentatives for collective bargaining. In- 
volved is the issue whether a majority 
vote of workers shall determine the bar- 
gaining representatives of all workers, or 
whether both the majority and the minor- 
ity are to have representation. This issue 
aiso is before the NLRB for decision in 


, the case of the Houde Engineering Com- 


pany of Buffalo. It is considered by of- 
ficials to be of great importance. 
Another issuc grew out of the case of the 
_Wesi Virginia Rail Company of Hunting- 
ton. The board has ordered that an elec- 


But, just as in the case of the old Labor . 


tion be held in the plant of this company : 


to determine who should represent the 


workers in bargaining. The counscl fox | 


the company. however. has served notice 

; that he would resist “in every legal way” 
the order for an election. Involved is a 
test of power. 


STRIKES 


Aside from these issues of principle: 


growing out of the Government's attempt 
to enforce the right of labor to organize 
and to bargain as a unit, there remained 
a large number of the general run of 
strike problems. ; 
While the economic factors continued to 


handicap workers in any battle for new. 


rights or new increases in wages, they 


continued to walk out in widely scattered | 


areas. Unfelt as vet is pressure that is 


expecied to come from a gradually in-| 


creasing cost of living. In normal times 
that accounts for the large 
strikes. ; 


TEXTILES 


It is in the textile industry that the 


mulgated by Secvetary of the Interior ,!a.cst threat of a major industrial batt!l> 


Ickes, Oil Administrator, July 20, 1934. 


| ' jooms. 
were issued to “strengthen the general ; America—union of workers in the indus- | 


The United Textile Workers of 


program for stabilizing the industry and} try—has set out as its primary objective 


conserving petroleum resources.” 
supersede the July, 1933, regulations. 


They , the right to have representation on the 


code authority of the textile industry. 
“We insist that representatives of labor 


number of) 


The form of the contract to be used Should be included in the membership of 


tary Ickes on Aug. 15. 


ing conditions through the purchase of 
surplus quantities. Each form requires 
“that the seller will not process ‘hot’ crude 
'oil, the designation given oil produced in 


excess of the legal allowable, or produce , 


gasoline in excess of allowable gasoline.” 


Cracking down on oil companies to piec- 
vent the wasting of oil resources by ex- 
cessive drilling and production. the De- 


the Oil Administration brought a suit for 
an injunction against the Eason Oil Com- 
pany of Enid, Okla., on Aug. 14. The 
company is accused of not conforming to 
the required drilling provisions of the 
|Petroleum Administrative Board. 


! Hundreds of complaints coming to the 
‘Oil Administration that prevailing prices 
| for fuel and heating oils are too high has 


| prompted Administrator Ickes to instruct. 


the Petroleum Administrative Board to 
make a thorough survey of the price 
levels. The Board will recommend to the 
Administrator such action as the facts 
Walrant. 


The Gulf Refining Company may have 
won the strike called by its emploves at 
the company’s Philadelphia plant, late in 
June; but the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board has recommended that it be prose- 
cuted by resorting to violations of the 


10 cents a und. Whether action is to! Code. T i § i -orkers 
receiving up to about $9 for his best jnogs. | workers 


was the issue that prompted Administrator 


partment of Justice in cooperation with | 


At 


crease in wages. centrol over the “stretch- 
out.” by which one employe is forced. to 
'tend an increasing number. of machines, 
and shorter hours of work. 

If this strike should take place, it prob- 
ably would affect as many as 300,000 
workers and would be expected to spread 
to the rayon and silk industries, in the 
opinion of officials. 

A study by NRA arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the textile industry at this time 


could svand ie strain of a higher wage 


scale. Consumption was found to have 
been curtailed by the price level now in 
effect. The industry is heavily stocked 
With goods and has been operating on a 


‘curtailed schedule in order to clear its 


store-rooms. A strike would speed up ihat— 


| process. 


ALUMINUM STRIKE 


The other major industry affected by 
Jabor trouble is aluminum. Plants of the 
Aluminum Company of America continued 
to be shut down in most localities as 
workers were out demanding recognition 
for their union and the collection by the 
_company of union dues. 


Mediators of the Government have been | 


'conferring with both employers and em- 
_ployes in an effort to find a basis for a 
, Settlement. What progress has been made 
is not known as yet. 


TRUCK STRIKE 


, In Minneapolis, the 166 employers still 


} Ickes to agree to the labor board's charges. | holding out aaginst organized truck driv- 


Federal Communications 
Commission 


LL the facts regarding corporate 
~*% history and service, including free 
service, of every interstate telephone 
company having a gross operating in- 
come of more than $50.000 annually 
must be submitted to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission by Oct. 1, 
under an order issued the past wecx. 

This is an enlargement of the inquiry 
already started by the Telephone Divi- 
sion of FCC. Uhder prior orders teic- 
phone companies are required io fur- 
nish reports on charges, contracts. 
agreements or arrangements, 
locking affiliations and mechods and 
extent of their interstate or foreign 
wire telephone service. 

There are approximately 8,500 tele- 
phone companies. in this country, 
mostly in intrastate traffic. The of- 
ficial query goes to all so that no in- 
terstate one may be missed but it may 
be only several hundred are affected. 
In Congress it has been stated the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany does 95 per cent of the country’s 
telephone business. 

The Commission, on petition of the 
A. T. & T., Radiomarine Corporation 
of America, All America Cables, Mac- 
kay Companies, Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company, Bell Telephone Com- 
panies and others, has authorized their 
officers and directors to continue with 
more than one carrier for the next 
90 days. 

The Commission has taken steps to 
improve telephone communication in 
Alaska and has temporarily allocated 
frequency 1596 for State police service. 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


OVERNMENT expcriment in insur- 

ing private industry loans and in-, 
ducing home-owners to go into debt 
to boom construction and stimulate 
employment. is making progress. 

With the cooperation of the American 
Bankers Association, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has about com- 
pleted its home-modernization organ- 
ization. With Treasury approval, with 
Federal insurance coverage, these 
character-loans, without endorsement 
or a dollar's worth of collateral except 
where required by State law.. are ex- 
pected by Housing Administrator Mof- 
fett to swell the volume of private 
credit by a billion dollars or more. 

Loaning under the FHA insurance 
plan began at a Washington bank last 
week. FHA has been busy announcing 
bankers who will contact with regional, 
State and district directors and the ac- 
ceptances by banks of the Federal con- 
tract of insurance. By August 15 1131 
financial institutions, aggregate  re- 
sources of more than eight billions of 
dollars, agreed to the plan. The di- 


intcr- 


WHAT THE NEW FEDERAL COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 


rectors, receiving up to $6,800 each, 
were appointed by the National Emer- 
gency Council but paid out of FHA 
funds. 

Meantime the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, expecting to aid a million 
or more homes in distress, already 
holds mortgages on 430,000 homes. It 
deals only with distress and makes 
direct loans; FHA does neither. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank System loans 
not to individuals but to associations. 


x * 


Federal Aviation 
Commission 


HE ITINERARY of the Commis- 

sion’s 12,000 mile inspection tour 
of the principal air centers and air, 
transportation systems of this country 
was expanded during the past week to 
include 15 more cities which will be 
inspected during the Commission’s re- 
turn to the East from Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Los Angeles was the terminal of the 
first part of the Commission's tour 
which included an inspection of air 
centers in the South and in the Carib- 
bean area. 

The 15 additional cities to be in- 
spected before the Commission returns 
to Washington where it will open 
formal hearings Sept. 17. are Sunny- 
vale, Calif.; Oakland. Calif.; Seattle; 
Cheyenne. Wryo.; Wichita. Kans.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis; Chicago; 
Dayton. Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Detroit: 
Buffalo; Hartford, Conn.; New York 
City; Philadelphia; and Cleveland. 

A start for the last lap of the tour 
was made from Los Angeles Aug. 16. 
Only three members of the Commission 
are making the western inspection. 
They are Vice Chairman Warner, 
Kranklin K. Lane, Jr.. and Albert J. 
Berres. Commander Jerome C. Hun- 
saker, who did not go all the way to 
the West Coast, will rejoin the group 
at Dayton. 

While the other members of the 
Commission are making the American 
survey, Chairman Clark Howell 
studying aviation in Europe. 


* * 


is 


National Labor 
Relations Board 


~ HORT work is to be made of labor 
controversies that reach Washing- 
ton for consideration by the National 
Labor Relations Board. That Board 
advised President Roosevelt of its in- 
tention to avoid delavs and to specd 
action to reduce the effect of strikes. 

“In keeping with that policy the Board 
during the week cleared up all of the 
cases turned over to it by the National 
Labor Board before its dissolution. 

As part of this policy, the Board on 
August 18 announced its plan for es- 
tablishment of regional boards func- 
tioning under a full time. paid director, 


selected by and working through the 
National Board. In each regional of- 
fice there will be a staff to assist in 
handling cases. Formerly, board chair- 
men served on a voluntary basis. 

Still to be decided by the NLRB are 
a number of matters of policy. One 
of the most important of its decisions 
Will come in the case of an engineering 
company in Buffalo. This decision, ex- 
pected during the present week, will 
determine whether a majority of the 
werkers in a plant or an industry are 
to speak for all workers in collective 
bargaining. 

Also expected from the board is a de- 
cision affecting Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
NRA administrator. The General had 
discharged a union worker in his of- 
fice on the ground of inefficiency. 
Hailed before the NLRB he filed a brief 
defending his action. The union con- 
tended that the employe had been dis- 
charged for union activity. 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


EDERAL Securities and Exchange 

Commission has launched its regis- 
tration of stock exchanges and the 
securities listed on them. 

On Aug. 13 the Commission sent out 
a series of documents. Included were 
the application blanks which exchanges 
must fill to get a Federal license. 
Without a Federal license no exchange 
may operate after Oct. 1. 

Registration blanks for the exchanges 
must be returned to the Commission 
by Sept. 1. The registration forms for 
listing of securities must be returned 
by Sept. 15. 

Requirements for the registration of 
securities were purposely made com- 
paratively lenient. The corporation 
issuing the stock or bonds must merely 
make public a balance sheet similar to 
the one it circulates among its stock- 
holders. This will qualify the security 
for “temporary” registration running 
until the middle of next year. 

The Commission has the power to 
make very exhaustive requirements for 
the reports to be filed by any corpora- 
tion with a listed security. It chose 
novi to exercise them at the outset 
preferring to survey the possible re- 
sults carefully before taking drastic 
action. Concerns, fearful lest this 
power of the Commission open the 
door to Government regulation of busi- 
ness, had talked of delisting their 
securities jf the Commission was too 
radical in its demands. 

For the registration of exchanges the 
Commission laid down only two re- 
quirements, the most important of 
which binds the exchange to observing 
all Commission regulations and to en- 
forcing them on its members. The 
registration blank for exchanges in- 
cludes mainly a long list of questions 
designed to give the Commission in- 
formation for its own guidance. 


ers were preparing for an election of their 
workers, conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board, to determine whether 


those employes preferred a company 
union or an outside union. 
Prior to this request by the employes 


under an agreement with the union. Out 


of the coming election is expected to de- 
velop a scttlement of the issues of this 
strike. It has represented one of the most 


difficult of labor battles dealt with by the 
Federal mediators. 


KOHLER STRIKE 


Still unsettled was the strike tving up 
the model industrial plant at Kohler, Wis. 
The Kohler company offered terms to the 
workers that proved unacceptable to 


them. These terms provided that wage 
scales prevailing before the’ strike would 
continue in force: that the firm would 
bargain individually with. any employe or 
his chosen representative and with any 
representative chosen unanimously by a 
group of workers; and that workmen 
would be re-employed who “have not di- 
rected or actually engaged in rioting, 
physical violence, or deliberate assault in 
connection with the strike.” 


LONDON DRY 


° 


Revive your taste for a really fine gin by giving Hiram Walker's 


London Dry Gin a trial. You ll find it delightfully smooth 


and distinctively favored. And, of course—made by the 75-year: 
old house of Hiram Walker—its purity and quality are as- 
sured. To avoid disappointment—ask for it by name—Hiram 


Walkers London Dry Gin. Make it your next purchase. 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER FINE PRODUCTS ARE OFFERED 
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Accounting Check 
On Unscrupulous' 


Stock Watering. 


Full Information in Unie 
form Reporting State- 
ment Urged by Business| 


Council Committee | 


Thumbs down on methods which un- 


scrupulous corporation heads have used to. 


Pump water inio the assets 
panies, 

This is the verdict of the Committee on 
Statistical Reporting and Uniform Ac- 
counting for Industry of the Business Ad- 
visory and Planning Council which the 
Department of Commerce set up. 

The Committee, completing its study of 
business reporting methods. disclosed sev- 
eral ways in which corporation officers 
have deceivec their cwn stockholders. It 
recommends that corporations be required 
to adhere to recognized accounting. 


Up to New Commission 


of their com- 


Power to carry out the Committee's re- | 


commendations vests with the new Securi- | 


ties and Exchange Commission. 
Commission can lay down the form of re- 
ports which corporations having stocks 
listed on exchanges must use. 

The Committee, at the conclusion of its 
Study, found that there is no uniform re- 
porting statement to which all companies 
can be made to conform, but insists that 
there are certain practices which must 
be adhered to and others which must be 
taboo. 

To protect investors, even those of a 
Teporting corporation itself, the Com- 
mittee recommends that all corporate 
statements be made to show clearly such 
questionable devices as “write-up” or 
“write-downs” in fixed assets and the 
dealings in a corporation’s own stocks. 

Specific Recommendations 


Some of the more important specific 
recommendations are: 


This | 


Fixed assets should be reported as a 
general rule on the basis of cost and a 
statement announcing that this policy has | 
been followed should be included. There 
should be either complete avoidance or) 
full and revealing disclosures of any! 
“write-ups and write-downs.’ 

With reference to reporting a firm’s re- | 
acquisition of its own securities, the report | 
advises against listing these as market- | 
able securities and recommends further | 
thai a full description of such securities, | 
their market, par or stated value and the. 
amount at which carried should be ex | 
pressly stated on the balance sheets or} 
disclosed by a footnote. Other investment | 
securities which a firm may hold should 
be described and their basis of valuation 
explained. 

Reserve and Credit Policy | 

Special emphasis is placed on the de-. 
Sivability of full explanation of the policy 
of the reporting firm with respect to “re- 
serves” and the charges and credits adh 
them. The report states: 

“It is coming more and more to be felt 
that, granting that the non-disclosure of | 
reserve provisions may in some senses be | 
the interest of stockholders, their interest | 
in knowing what provisions have been 
made is greater. The trend is, therefore, | 
in the direction of more disclosures, and | 
this seems desirable.” | 

Reserves for depreciation and depletion | 
require complete explanation. Likewise ! 
requiring complete disclosure is the item | 
of surplus and the changes made from | 
year to year in it. The report holds es- | 
pecially desirable the separation of earned 
surpluses from capital surpluses arising 
from paid-in capital, re-appraisals of as-| 
Sets, or other capital adjustment. 

Other Desirable Information | 


The report urges the inclusion in the | 
statement of information relating to gross 
sales or gross income and that operating 
and non-operating income be differen- 
tiated. 

The membership and principal business | 
connections of the Committee on Statist- 
ical Reporting and Uniform Accounting | 
for Industry are: Walter S. Gifford, chair- | 
man, New York, N. Y., President, Ameri- | 
can Telephone and Telegraph Companys; | 
Pierre S. du Pont, W:lmington, Delaware, | 
chairman of the Board E. I. du Pont de, 
Nemours; William A. Harriman, New 
York, N. Y., chairman of the Board, Union | 
Pacific Railroad Company. 


--- 


()PPOSITE points of view on the question of the Government’s proper 
role in the development and distribution of electric power are pre- 
sented in letters from two readers of The United States News. 

The first letter from Joseph Watson, New York City, upholds the rights 
of security holders in the power companies and argues against the Presi- 
dent’s “yardstick” theory of governmental operation. 

The second letter, from George A. Scott, a lawyer of Terre Haute, Ind., 


supports that “Yardstick” theory. 
Mr. Watson’s letter follows: 


» “It seems to me inat a great injus- 
tice is being perpetrated on several 
millions of American citizens. I have 
in mind the Attitude and policy of 
the Federal Government toward the 
electric power industry. 

“To begin with, it seems to me that 
TVA, the way it is tending, is a huge 
mistake. Originally an unemployment 
relief measure and a project to try to 
improve social conditions in the Val- 
ley, now fanatical emphasis is being 
put on electric power development 
years and years ahead of any real de- 
mand for the power. To dispose of 
its power TVA is forced to go out and, 
by Federal subsidized force no private 
interest can withstand, take away from 
existing private power companies 
their markets which they in good faith 
and by hard work and capital invest- 
ment over the years have developed, 
under the supervision and sanction of 
the States. Such rank violation of 
moral justice by our sovereign govern- 
ment makes Pirate Henry Morgan a 
mere piker. 

“The fact that the Government has 
in one or more cases paid off mort- 
gage bonds or made some other meager 
settlement on a property forced out 
of business under threat of Federal 
subsidized competition, doesn't begin to 
meet the issue. These private plants 
had every reason to believe that their 
business would not only be not de-— 
stroved but would be protected by the 
Federal. Government so long 43 they 
rendered service and at rates approved 
by the State in which established. The 
TVA idea is proposed to be extended 


elsewhere. It should be stopped be- 
fore further incalculable damage ‘is 
done. 


Doubts ‘Yardstick’ 


“The so-called ‘yardstick’ idea is one 
of the greatest delusions ever sought 
to be put over on a people, the great 
majority of whom naturally do not 
understand the power problem shorn of 
its emotional claptrap. Yardstick as to 
power is just a catchword. The cost of 
generating power and distributing it 
under given conditions can be closely 
determined by a trained power man 
familiar with rate structures and an 
accountant in a relatively short time. 

“The argument that the Govern- 
ment must spend hundreds of millions 
to demonstrate the cost is not only 
spurious but positively sinful in the 
cruel consequences that follow its prac- 
tical application. There are in the 
country several thousand electric 
plants, many municipally owned as 
well as private, so there is no end of 
data to draw from pertaining to all 
kinds of conditions and circumstances. 

“Moreover, ‘yardstick’ is a misnomer, 
because a certain result attained in 
one locality may be far from the re- 
sult which may be attained in another 
locality with different factors of oper- 
ation, particularly different distribution 
preblems and population density and 
character of consumer. needs, which 
very largely accounts for _variation in 
the cost of power. * * 

“The ‘yardstick’ idea is —_ on the 
notion that State regulation of power 
rates has proved ineffective. In this 
work the States, not the power com- 
panies, have the full choice of the men 
who are to make up the regulatory 
commissions. And there are the impar- 
tial courts finally to pass on any dis- 
puted matters for the protection of the 
public. To say that honest and effi- 
cient public servants cannot be found 
for those various State commissions 
which regulate rates, etc., is an admis- 
ion of fatal inconsistency by those 


= 


people amount to? 


who advocate planned economy or 4a 
socialistic state. Where are we going 
to get the many honest and able men 
needed to run great government-owned 
plants if we can’t find the few to do 
the far simpler job of regulating rates 
of the companies today? 


Millions to Suffer 


“If the burden of the cruel injustice 
of the Federal power policy were to 
fall on say a half dozen or even a 
hundred “power barons,” or even on 
500 wealthy individuals of the coun- 
‘try, I'd say there would be little use 
talking abcut it. It would still be in- 
justice, no doubt, but inthe, scale ot 
things what does any mere handful o! 
But the power 
barons are no more. They are cleaned 
out, as far as I can see. The securities 
representing ownership of American 
utilties are owned by millions of rank 
and file citizens, of whom I am one, 
who for years have been permitted by 
Government, both State and Federal, 
to believe and to act on the belief that 
utilities were a sound medium for in- 
vestment of their few hundreds of few 
thousands of dollars saved. Millions 
more citizens have the indirect, though 
very real. interest in the integrity of 
utility securitics in the hands of insur- 
ance companies and savings banks. * * * 

“Speaking of subsidy. besides TVA 
and such direct Government compcti- 
tion, there is also of course PWA with 
its great Federal resources handing 
out gifts of 30 per cent of cost and low 
interest loans for the other 70 per cent 
to municipalities with which to build 
electric plants to compete with and 
thereby destroy the value of plants al- 
ready existing and adequate. I ven- 
ture to say that such unmoral practice 
has never happened in any other civi- 
ilized country. That it has and is hap- 
pening in America under an Admin- 
istration that prides itself on social 
justice passes all understanding ot 

“The extension of government into 
ownership or subsidy of municipally- 
owned power plants on a big scale is 
serious from another point of view. 


Besides the gigantic cail for capital 


outlay which the Government can ill 
afford with all’ its other expenses these 
days, there is the consideration that 
public plants pay no taxes; whereas 
private plants in the aggregate con- 
tribute great sums each year to the 
support of Nation, State and town. 

“As public planis displace private 
plants, the tax revenue cut off will 
have to be collected in other ways. The 
citizens as a whole will finally pay the 
bill. Meanwhile the people of the par- 
particular place, where is the Federal 
subsidized plant, profit unfairly at the 
expense of people in other localities 
whose light bills are not subsidized but 
who pay the extra taxes made neces- 
sary by the subsidy and that the public 
company pays no taxes. ” 


Why Not Clothes? 


“Another point. Of course the Gov- 
ernment should be able to single out 
an established business like power and, 
with unlimited Federal funds and free 
from taxes and other burdens under 
which private business must -operate, 
go in, put in new units involving lat- 
est equipment and technical knowledge 
acquired over long years of hard work 
at private expense, and make a cost 
showing that will appear to discredit 
the older existing private plants. «The 
difference in cost, by the way, when 


To Our 1169 
New Readers This Week 


Circulation Department 


Washington, D. C. 


The United States News is presented in newspaper form because — 


publishing on coated paper and in magazine size. 


speed is essential in getting the paper to you over the week-end 


and without the loss of time. which would be made necessary by 


But you will note that nevertheless the articles in The United 
States News are prepared with magazine perspective, for they not 
only are written with an idea of explaining what has happened but 
what is the true significance and meaning of the current develop- 


ments which so intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


States News 


proper adjustments and reconciliations 
are made, is surprisingly small). 

“But that is not true of power alone, 
and it is prebably less true of power 
than many other lines of business. 

“Tne Government, if it were to ap- 
propriate hundreds of millicns for lat- 
est equipment and install most ad- 
vanced methods, could doubtless un- 
dersell in retailing food supplies to the 

eople over present private facilities, 
cr in the manufacture of steel, clothing, 
furniture and many her vital needs. 
That is, the Government might for a 
time appear to excel, but over a period 
there can be no illusions on the effi- 
ciency of Government in business. 


“If Iam wrong as to this, then the 
logical co.iclusion is for us » go whole 
hog over to the Russian system imme- 
diateiy rnd get the maximum benefits. 
and not merely in one business like 
power. So long as man has so deeply 
ingrained in him the political instinct, 
and so long as he must be actuated 
by motives of personal gain and reward 
to get the best out of him, we don't 
want to have Government in business 


_ on any larger scale than necessary. * * * 


“It seems to me that where over sev- 


‘ other business. 


| 


eral decades utilities have been per- 
mitted to finance themselves and the 
public to invest in their bonds and 
stock according to seemingly perfectly 
reasonable rules either laid down by 
the States or tacitly approved by the 
State and Naticnal governments. there 
is a high dogree of obligation on both 
State and Nation not to do anything 
unnecessarily to injure such invesiors. 

“IT am not meaning to defend abuses 
in financing, either in utilities or any 
But these occas.onal 
excesses should not be publicized by 
the Government for the purpese of cre- 
ating an emotional state among 
pubiic calculated to result in mistreat- 
ment for the investor who has a legiti- 
mate position. * * * 

“There is no enc io whas can be 
said about the unfair treatment of the 
utility investor. Of course, the trou- 
ble enamanates from headquarters in 
Washington; if the attitude were richt 
and fair there. there would be no dif- 
ficulty of importance with the various 
States. But with the wrene attitude 
ig the highest places, it is unceriain 
to count on even the Federal courts 
being able to give the investor the pro- 
tection which is due him.” 


the 


The Opposite View 


Sharply opposing the points of, | 


view expressed in the above ‘ctcer, 
Mr. Scott sets forth his position as 
follows: 

“I read with some inierest your ar- 
ticle on ‘the last page of the News abou 
the Knoxville, Tenn... electricity affair. 

“Your sympathy seems to be entirely 
on the side of the poor, misguided 
stockholder who put his money into a 
corporation that has four-fifths of its 
stock mad up of water. or “hot air” 
and one-fifth only of its bonds secured 


by any tangible properiv. 
“Why should the stockholders ot 
siock or preierred sitcck in 


any corporation, that has outstanding 
bonds to the value of its taxable prop- 
erty, be given any consideration be- 
cause they did not know any better. 
than to buy watered stock? * * * 


Proper Rate Return 


“There is another side to this Knox- 
ville proposition you entirely miss. 
When a corporation is organized for 
profit, the organizers put in $1,000,000 
in property. then sell the bonds for 
$3,00C.600 and then sce!]l preferred stock 
for $4,090,000 and commen stock for 
$5.000.000, cnd they do this with the 
sanction of the Government authori- 
ties, through State authorities which 
control these corporation bonds and 
stocks. 


“Then this. corporation goes before 
the Public Service Commission of the 
State and asks it to fix a rate which 
the consumer shall pay to the corpo- 
ration that the corporation may pay 
the 6 per cent dividend on all of its 
watered bonds and stocks. 

“This is not fair to the public. If 
the public must be compelled to pay a 
rate, it should be on the actual value 
of the property involved in the making 
of the electricity. which would be about 
$2.000,000, according to the Knoxville 
figures, and this would make the rate 
about one-fifth tofall of the poor con- 
sumers—the taxpayers—as it should be. 

“The fact that some innocent pur- 
chaser got hold of some watered stock 
is no reason why the consumer should 
be compelled to pay an_ exorbitant 
price for his electricity in order to al- 
low these innocent purchasers to get 
a dividend on watered stock. * * * 


| Suggested Tax Basis 


“The assessed value of the tangible 
property for taxation ought to be the 
basis for the fiixing of the rate to be 
paid by the consumer for the services 
rendered by the Public Service cor- 
poration. This situation in Knoxville 
is just another illustration of what 
happens when competition is cut off 
by the strong hand of the government 
and the price is fixed arbitrarily by 
some bureau or individual. * * 


“To illustrate this—an appraiser for 
one of the Insull utilities near Terre 
Haute came here to appraise the prop- 
erty which was in litigation in Chicago 
and got the expert opinion of two 
realtors as to the valuation of the 
farm land of some 400 acres. The 
realtors here fixed the value at $50 
an acre. He informed them that the 
appraisal for the Insull utility was 
fixed by the appraisers at $1,500 an 
acre, and this value was used as a 
part of their assets in getting the rate 


fixed by. the Public Service Commis- 
ton. * 
In January, 


1933, the street car system at Indian- 
apolis was sold by the receiver for about 
two million doliars; about a week 
thereafter the corporation operating 
the property went before the Public 
Servcie Commission of Indiana and 
obtained authority to issue, as I recol- 
lect, two million dollars in bonds, four 
million dollars of preferred stock and 
five million dollars of common stock— 
eleven million dollars of paper securi- 
ties issued against two million dollars 
of tangible assets. On this basis of 
eleven million dollars invested, the 
company furnished street car service 
to the people, but the Public Service 
Commission fixed a rate in proportion, 
which is about five times what it ought 


Need of Competition 


“In these cases fair competition has 
been cut off by an act of law or by the 
power of government on a promise to 
protect the citizen, and then the of- 
ficer breaks his promise and favors the 
corporation and utility. 

“There is nothing that will settle this 
question as surely and fairly as fair 
competition. 

“In Terre Haute a few years ago we 
had two telephone companies and the 
charges for service on either one of 
these companies was—for office use, $3 
a month, and for residence use, $1.50 
a month. One company bought out 
the other and there is no competition, 
and I pay $7.75 for my office ‘phone 
and $2.75 for my residence ‘phone. 

“Again, before 1887 we had one gas 
company in Terre Haute; the people 


paid $2.50 a thousand feet for gas; at 
that time a new invention came to be 
known and the men with some capital 
behind them came into Terre Haute 
and put in a new gas system. They 
made contracts with consumers to fur- 
nish them gas for five years at 35 cents 
a thousand and went into operation 
under this system and continued for 
the five years. They then made contracis 
to furnish gas for another five years at 
90 cents a thousand. This disturbed 
the stockholders of the old corporation 
and in some manner thcy bought out 
the new company and immediately 
raised the pr.ce to $1 or more and we 


THE POWER ‘YARDSTICK'—TWO OPPOSITE VIEWS 


One Favors Government Competition With Private Industry as Antidote to Higher Rates From | 
Excessive Write-ups---Other Champions Rights of Innocent Holders of Securities 


ce 


nOW pay Terre 


Hautc. 


$1.10 for our gas in 

“A natural gas pipe line goes near 
the edge of ‘lerre Haute to Cnicago, 
coming from Lou'siana or Texas. and 
we tCculd sei gcs tiiis lin2 ji 


it Were the iues stopying com- 
some gas tax ar- 
wn. has’ not fully 


explaincd in our newspapers. The nat- 
ural gas company was not allowed to 
bring natural gas into Terre Haute. 
There was a Siagierent in the paper 
that they were willing to furnish gas 
to Terre Haute ai 20 cents a thousand 
fect, but just the same we are paying 
$1.10, wiih this natural gas pipe line 
within a half mile of us. oe is the 
rosu.t of lack of compztit 


Approves Yardstick 


“This lack of competition always 
works badly fer tho public and makes 


it more, exeessively more, than it 
ous to pay for the service. That is 
wa Roosevelt said-—thai eleciric- 
ity manufectured by the Government 
WAS coing to be a var: asuck with which 


r2 the cost of-elecirie service 
by individual cozporations. 

“Pcrsonsily, I think this step of Mz 
Reosevelt is in the right direevion. and 
if his cempcetiiion will cut sown the 
rates on eleciricity, the public will be 
able to use a ereai deal more cec 
tricity and get better service. * * * 

“If a fariner hes a cow—a nice fal 
cow—tha. brirgs in four yallons of 
milk a day, «nd gets a return of. say, 
$6 a month from his cow vut when 
the drought comes and tne spring 
goers dry and the cow dnes not get 
feed, gets thin ard goes dry, what be- 
comes of his income and ais capital? 
Shall the Government give nim an- 
fat cow fer his old. weri-ou' 
one? 

“That is just what is 
with the stock compzanics. 


the mater 
There has 


‘Natural Gas Industry: 


8 Groups in Control 


FTC Economist Also Describes 


Tri-utility Failure 


Practically the entire natural gas indus- 
try is controlled by eight major groups, 
or holding companies. At their head 
stands the Electric Power and Light Cor- 
poration, fcllowed by the Cities Service 


| Company. 


This fact was brougnt out by Harry 


_Carter, economist for the Federal Trade 
‘Commission, which is investigating the 


‘affairs of the 


, Natural gas industry 


Under scrutiny on August 14 were the 
Tri-Utility Corporation, 
which failed in 1931 with assets listed at 
47 miilion doliars. The assets were finally 
sold for 5 million dollars. 

One investment in a subsidiary corpora- 
t10n was carried on its books at over 9 
million dollars, aithough the actual in- 
vestment was less than 2 million, repre- 
senting a write-up of over 250 per cent. 
Tri-Ucility Corporation was organized in 
1929 by G. L. Ohrstrom and Company of 
New York. 


been a ‘drought’ in the watered stock: 
why should the Government do some- 
thing to help this stock at the expense 
of the texpayers? 

“If the Government was going to 
help everybody alike tha, would tbe 
different, but the Government just 
heips the fellow that howls the loudest 
sd has the mest political ‘pull’ Na- 
ture is not allowed to take .s natural 
course, ind feir competition is nos 
allowed to be free when Government 
authorities step in and give he'p to 
one man and one man’s company at 
the expense of the other feople and 
then refuses to help anvone else. 
Even if the Government helps first one 
person and then another, it cannot 
possibly be fair ad go all around and 
help everybody. * * * 

“The conclusion of all this is, that 
the Government and its officers have 
no right to interfere with business af- 
fairs of the people generally and ought 
not help one class at the expense of 
another, and to stay out of private 
business. There are certain rules of 
honor and honesty that should be 
made by the legislative authority for 
business people to go by in conducting 
their business, but this is as far as the 
Government should in 
private enterprice. * * 


Si NCE portland cement is a 
| “standard product, as uniform as a 
_ given grade of gasoline, sugar or 
wheat, buyers of cement in any 
| town or city will buy it only from 
a plant that offers the lowest price. 


Any other cement plant can 


“get business only by meeting the 
lowest price. As a result, prices 


become uniform. This uniform 


price is the one at which all cement 
will be sold, until some plant offers 
a still lower price. As soon as a 
still lower price is offered, a still 


lower uniform price becomes the go- 


ing price and controls the market. | 


Because, in nearly every in- 


stance, all cement plants seeking business in a given 
town are located varying distances from it and pay 
varying freight charges, each plant is actually get- 
ting a different amount at its mill door even though 


its price at the market is the same as others. This 


is competition. 


The lower illustration shows how competitive the 


cement business:is. Let us assume that three plants — 


and 


A, Band C—are soliciting busi- 
ness at Market M at a market 
price of $2.50 a barrel. 
| From Plant A—the nearest 
one—thg freight rate is 50 cents 
a barrel. 
From Plant B—the next near- 
est—6o cents a barre’. 


From Plant C—the farthest 


—v7o cents a barrel. 

Since all three freight rates dif- 
fer, it is apparent that each plant 
is actually receiving a different 
amount for cement at its mill door, 


Plant A is netting $2.00 a barrel, 


Plant B is netting $1.90 a barrel, 
Plant C is netting $1.80 a barrel, 


For many years cement has been sold at a delivered 
price rather than f. 0. b. mill, because buyers want to 
know what cement will cost them at points of use. Une 
der this competitive system, buyers can buy from any 


seller they wish and get their cement at the lowest price, 


In the selling of cement there are as many points 


of competition as there are villages, towns and cities, 


Competition at all points is constant and keen. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 


This is one of a series. The next advertisement will be ‘‘The Same Economic Law."’ Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 
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How Markets of the Nation 
Reacted to Federal Moves 


Gold Shipment Lifts Dollar; Railway Stocks 


| 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Index Numbe-:: *’co'";}'v Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


For Regulation of 


Fall After Court Ruling 


(THE Government’s willingness to 

ship $1,000,000 worth of gold 
abroad last week in support of the 
slipping dollar was its most important 
action from the business world’s point 
of view. 

Otherwise Government doings were 
routine and of little lasting interest, 
to the security and commodity mar- 
kets of the world. This was in sharp 
contrast to the previous week. Then 
silver news from Washington ruled 
the ups and downs in the markets. 


THE gold shipment brought bonds, 
including Government _ bonds, 


back up in price with a snap because 
it connoted monetary stability, al- 
ways an encouraging sign to fixed in- 
vestments. It jerked the dollar, which 
had sagged below the gold export 
point, back to its normal value. 

Shipping of gold abroad to defend 
the dollar counter-balanced the last 
inflation rumors arising out of the sil- , 
ver program launched in Washington 
the week before. Consequently some 
of the inflation interest died out in 
stocks. Tuesday, the day the gold 
shipment was authorized, saw stock 
prices drift lower. 


x* * * 
EDNESDAY the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme, Court denied an in- 
by railroad 


A 


GOO 


TO THE NATION’S BANKS 


companies in an effort to stop the en- 
forcement of the railroad perision act. 
Stock market averages show a sharp 
drop in railroad security prices im- 
mediately after the court handed 
down its decision. 
| 

N MONDAY the Securities and 

Exchange Commission announced 
its regulations and procedure for reg- 
istering security exchanges and the 
stocks and bonds listed on them. The 
regulations were mild and had little 
apparent effect on the security prices. 

‘THROUGHOUT the week commodity 

markets were treated to a shower 
of warnings from President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace. Both spoke out on several 
occasions against attempts to specu- 
late or profiteer on commodities with 
the drought as an excuse. They 
warned that the Government would 
take action. 

Commodity prices, having suffered a 
sharp break over the weekend as in- 
flation rumors died down, failed un- 
der the warnings from the White 
House to repeat the brisk increases 
they had scored the week before. 
Commodity index numbers stood on 
Friday about where they had been on 
Monday. 


BASSADOR | 


"President Roosevelt has an ambassador 
of good will to the country’s banks. 
. He is Eugene R. Black, who resigned 
as Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
on Aug. 15 to become a liaison officer be- 
tween the White House and the financial 
world. 

Gov. Black says his new task is to 


HAS A NEW JOB } 


EUGENE R. BLACK 
Now a good-will envoy to the Nation's 
banks, having quit as Reserve 
Board head, 


“muster the banks of the country behind | 
recovery in America.” He plans to visit | 
the Federal reserve banks, commercial 
banks, and other financial institutions in 
an effort to persuade them to expand 
commercial credit. 
Seeks Use of Reserves 

He also will bring back to the White 
House reports on the problems facing the 
banks. His appointment is considered an- 
other effort to thaw out the $1,500,000 of 
idle reserves lying in banks. 

President Roosevelt, who has not yet 
appointed a successor to Gov. Black as 
head of the Federal Reserve Board, wrote 


by the adminis.ration which have re-. 
sulted in the present prosperous condi- | 
tion of these ins‘itutions and which make | 
possible their cooperation witn the ad- 
ministration in its program of complete | 
business rehabilitation. | 


“T am pleased to think that your posi- | 
tion as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Atlanta will give you opportunity | 
to undertake this work and 


formance. 

“In order that I may keep fully in- 
formed as your work progresses, I wish 
you would send me reports from time to 
time. 

“IT want also to express to you my deep 
personal appreciation for the fine service 
you have rendered at all times since you 
assumed the governorship of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The splendid record you 
have made entitles you to the gratitude, 
not only of these directly interested in 
government and banking but to the mil- 
lions of bank depositors throughout the 
country, who owe much to you because 
of the wise judgment you exercised in the. 
critical times of not long ago. 

“The thanks of the entire country 


Security Markets 


that that | 
bank, together with the Federal Reserve | 
Board, will cooperate with you in its per-_ 


should, therefore, be conveyed to you, 
along with this expression of my own. 
personal appreciation. I am _ thankful, 
also, for the reason that although you are. 
leaving us here in Washington, you still | 
will be as active, or even more active, if 
Such is possible, in the discharge of the 
Atlanta bank’s responsibilities and in 
taking on new duties which will help the 
whole country.” 


Third Vacancy 

Mr. Black's resignation brought about 
the third vacancy on the Government's 
financial staffs. The term of Adolph 
Miller, a member of the Federal reserve 
board since it was formed in 1914, ex- 
pired on. Aug. 9 and he has not been 
reappointed or any successor chosen. 

On Aug. 16 Harvey Couch, a director of 
the RFC tendered his resignation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in accepting it revealed 
that Mr. Couch had sought to resign on 
June 26 but had consented to delay his 
‘departure until after the President re- 
_turned from his vacation. Mr. Couch 
/gave as the reason for his resignation a 
‘desire to return to private business, add- 
ing that in his opinion the emergency 
‘created by the depression was passed. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY DECLINES 
JAN.| FEB.) MAR.| MAY [JUNE [JULY] SEPT.JOCT. [NOV.| DEC. 
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OWNWARD trend in business activity which has prevailed for last 
five weeks still continues. Department store sales for July declined 
more than estimated scasonal recession. Total loans in Federal Reserve 
banks now about 30 per cent below the level for 1923-25. Excess reserves 
at a new peak. 
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AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT SLIGHTLY LESS 
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RODUCTION of automobiles declined more than seasonally in the 

week, output estimated by Cram's Reports being 57.539 units against 

58,554 for preceding week. Retail sales continued to ease off but there was 
no pronounced recession. 


+ 
CAR LOADINGS SHOW A GAIN 
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OADINGS of revenue freight in week ended August 4 (latest shown on 

4 chart), totaled 611,298 cars, an increase of 2,450 cars over preceding 
week: a decrease of 9,184 cars from like week in 1933 and an increase of 
114,672 cars over 1932 figure. 


+ 


PRICES FALL ON STOCK MARKET — 


EAR of inflation following move to nationalize silver caused brisk rally 

in stock prices which quieted by end of the week. Total trading was 

4,583,000 shares, compared with 3,510,000 in week before, Average prices 
fell from $78.05 to $77.27. 


1934 


STEEL PRODUCTION FALLS OFF 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR] MAY|JUNE [JULY | AUG] SEPT. | OCT. | NOV.| DEC. 


——— production declined for third consecutive week to 25.8 per cent of 

capacity and schedule of operations for current week is set at 22.3 per 
cent, lowest rate in more than a year and less than half the rate for first 
six months of this year. 


OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL IS 


LESS 


100] 


OAL production fell in week ended August 4, (latest shown on chart), 
daily output being estimated by Bureau of Mines at 969 thousand 


tons, compared with 1,003 thousand in week before. Much lower rate of 
output than last year. 


+ 


COMMODITY PRICE INDEX FALLS 


100 


40 


—" index of wholesale commodity prices, based on 100 as average 
for 1926, fell fractionally to 77.8 compared with 77.9 in week before. 

The depression low for the index was 55.0 on March 3, 1933. 

+ 


BOND MARKET AVERAGES LOWER 


AILWAY bonds fell as did Government bonds after the silver program 
of the Administration was announced. Trading was very heavy, $99,.69,- 


000 par value, compared with $46,940,000 in week before. Average price of 
40 domestic issues fell from $93.75 te $92.94, 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 
are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. To simplify comparison between busi- 


“index numbers,” using 
base period the weekly 


ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different wnits, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


for convenience as a 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
average of each series 


years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended August 11, where available. 
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Dress Style Piracy | 
To Be Made Taboo 


Proposed Security Issues 


‘Special Blue Eagle 
For Non-profit Shops 


Protection Will Be Given for “i! The Federal Trade Commission during 


A special NRA insignia is being drafted 
for the use of “sheltered workshops” which 


Corporation, sponsor, and Empire Trust 


sion. 
ering the rules and policies of the exes 
changes so that the Commission would 


A Federal Questionnaire 
Causes Scratching of 
Heads Among Officials of 
The Exchanges 


Stcck exchange offifficials throughout 
the country are scratching their heads 
over a lot of printed forms originating in 
Washington. 

The forms are the registration blanks 
which the new Securities and Exchange 
Commission has sent out to all stock exe 
changes. The exchanges must fill them 
out and return them by Sept. 1 in order 
to get Federal licenses to operate. 

Without a Federal license no exchance 
can continue in business after Oct .1. 
Therefore, the head scratching among 


-steck exchange officials was serious busi- 


ness. 

Thousands of words in queries were ade 
dressed to the exchanges by the Commise 
All of them were aimed at discove 


know from what point to start in its rege 
ulation of security market practices. 


First Two Regulations 

Included among the questions were two 
definite rules of procedure, the first regue- 
lations which the Commission has thus 
far laid down. The security markets must 
agree to: 

1. “Comply cnd to enforce” so far as 
lies within its power compliance by its 
members with provisions of Title I of the 
Securities Exchange Act (that portion ‘of 


'the Act dealing with stock exchanges and 
listing regulations) and any rules or rege 


ulations promulgated under its authority, 
the exchange not waiving any constitue 


tional rights or its right to contest valide 


ity of the Commission’s rules and regue 


lations. 


2. That rules be adopted providing for 
expulsion, suspension, or otherwise dis- 


ciplining of a member for conduct or 


proceedings inconsistent with just and 
‘equitable principles of trade; and that 
‘violation of any provision of Title I of 
(the Stock Exchange Act shall be con- 
|Sidered “conduct or proceedings incon- 
sistent with just and equitable principles 


of trade.” 
Self-Policing Plan 

“The exchanges are much _ better 
equipped to police their own members 
under Government supervision than the 
Government itself if it sent in its own 
corps of agents,” Chairman Joseph P. 
Kennedy of the Commission said in ex- 
plaining the second requirement. 

Accompanying the blanks for registra- 
tion -f exchanges were the Commission's 
temporary requirements for registration 
of the securities listed on the exchanges. 
They call mainly for a balance sheet of 
the issuing company. These requirements 
are purposely very lenient, although the — 
Commission has power to require very 
exhaustive reports. 

Purpose of Questions 

The general aim of all the regulations 
and questions which the Commission 
propounded to the exchanges, according 
to Chairman Kennedy, is to obtain ine 
formation for guidance in future action. 
If the information asked for the first 
time proves inadequate, the Commission 
will send out a second questionnaire, Mr. 
Kennedy said. 

While exchange officials studied -over 
the first queries, the Commission started - 
conferences with representatives of over- 
the-counter markets, the informal dealings 
which are even more important than the 
organized exchanges. The Commission 
must determine how it is to regulate these 
sales. 

Appointments Made 

Two appointments in the Commission's 
most important division, the trading and 
exchange division which will police the 
exchanges, were made during the week. 
Leon Cohn, formcr partner in the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of E. Lowitz & 
Company, and Frank J. Meehan, former 
chief statistician for the New York State 
Bureau of Securities, were appointed ase 


Period f Six M | the week announced the registration of 
er10d 0 ix Months the following securities under the Securi- 
Manufacturers of dresses may be pro- 


ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
hibited from appropriating style patterns 


may be sold to the public 20 days after 
of competitors for their own use, at least 


. filing, unless subject to a Commission 
for a period of six months after the new 
design appears. Stop-order. The registrations follow: 


MICHIGAN FOOD PURVEYING 


Company, trustee. The corporat:o rj S- | 
sue 200,000 certificates at ae | 
fering price of $1,025,000. Against each unit 
will be issued certificates for 1,000 Tobacco 
Trust Shares. Among officers are: Jules 
Espitallier, president and treasurer; and 
Claude S. Bierce, vice-president and secre- 
tary both of New York City. | 


CORPORA- | 


have been given conditional exemption 
from the codes ef fair competition. These 
workshops are charitable institutions con- 
ducted not for profit but to provide re- 
munerative employment for physically, 
mentally or socially handicapped workers. 


Appointment for a six months’ term of 


isistant chiefs of the division. Commis- 
sioner Ferdinand Pecora- heads the divie 
sion. 


More Stringent Rules 


in accepting his resignation and announc- 
ing his new work: 

“I have accepted, with great reluctance, 

your resignaticn as Governur of the 
Federal Reserve Board, effective today 
as requested by you. 
“And now that you are leaving Wash- 
ington and returning to Atlanta, where 
you will reassume the post. of governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank ‘here, I am 
glad you are undertaking a new and im- 
portant additional task.” 

“You can do much good by presec’ing 
the recovery program to the country’s 


Lumber Code Violators 
Prosecuted by the NRA 


Two criminal prosecutions’ for viola- 
tions of the lumber and timber products 
industry code have been instituted in 
southern States, NRA has announced. 

Complaint was filed sgainst+-V. A. 
Denslow, Greenville, Miss., and the de- 
fendant held on bond for the Septem- 
_ber term of the Grand Jury. 

In the middle district of Tennessee, 
Walter P. Grover, Wohenwald, Tenn., 
reserve banks, commercial banks and | was arraigned before the United States 
other financial institutions; by acquaint~ Commissioner and held in bond of $1,000 
ing them with the successive steps taken for the Grand Jury. 


De You Like 
The United States News? 


I 


you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
yours who may be interested in subscribing? 


Or better still, if you will send us a list of people to whom 
you think we should mail a sample copy of The United 
States News, we shall be glad to do so. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 

22nd and M Streets N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

Please send me The United States News for Twenty weeks. 
Your introductory offer for new subscribers. 
[I $1 is enclosed. C1 I will pay $1 when billed. 


ADDRE 
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NRA has announced that a hearing will. AUGUST 17, 1934 
be held in Washington Sept. 6 on pro- | 
4 4 ae 2 
posed modifications of the dress code to cent first mortgage gold bonds, 1110 Crocker | 
prohibit style piracy and to establish ai Building, San Francisco, calling for deposit | 
open price agreement. | Of the above bonds in the amount of $254,- | 
: : 500 out of an original $325,000 of Berry Ho- | 
Under the proposed price agreement no tels System, San Francisco. The committee | 
higher price could be filed within 48 hours the to sell 
he property a Oreclosure sale, e com- | 
of any criginal filing oF TeN SION. The style mittee endeavoring to make the necessary | 
piracy proposal would provide for regis- financial arrangements for bidding on be- | 
tration of original designs and styles with half of the depositing bondholders. Should | 
the code authority which would give pro-. .the committee acquire title to the property, | 
; : - til a new corporation will be formed. with cap- | 
tection against copying for a period Of! ital stock at 25,450 shares of $3.50 par value | 
six months. each. Members of the committee are: T. C. | 
Beside its regular demonstration proj-| eon en H. McCarthy, both of | 
ects, the Service is conducting three ex-| 
perimental projects and erosion surveys AND OTHERS, 110 | 
3 ennsylvania venue, Atlantic City, | 
and is cooperating with the National Re N. J., voting trustees under a voting trust 
scurce Board in an erosion survey of the: 
country and in the preparation of a plan 
for nation-wide erosion control. The Serv-. 
ice also cooperates with the Director of | 
Emergency Conservation work by super-| 
vising 52 E. C. W. and Drought Relief 
camps which have been assigned to its. 


certificates to represent 6,375 shares of com- | 
mon stock of 110 So. Pennsylvania Avenue | 
Corp., Atlantic City. Stated value of the! 
stock is listed at $13,196.25. The voting | 
trustees are serving es a protective come. | 
mittee for holders of the old first mortgage | 
6 per cent Bonds of Colton Manor Company. 
Holders of deposited bonds participating in | 
the reorganization will receive bonds of the | 
new company and voting trust -certificates | 
for common capital stock. Voting trustees 
are: Walter H. Lippincott, Philadelphia: | 
Joseph R. Grundy, Bristol, Pa., and Samuel | 
Wasner, Jr., Philadelphia. The voting trust | 
> 7 nara is to be in effect until August 1, 

W. W. TURNER, MANAGER, Room 1220, 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, calling for | 
deposit of First Lien 6!2 per cent Sinking | 
Fund Gold Bonds, Series A, dated Septem- | 
ber 1, 1927, of Oklahoma Gas Utilities Co., | 
Chickasha, Okla.. in the outstanding amount | 
of $263.000 out of an original issue of $800,- | 


agreement, proposing to issue ‘voting trust | 
projects. 


Favoring Libraries 
In Booksellers’ Code 


Discount Permitted First Six 
Months of Publication 


Public and school libraries and other 
institutional libraries are privileged pur- 
chasers of books. They are the only 
buyers who can obtain a discount on the 
publisher's price aqduring the first six 
months after a book's publication 

The code authority of the booksellers’ | 
trade fixes the ammount of the discounts | 
with approval of NRA. 

A public hearing on an application by 
the code authority for approval of a 
schedule of discounts has been announced 
for Aug. 29. 

The schedule submitted provides for a 
discount of 15 per cent on trade books 
to libraries whose annual appropriations 
for the purchase of trade books, text 
books, and other short discount books is/§ 
less than $10,000: 20 per cent on trade 
books to those libraries with purchasing 
appropriations of between $10,000 and 
$30,000; and 25 per cent on trade books, 
to those lbiraries whose appropriations are 


The manager reports that he understands | 
there is no prospect that the bonds will be) 
paid at maturity, September 1, 1934. and he- | 
lieves unified action and cooperation on the | 
part of the bondholders. is advisable to pro- | 
tect their investments. An extension of the | 
maturity of the bonds for a _ reasonable | 
period is proposed. W. W. Turner, the man- | 
ager, is a former employe of R. E. Wilsey & | 
Company, Inc., principal underwriter of the | 
securities of Oklahoma Gas Utilities Com- 
pany. 

The bonds are secured by first mortgage 
on all fixed physical property of the utilities 
company and by pledge of oil and gas leases 
and interests in oil and gas leases, all cover- 
ing lands located in Grady County, Okla- 
homa. The bonds are further secured by, 
pledge of 69.294 shares of capital stock of, 
Little Nick Oil Company, an Oklahoma cor- | 
poration. Officers of the utility company 
ere: John B. Nichlos, president; Reford 
Bond, vice-president, and Charles E. Brace, 
secretary-treasurer, all of Chickasha, Okla. | 

SHARE AND UNITS CORPORATION, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, proposing to issue To- 
bacco Trust Shares, Series “A” and Series | 


“AB”. created by trust indenture dated as of | 


above $30,000, | August 1, 1934, between Share and Units | 


TION, 123 East Washington Street, An re 
bor, Mich. A Delaware corporation avaanieee 
Nov. 20, 1933, to engage in the food products 
distributing business, namely, wholesaling, 
retailing, packing, baking and other allied. 
lines. The company expects to issue $125.- 
000 Class A common stock: estimated net 
proceeds of $100,000 to be used for working 
capitol. delivery equipment, pra office equip- , dition of exemption from codes was an- 
‘ Ss, ne stock will he of- | 
fered to the public at $5 a share. The ho nounced Ang. 16 7 
derwriter, D. B. Howe & Compznyv, 22 Broad. 
Way, New York City, will receive a commis-| 
sion of $1 a share or a total of $25.000 for | 
the entire issue. 


a committee composed of Col. John N. 
Smith, Jr., New York, Edward Hoch- 
hanser, New York, and the Rev. John 
O'Grady, Washington, to draw up the 
special insignia and administer the 


ment investment trust known as “Hamilton 
Trust Share Certificates and (or) Hamilton 

. Thompson | Trust Share Beneficial Interest’. Onc 
vice-president, and Mrs. Ruth Bond owner, | thousand ‘Hamilton Trust Share Beneficial 
tary-treasurer. all of Ann Arbor Mich secre- Interests are issued against each unit. The 

| securities i ‘us uly 25 
BONDHOLDERS PROTECTIVE rohertres | securities in the trust fund on July 25, 1934 
WALTHALL HOTEL COMPANY, Jackson. 
Miss., calling for deposit of First Mortgaze 
6 per cent Gold Bonds of the above hotel | 
company in the amount of $480.000 with a 
view to refunding the irsue at a lower rate , 
of interest and extending the maturities. | 
The hotel company, a Mississippi -corpora- | 


had been issued 157.000 beneficial interests. 
On July 15, 1934. there were 1,473 certificates 
outstanding with an aggregate face value of 
$1.476.600. Among officers are: E. A. Jones, 


and Gail L. Ireland, secretary, all of Den- 


| 
| 


terms of a pledge to be signed as a con-| 


| 


| 
| 


For Safety in Flying 


Aviation Industry Accepts Plan 
Of Commerce Department 
[Continued from Page 10.] 


air line regulations had applied only te 
domestic routes. 


RE Uncle Sam's naval aviation de- 
fenses “woefully inadequate?” 


Representative Carl Vinson (D), of 


consisted of 157 units against which there Georgia, seems to think so, and he is 


chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee. Mr. Vinson revealed on Aus 
gust 16, he will submit “a definite pro- 


president: Arthur W. Hiner, Jr., treasurer, gram” to the special aviation investigation 


board headed by Clark Howell, of Atlanta, 


ver, Colo. 

tion ergunins in 1928. operates its hotel SONOTONE CORPORATION, 19 West 44th Ga., next month calling for a five year 
ee eee crs cf the “street, New York City, A New York corpora- building program. Mr. Vinson also stressed 
Miss.; J. T. Browh, Jackson, Miss\ — —~ tion organized Dec. 14, 1929, to manufacture the point that he 1s opposed to any altere- 


and sell devices to’aid in hearin. It is ex- 
pected 100,000 shares of common stock will 
he sold at market prices from day to day, 
but no stock will be sold below prices which 
will net the corneration $2.55 a share. How- 
ever, it is contemplated that the market 
price will be $3 a share,,or an aggregate of 
$300,000. 

Estimated net proceeds will be used for 
financing consignment inventories, to stock 
various district dealerships; for financing de- 
ferred payment paper on_ installment 
counts and to reduce current liabilities. 
Stock is expected to be seld at $2.55 a share 
to Van Alstyne. Noel & Company, Ine., 52 
Brosdway, New York City. and Great 
Northern Investing Company, Ince., 80 Broad 
Street. New York City. 

Among officers are: Huco New 
York City. president; Frank J. Roemer, Mil- 


W. Freeman, Jackson, Miss. 


IRCH-TRUMBULL CORPORATION, Alden. N.: 
Y. A New corporation organyfZed Sep- 


K 


tember 19, 


00 shares of 
common stock at an aggregate price of $144,- 
200. Estimated net proceeds of $100.500 will 
be used for operating expenses and expan- 
sion purposes. Ten thousand shares wi!] be 
sold the underwriter as follows: 4.609 
shares at $7.50 each; 2,000 shares at 89 each: 
2,000 shares at $11.25 each. and 2,000 shares 
at $15 each, totaling $100.509. These will be 
offered the public at prices not exccedina, 
respectively, $10, $12, $15, and $20 for each 
block. In addition. 1.000 shores are to be 
offered the. underwriter for sellinz expenses, 
such shares to be offered to the miublic + 4 
total of $10,200. The underwriters are Mil- 


RCe 


ation in the 5-5-3 naval ratio and is flatly 
opposed to granting Japan an increase mm 
her three-to-five ratio. 


NOTHER FORWARD STEP in the 
progress of national aviation was 
taken with the announcement by Admine 
istrator Ickes, on August 16, of an allote 
ment by the PWA of $465,000 to the Come 
merce Department's Bureau of Air Come 
merce for installation of a lighted airway 
from Washington to Nashville. 
yypust MAY PROVE to be the most 
efficient piece of aviation apparatus 


ree Tis ‘ic arles 
wauker, tice’  Chorien perfected has recently been tested by 
Avenue, New York City. Amon officers are: pitt, New York. vice-president: Charles A, the French Air Ministry, the United Press 
Charles E. Kirch, Buffalo, N. Y¥.. president: Lemkuhl, New York. vice-president and as- announced, August 14. The mechanism 
senor L. Simme, Alden, N. Y.. treasurer, and sistant treasurer: William F. Varin, New is a new electrical sounding apparatus de- 
oseph T. Wilson, Williamsville, N. ¥.. secre- york, comptroller and assistant treasurer; to tell their ex 
tary. Irving Fisher, New Haven, Conn. director, Signed to permit aviators to te 


PUBLIC HEALTH PLAN, INC., 24 West 40th 
Street. New York City. A New York cor- 
poration organized July 20, 1934, to furnish 
“a specialized credit investigation and fi- 
nancial service to be available exclusively to 
physicians, surgeons, dentists and hospitals.” 
The organization proposes issuing 100.099 
shares of participating preferred stock at 
$12.50 each or an aggregate of $1.250.000: 
estimated net proceeds of $1,101,500 to be 
used for operating the business. A sum not 
exceeding $1.50 a share is to be used for 
commissions, sales prizes, bonuses and other 
sales expenses. Among officers are: J. Gay 
Seabourne. New York City, president: Peter 
Caruso, Woodside, Long Island, N. Y., vire- 


and Daniel H. Reese, New York, director 
BEAUTY UTILITIES, INC., 48 Spring Street, 
Newark, N. J. A Delaware corporation or- 
fanized Sept. 24.°1932, to manufacture and 
sell permanent Waving apparatus and sup- 
plies. The corporation expects to issue 16.- 
(00 shares Of no par common stock at $12.50 
a share, or an ageregate of $200.000. Esti- 
mated net proceeds of $182.535 will be used 


advertising. 
may pufchase stock at 90 per cent of the 
public offering price. There are 
writers, but the company expects to pay 7!2 
per cent commission on sales. 


According to 

president. and M. E. O'Kelly, Brooklyn. N. estimates, the commissions are expected to 
Y.. secretary and treasurer, egeregate $15.000. Among efficers are: John 
HAMILTON DEPOSITORS CORPORATION, Darby, Summit. N. J., president: George B. 
| §24-27 University Building. Denver, Colo.,; Finnegan. Jr.. Motintain Lakes. N. J., secre- 


proposing to issue 8331/3 certificates of $1.- | 


tary, and John D. Morgan, Summit, J., 
200 each, or a total of $999,996, in an install-| 


treasurer, 


for retirement of notes and interest thereon; | 
for plant equipment, for paid in surplus and | 
Employes, officers and directors . 


no under- | 


act distance from the ground. 
CANDLEPOWER of the Federal 
Airways System beacons has been in- 
creased nearly three fold, the Director of 
Air Commerce announced, August 13, by 
an addition of a simple auxiliary reflector 
and the substitution of a plain cover glass 
for another type on the standard 24-inch 
diameter airways rotating beacons. 

The secret of the increase in the amount 
of light lies in the utilization of what fore 
merly was stray light. This new feature 
permits the use of a 500 watt lamp ine 
Stead of a 1,000 watt light and yet ine 
creases the candlepower from 1,600,000 to 
2,000,000, 
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The Federal Ban 
On Banks’ Loans 
To Own Officers 


| 


A Banker’s Views on the. 


‘Injustice’ of New Policy; 
A Discretionary Rule as 
A Substitute 


By CHARLES F. ZIMMERMAN 


Secretary, Committee on Protective In- order nationalizing silver. The memorandum as submitted to the Presi- | 


formation, Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association 


| 


T 


Heretofore Unpublished ‘Memorandum 
To President Believed to Be Guiding 
The Silver Purchase Program 


HE following article is a memorandum, hitherto unpublished, ' 
which was submitted to the President at his request in an in-. 
terview May 23, 1933, by Representatives Arthur P. Lamneck 


and William L Fiesinger and their economic adviser, John Jan- | 


ney. 


The memorandum sets forth a plan for the American control of 


| gold value and it is believed to be the basis for the recent Government 


T IS slowly beginning to dawn asin 


executive officers of Federal Re- 
serve Member Banks, that on June 16, 


1935, they will be ciassified by law, as! 


criminals. subject to a fine of $5,000 


and imprisonment, unless a new way: 
can be found for doing that which 


Since time-out-of-mind been 
recognized as both ethical and legal. 

Moreover, the bank with which the 
executive officer is associated shall in 
like manner sustain a fine of $10,000 
and a further sum to be determined 
automatically by certain records of the 
bank, on said June 16, 1935. 


Effect of 1933 


The occasion is the prohibition in. 


the Banking Act of 1933 against an 
“executive officer’ that no personal 
obligaton of his, shall thereafter be 


found in the portfolio of the bank with | 


which he is assocated. 

Beginning June 16, 1933, banks have 
been prohibited from acquiring notes 
of executive officers, even though such 
a note be absolutely secured. Since 
then, executive officers finding it nec- 
essary to borrow new money from a 
bank other than their own, no matter 
how small the amount or what the 
security, have been required under the 
law to make a written report to their 
own board of directors, stating the 
date and amount of such loan, the se- 
curity therefor and the purpose for 
which the’ proceeds have been or are 
to be used. In case any of these de- 
tails be omitted, the law provides that 
the offending officer shall be fined and 
imprisoned automatically, as above, 
with “no ifs, ands or buts.” 


Views Differ on Rule 


to the merits of that which this pro- 


dent follows in full text: 


The question is, whether the 


United States acting alone can exer- | 


purchasing power of gold in world 
markets. 

We know that England acting 
alone had an effect upon gold values 
by demonetizing silver in 1918-21. 
We know that the individual action 
of Germany, France and the Latin 
Union and America, in demonitizing 
silver had a definite effect upon in- 
creasing the value of gold. The 
question is: Can one nation reverse 
this movement and lessen the value 
of gold by a process tending to 
break the monopoly of gold in its 
monetary use, by expending the use 
of silver in its competition with 
gold? 

The answer to this question is: 
No, one nation acting alone cannot 
do this, if you contemplate a use 
which requires a definite fixed value 
of silver in terms of gold. No nation 
acting alone can prevent those fine 
variations of value between gold 
and silver which are sufficient in 
the case of coin money to upset their 
parity and have the effect of driving 
out the greater value coins and 
keeping the lesser value coins. 


Presents New Picture 
Of Silver as Money 

This discussion, therefore, aban- 
dons any thought of coin silver or 
giving any value to silver by legisla- 
tion. It presents an entirely new 


| picture of silver as money in the 
’, United States, though it uses an old 
and well accepted formula in the 
_ money systems of the world. 

Wide differences of opinion exist as, 


vision in banking law is apparently | 


intended to establish: namely, the in- 
egrity of executive officers in banks so 


that they might feel the iron hand of. 


a penalty to be imposed instanter 
should they ever again negotiate a 


loan within the bank they serve. It’ 


is as though a manufacturer were told 
that he dare never have for his own 
use, any of the usable products of his 
business, whether he pays for them ‘or 
not. Thus we have not a mere “regi- 
mentation” of excutive officers of 
banks, but governmental compulsion 
that they shall hereafter do the 
“goose-step,’—miserable and un- 
worthy as they are! 
Conflict of Policies 


Two different sorts of ideas prevail | 
as to the right relation for any direc-, 
tor or employe (including executive 
officers) to sustain towards his bank. 
One is that the records in his own 
bank should show the directors’ or em- 
ploye’s current financial position and 
transactions. Particularly is this re- 
garded as necessary where they are 
borrowers either from the bank or 
from others. 

The other is that an employe should 
not carry his personal checking ac- 
count at his own bank, since he might 
take liberties which he would not take 
otherwise. Needléss to say that the 
vast majoriy of banks hold to the 
policy first mentioned, of asking bank 
employes to keep “all the cards on the 
table, face up,” believing that the 
greater danger lies in permitting em- 
ployes to handle their personal 
finances under conditions where the 
bank’s management can not observe 
the course of events, should occasion 
arise. 


Why “Executive Officer?” 


Just why the “executive officer” of | 
- g@ bank should be singled out for per- 


secution by prohibiting him from hav- 
ing any sort of loan with his own 
bank—as contrasted to other employes 
and directors—is a mystery. Evi- 
dently, Congress conceived the idea 
that executive officers have regard 
neither for the rights of others, nor 
for any limitations of law that might 
be set upon their own personal priv- 
ileges inside the bank. 

Where it is clear that the ex- 
ecutive officer of a national bank has 
acted in good faith with his board of 
directors and within existing law, he 
should have a chance to work him- 
self out at the discretion of the comp- 
troller’s office, without exact time 
limits being placed upon the process. 
In view of the fact that recovery 
from the depression has been less 


rapid than had been expected, the 


best interests of all concerned would 
seem to require that the present law 
be clranged to a discretionary plan, 
even if the doubtful value of “no loans 
to an executive officer” be adhere to. 
_Unless a discretionary plan is adopted 
many executive officers of banks in 
communities where there is only one 
or only two banks, are specially 
marked to “take it on the chin.” 

It is to be hoped that having re- 
sponded to the hysteria of the hour 
in enacting this law, the 1935 Con- 
gress will accept a more reasonable 
method of safe-guarding the inter- 
ests of depositors in.this respect, prior 
to the date when the law becomes 
effective. Proper standards are at 
hand so that the law may not carry 
the unfair implication that executive 
officers of banks are per se the per- 
sonification of selfishness and greed. 


(The above are excerpis from an 
arlicle appearing in the current issue 
of the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association.) 


Let -us see, first, if the United 
States acting alone can purchase 
and place in its monetary reserves 
‘one hundred million ounces of silver, 
and devise such a monetary use for 
this deposit as will not result in 
driving out gold; which is to say, 
demonetizing gold. 

Let us propose that this one hun- 
dred million: ounces of silver is 
placed in the Treasury of the United 
States against a certificate exactly 
the equivalent of the gold certificate. 
That is to say, there is issued 
against this deposit a legal tender 
certificate agreeing to pay to bearer 
on demand its face value in silver 
bullion. This value being expressed 
in American dollars is a gold equiva- 
lent value. 

No one can say that the United 
tates has not the power to buy this 
much silver and place it to this use. 

What we have done here is to 
start a process that represents a 
force in the money systems of the 
world, just as when the use of silver 
in the monetary world was dimin- 
ished by the demonetization of silver 
in certain countries; only, the force 
is, of course, not in the same but 
in the opposite direction. 


Now, then, can we deny that the 


United States has the power to pur- 
chase two hundred million ounces 
or five hundred million ounces of 
silver, to be placed to this use? The 
question is; what will be the effect 
of the purchase of, say, five hundred 
million ounces of silver? 


Metal Not to Be Bought 
As a Commodity 


It must be noted here that there 
are two things that have been ac- 
complished. The purchase of this 
much silver is one thing; but put- 
ting it to a definite monetary use 
is a second and very much more im- 
portant thing. To buy this much 
Silver and adapt it to some use that 
might imply a future sale of the 
silver would be like the purchase of 
wheat by the Farm Board. A defi- 
nite monetary use is a necessary 
part of any plan to expand the area 
of influence of silver in the mone- 
tary system. 

If the United States of America 
does not undertake to purchase a 
given quantity of silver, and espe- 
cially if the United States is care- 
ful not to attempt to place silver to 
a higher price than is easily within 
its power to maintain by this process 
of purchase, it is impossible to deny, 
either that the Nation can do this 


alone, or that the 


ment of this will have an important 


cise a controlling influence on the ¢earing upon gold values in the 


markets of the world. 

It may be urged that a flood of 
silver will be forced upon the United 
States by increased mine production 
or that the hoards of silver in Asia 
will be loosed upon the markets of 
the world. These two pictures must 
both be taken into consideration. 
If the United States is offering to 
buy this silver at a price that is high 
enough to bring out all this silver, 
it merely means that the price 
offered is too high. 


Control of Possible 
Flood of New Metal 


The plan contemplated, therefore, 
must protect this phase of the ques- 
tion by reserving to the United 
States control in the matter of price 
which it offers for this silver. If 
the silver flood begins to pour, we 
must lower the price we offer. If the 
flood does not pour, we are privi- 
leged to continue to increase the 
price until we arrive at the desired 
level between gold and commodities. 


As we continue to buy silver and 
place it in our reserves for the use 
stated, and as we thereby gradually 
raise the price of silver in the world, 
we are increasing the total value of 
the monetary wealth of the world to 
exactly that extent that we in- 
crease the value of silver in the 
world. 

If under this plan the United 


States can add three billion dollars. 


to the value of silver in the world, 
which, let uS say, is a value that has 
been destroyed by the recent ac- 
tion of England, it is reasonable that 
we will neutralize the effects of 
that action. 

But it is entirely within the power 
of the United States to continue to 
purchase silver shouid it develop to 
be necessary, until the value of the 
silver in the world can be increased 
six billion dollars, and to this ex- 
tent reduce the value of gold. By 
continuing the process we can place 
gold at a value to reinstate the 1926 
price level, and hold it there. 


If Flood of Silver 
Did Enter Country 


Let us examine this question from 
the standpoint of a flood of silver. 
Let us assume that we will have a 
flood of silver. In this case, by keep- 
ing the price low the United States 
can add, by absorbing this flood of 
silver, to its monetary reserves a 
large volume of silver at a low value, 
and as we do this we will develop 
a desire on the part of other nations 
to gain for them the advantage of 
a monetary reserve by like process, 
provided these nations are situated 
as we are in reference to the price 
level. 

In other words, Brazil, the Argen- 
tine and other prcducing nations 
whose banks of issue are depleted of 
reserve, can see the advantage of 
buying low priced silver, which in- 
evitably must be facing a continual 
rising market as it is being pur- 
chased for this new use. 

In the event of a flood of silver 
the monetary system of the United 
States will be benefited by a large 
additional increment of silver in re- 
serve to bolster up its debt structure 
and its monetary system. 

If, on the other hand, the flood 
of silver does not come, by the pur- 
chase of a small amount of silver 
the United States adds value to the 
silver hoards distributed throughout 
the world, so that this monetary 
wealth will continue to spread in 
area until gold is restored to normal 
values. 

We therefore must devise a plan 
which is equally adapted to the flood 
of silver which may come or to the 
contingency that a limited amount 
of silver only can be purchased 
within the price limits. 

Having a plan that is adapted to 
these two extremes, we can now con- 
sider the probabilities of increased 
production of silver from the mines 
and the releasing of hoards of silver 
from Asia. 


In all of stable silver 


- 


_ warehouse receipt. endorse the receipt to, for the surrender of 
| “Superintendent, U. S. Assay Office,” have; ver, San Francisco, New Orleans and 


values, and increasing silver values, | 
the balance of exports over im- 
ports of silver from Asia has been | 
in favor of increasing imports. That 
is to say, Asia imports more silver 
under high prices and stable values, 
because silver gives a more desirable 
storage for wealth, and this demand 
for silver diminishes under low 
values of silver for the reverse rea- 
son. Charts have been compiled 
and are available to illustrate this. 
So, as to the hoards of silver in 
Asia, we cannot expect them to be 
available to us for the increase of 
our monetary reserves upon an in- 
creased price; but if for any reason 
they are rendered available and are 
let loose as a flood upon us, we will 
be benefited by this flood under this 
plan, as we are able to buy at lower 
prices and we can digest this silver 
by placing it to beneficial use as a~ 
care for the inflated debt structure, 
just as if that much additional 


value in gold had been produced 


from our mines or acquired in com- 
merce. 


Increased Production 
From American Mines 


Now, as to the increased produc- 
tion of the mines, we submit figures 
to show the production of silver in 
the world since 1873. During these 
years there have been various peri- 
ods of rise and fall of the price of 
silver. It is significant that during 
periods of high prices of silver, such 
as existed during the World War, it 
became necessary for England to 
call upon the United States to give 
them the use of its silver reserves 
to meet the demand of silver from 
Asia. 

Why did not these nations yield 
up their silver hoards at these high 
prices? Also, we note that during 
the period of 1920-21, when the 
United States was purchasing silver 
at $1 per ounce, the total world pro- 
duction was, roughly, 175 million 
ounces, whereas in 1927-28-29, when 
the price of silver was 65 cents an 
ounce, the annual production was 
around 250 milion ounces. 

The higher production of silver 
at lower prices is due, of course, to 
the fact that a ton of copper or a 
ton of lead would have to be pro- 
duced from most of the silver mines 
of the world in order to produce a 
few pounds of silver. Since most of 
the silver is a by-product from other 
metals, the law of supply and de- 
mand determining the production of 
these other metals will limit the 
production of silver by a rigid pro- 
hibition as to its excess production. 
Over 80 per cent of the world's 
silver comes as a by-product. from 
such mines. 

But there must be in any program 
a freedom to admit of possibilities. 
We must admit that the production 
of silver will increase, and provide 
for taking care of that increase. The 
average production of silver over a 
period of 57 years has been 13.6 
ounces of silver to one ounce of gold. 
Suppose the amount of silver pro- 
duced in the world is doubled for the 
next ten years over its present pro- 
-duction. 

This is an extravagant assump- 
tion, but even that will be adding 
only one billion five hundred million 
ounces of silver in ten years, over 
the present rate of production, and 
would add only about five hundred 
million ounces in ten years over the 
average rate of production in recent 
years. 


Effect on Gold Ratio 
Of Increased Production 


But let us assume that over a 
period of ten years twice this 
amount, or one billion ounces, of 
silver will be added to the normal 
production. What would be the ef- 
fect of this additional increment to 
the nine billion ounces already po- 
duced during the last 57 years? It 
would be one-ninth of the total pro- 
duction for these years, and would 
vary the ratio from 13.6 to 1, to ap- 
proximately 15 to 1. 

Under the plan proposed, not only 
could such an increased production 
of silver be absorbed, even if the 
United States were acting alone, but 
a much greater increase of produc- 
tion than this could be absorbed. 


No one familiar with the statistical | 


that all the time the United States 


Government is in control of the 


amount of silver placed in reserve, so 
long as it is in control of the price 
at which the silver is purchased; 


_ and the silver should not be pur- | 


chased except to such an extent as 
restores the normal gold value—ex- 
cept that after restoring normal 
gold values the additional incre- 
ment can be added to the mone- 
tary wealth of the world to enable 
a reduction of debts to the point 
that makes these debts a bearable 
burden to society. Only in this way 
do we effectually remove the risk of 
a breakdown of society as a result 
of the continual pyramiding and 
mounting of its debts. 

If the United States of America 
acting alone can buy one ounce of 
Silver, it can buy one billion ounces 
of silver for such use as above stated. 
The question is where would one bil- 
lion ounces of silver comé from, and 
what would the purchase of this 
much silver do to gold values? 


It is much more easy to see that 
the purchase of one billion ounces 
of silver would be impossible with- 
out placing gold values below the 
scale of 100 on the commodity price 
level, than to visualize additional 
Offerings of silver after this much 
had been acquired. 


But under the plan proposed, if. 


additional offerings of silver do 
come, it is beneficial rather than.a 
burden becaues no fixed ratio is con- 
templated and no fixed value of sil- 
ver is required, and a limit of value 
of the silver it will buy is within the 
control of the Government of the 
United States. 


Merely Reverses Plan 
Which England Employed 


In other words, the picture is en- 
tirely different from any monetary 
picture that uses silver which has 
heretofore been prescribed by the 
American Government, and it em- 
ploys the same formula, by restor- 
ing the area of silver monetary uses, 
which England has employed by re- 
ducing the area of silver in its 
monetary uses. It keeps under con- 
trol the power factor so completely 
and so effectively that it is impossi- 
ble to see anything that any other 
nation can do to upset or that would 
interfere with this control. 

It is a very different thing from 
dealings in exchange where the na- 
tions with whom we deal have the 
power to dominate the supply and 
demand of these exchanges. It isa 
matter of dominating the demand 
fora commodity of very limited pro- 
duction. 


With the limited world stocks that 
are in existence, and the even more 
limited world stocks that are avail- 
able for purchase, this plan pre- 
sents a completely new picture of 


loans to industry has been put 


Few Businesses 
Tapping Federal 


Loan Reservoir 


Chairman Jesse H. Jones of. 
RFC Cites Upward Busi- 


ness Trends As Reason, 


Also Rigid Requirements 


Demands from business for Government 
financial aid—even for the new Federal 
direct loans to industry—have slackened 
so much that Jesse H. Jones, Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, says conditions are trending up- 
ward. 

Others say that particularly where the 
new direct loans to industry are con- 
corned, it is rigid Government require- 
ments rather than better times which is 
keeping down the loans, 

Less than 1.4 per cent of the $580,000,- | 
000 which Congress appropriated for di- | 


use two months after the appropriation | 
was made. 
Huge Balance Remains 

The RFC, which was given $300,000,000 
for direct industrial loans, had closed only 
54, involving $7,000,000, Chairman Jones 
announced last week. The 12 Federal re- 
serve banks, given $280,000,000 for direct 
loans, had advanced only $214,000 through 
Aug. 15. This makes a grand total of only 
$7,214,000 out of $580,000.000. 

As a more definite sign of business re- 
covery, Chairman Jones points to the 
large volume of old loans which are being 
repaid to the RFC. Forty-two per cent 
of all loans made by the RFC have al- 
ready been repaid, Jones announced last 
week, 

He said total repayments of $1,770, 162,- 
969 left outstanding $2,415,497,839 of re- 
payable loans. Banks, he said, have paid 
back 64 per cent of all money. borrowed. 
Almost all the remaining 36 per cent, he 
continued, represents loans to banks 
which closed after the loans were made 
or loans made to closed banks for liqui- 
dation purposes. 

The corporation has actually author- 
ized loans and other disbursements total- 
ing $7,195,297,908, but of this sum $799,- 
575,689 has been alloted to States for re- 


America in its relation to world 
money. 

It cannot be visualized by the 
mind that has not first thrown out 
of consideration all of the rules and 
all of the usually accepted formulae 
that have to,do with a money sys- 
tem with two metals coined with a 
given content, so that a partiy must 
be mainatined between the metals 
in order to assure a sound mone- 
tary system. 

The above is a memorandum re- 
quested by the President in interview 
May 23, 1933. 

(Signed) Arthur P. Lamneck, Rep- 
representative from 12th District of 
Ohio. 

William L. Fiesinger, Representa- 
tive from the 13th District of Ohio. 

John Janney Economic Adviser, 


Where Government 
—_—Money Goes 


Emergency Expenditure Below, 
Normal—Grand Total Outgo 
Also Under Average 


spending lagged last 
week as the pressure for relief funds 
relaxed. 
Instedd of spending the. $25,000,000 
which it has usually paid out in recent 


- weeks, the Federal. Relief Administration, 


during the week ended Aug. 15, disbursed 
only $11,000,000. This reduction was ree 
flected in a slackening in both emergency 
expenditures and the grand total of all 
expenditures. 

During the week the Government spent 
on all activities only $99,000,000. Previous 
weeks have seen the total over the $100, 
000,000 mark. 


Almost all the decline in weekly spende 
ing was due to the ebb in emergency oute 
‘lays for relief. Ordinary expenses cone 
tinued last week, as in the week before, 
to run a shade over normal. 

Ordinary expenditures amounted to $43,- 
000,000 for the week. This money was 
scattered fairly evenly over the various 
old line departments and commissions, the 
army and navy and the servicing of the 
public debt. No one ordinary expense 
stood out for the week. 

Total net emergency expenses for the 
week were $56,000,000. Of this sum the 
largest single lump was $24,000,000 paid 
out by the Public Works Administration. 
The PWA has been averaging about this 
total week by week. 


lief either through the old relief act or 
the Emergency Relief Administration and 
$673,969,240 to other Government agencies, 
These last two expenditures are not ex- 
pected by corporation officials ever to be 
returned to it. 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Trine to 
work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


Lire INSURANCE 
oF Boston, 


U.S.N. 34 


RULES FOR SURRENDERING 


STOCKS OF SILVER BULLION 


Silver which the Government has! broker, and deliver or send the ware- 


»! commandeered began trickling into the house receipt to the Assay Office. 


Treasury last week. 3. If the warehouse receipt is in the 
Eventually about 200,000,000 or 250,000,- hands of your broker or bank, arrange 
000 ounces of silver which President! for the broker or bank to deliver the 
Roosevelt nationalized on Aug. 9 are ex- | receipt to the Assay Office endorsed as 
pected to be turned in to the Government. 2bove. 
The first surrender of nationalized silver! 4-If you deliver the silver itself, an 
took place on Aug. 13. ower Pe ee = to 95 per cent will 
ruy be made at once, and the bal- 
| ance will be paid after the exact value has 
thau, Jr. issued for the surrender of sil- | D€€" determined. If the warehouse re- 
ver in the New York area: frog is turned over to the Assay Office, 
1. If the silver is in your possession, | Fe! wen payment up to 8 per cent 
send it to the New York Assay Office at, “5. 
Old Slip and South Street, which is near) delivery charges, and ng oe bari 
the foot of Wall Street on the East River. | from the time the Assay Office accepts 
‘2. If the silver is in a bank or an delivery of warehouse receipts. 
approved warehouse and you have the Similar instructions have been sent out 


this endorsement guaranteed by your) Philadelphia mints, and to the Seattle 
bank or a comnfodity exchange clearing’ assay office, 


Silver to the Den-, 


position of silver or with the possi- 
_bilities of increased production 
would claim that such an increased 
production would be probable or 
even possible. 
Returning to the possibility of the 
“United States acting alone: By pur- 
chasing five hundred million ounces 
of silver for this use we would off- 
set the extraordinary amoypnts 
thrown on the market during recent 
years, sold through the Bank of In- 
dia, through the melting out of 
European coins, and from other 
sources. Having reinstated the sup- 
ply and demand balance of silver by 
this purchase, if the United States 
were to purchase fifty million, or, at 
' most, one hundred million ounces 
per year to add to its silver reserve, 
we could easily absorb any possible 
increased production. The only ques- 
tion would be; do we so increase the 
monetary wealth as to create a dis- 
proportion between monetary wealth 
and circulating debts? 


Expanding World Wealth 
To Decrease Debt Total 


In view of the problem in the 
world of handling the continually 
increasing debt structure, this objec- 
tion becomes a blessing and offers a 
| means of escape rather than a bur- 
den for the United States, and open 
a hope to the rest of the world for 
some relief from its burden of debts 
by providing for a more normal 
ratio between circulating wealth 
and circulating debts. 

And it must not be lost sight of, 
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month increasing numbers 
of business men recommend 
the Household Loan Plan to 
money-worried employees. They 
have found that Household rates are 
in many instances lower than the 
maximum rate permitted by state 
small loan laws. They know that 
Household has evolved a plan where- 
by “broken lots” of money may be 
loaned to families at the lowest pos- 
sible “retail” price consistent with 
sound business. They have discov- 
ered that Household is engaged in 
the business of helping families get 
back on their feet . . . that House- 
hold is to salaried employees what 
the banker is to business men. 
Household extends sound counsel to 


families in financial difficulty 
offers a dignified means of reorganiz- 
ing family finances by providing 
loans of $30 to $300. The signatures 
of husband and wife only are needed. 
Old debts may be paid. Worry is 
wiped out. Regular monthly repay 
ments retire the loan . 4; Household 
alwaysinsistsonasystematicbudgete 
ing of income... a worthwhile self- 
discipline for the individual. 


Household is engaged in helping 
the citizens of several hundred come 
munities, many of them probably 
your employees, organize themselves 
out of financial confusion. 


May we send you a booklet de- 


scribing the Household Loan Plan? 


HOUSEHOLD 


INANCE 


CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


sale prices. 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ABOUT THE COST e Faficiencies never can reduce retail prices to the level of whol 
However, when methods are devised which permit “retailing” money 
families on the signatures of husband and wife alone at rates lower than the 24% to 34 


a month now charged on unpaid balances, Household will be found using those methods, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $2 
extra, Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
President of the United States 1857-1861 


> 


dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


BheAuited States News 


AUGUST 20, 1934 


“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 
¥alue as to demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 
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ago the doctrine was evolved that 
¢ the king can do no wrong. 
é N Liberty-loving peoples have refused ever since 
KCr>aredjg to accept such an edict. 

The Declaration of Independence was a revolt against 
king-made laws and decrees. 

Our forefathers did not want America to be governed 
by aking. They wanted to apply a check against tyranny 
and abuse of executive power. 

So they set up a system in which no person was to be 
deprived “of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” 

For hundreds and hundreds of years Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples have come to understand these principles of law and 
ethics—what “due process” means. Constitutions may 
change, statutes may be altered, presidents or kings may 
come and go, but the principles of fair play, equity, and 
justice are as immutable as the Golden Rule. 

On the wisdom or unwisdom or even the constitution- 
ality or validity of the New Deal legislation, it is not nec- 
essary here to argue. Delegation of power by the national 
legislature to the executive is characteristic of an emer- 
gency. There must be and there is provision for such 
delegation of powers in order to obtain administrative 
efficiency. 


BUREAUCR ATS But there can be no possible 


justification for the brushing 


A LAW UNTO seaside of the tenets of civil law, 
THEMSELVES the ordinary rights of the citi- 


zen to a square deal when he runs 
counter to administrative law. 

What is “administrative law?” It is not the statutes 
enacted by Congress. For these in the past, at least, have 
been for the most part specific. It is the law made by ad- 
ministrative officials—bureaucrats is the usual name for 
them—who issue regulations that have all the force of 
law, who grant or deny hearings at will, who decide what 
is a “fact” and render a decision accordingly, and who 
close the door to all review or appeal and make their de- 
crees as final as if they had been proclaimed by the king’s 
order. 

The President of the United States has been given vast 
powers of discretion. No king in modern times ever had 
greater authority over the exchequer or over the fortunes 


of his subjects. But unfortunately the President cannot 


administer this vast power. He must in turn delegate to 
others. 
So there are dozens of little kings. And for all practical 


purposes these men are each in their own jurisdictions . 
judges and prosecutors alike, and there is in most in- 


stances no appeal from their verdict in controversies. 


We should not blame the New Deal for the invention 


or device which makes the administrative bureau a judi- 
cial tribunal with power to determine the “facts” and make 
the courts accept such findings as conclusive. For the 
trend began several years ago. In fact, in 1932 the Amer- 


ican Bar Association, alarmed by the direction in which. 


administrative law was going, set up a special committee 
to study these deviations from the original concept of 
justice. That committee has just reported. Its conclu- 
sions are startling. . 

It so happens, however, that the New Dealers have mul- 
tiplied the instances and enlarged upon the precedents so 

that what were before a few isolated examples of judicial 
usurpation by the Executive branch of the Government 
now have developed into a practice as comprehensive as 
if the Constitution itself had provided for these strange 
and devastating methods of administering the govern- 


ment. 
Congress has been inclined to 


FORD BOYCOTT delegate power to commissions, 
UNSUPPORTED. but it has heretofore always said 
BY ANY LAW specifically what the punishments 


were to be for violations and it 
has usually provided machinery of a judicial character 
to review the acts of those commissions. | 

Under New Deal practice, commissions and agencies 
are created at will by the President. His subordinates in 
turn make rules for the conduct of hearings and they close 
the door whenever and upon whomever they wish. There 
is no power in the National Industrial Recovery Act, for 
instance, which permits the NRA itself to decide punish- 
ment in cases of violation of codes. These were to be 
prosecuted like any other laws of the United States 
through the appropriate courts or first before the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has an accepted practice that 
governs hearings. 

Yet the NRA has set itself up as the judge and prose- 
cutor and inflicts a punishment that Congress never 
sanctioned—the removal of a Blue Eagle. 

Then, as if this were not sufficient, an executive order 
is issued whereby the President proclaims that nobody 
can buy from anybody who does not fly the Blue Eagle. 
Likewise the Government bureaus are instructed not to 
purchase from or contract with any business that does not 
have the right to display the Blue Eagle. 


Government Tribunals Are Judges, Jury and Prosecutor Combined---Review and Appeals 


Limited or Denied---American Bar Association Committee Reveals Abuses in Our System 
And Dangers of Usurpation of Judicial Power---A Species of Lawlessness 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Henry Ford pays high wages. . His plants are comply- 
ing with the purposes and principles of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. But the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany cannot get Government business even though it is 
low bidder. The American people pay higher prices for 
Government purchases because of this and the Govern- 
ment itself imposes a penalty which is more severe than 
anything written in the statute for violation of codes. 

And all this because the Ford company refused to sign 
a certificate of compliance, believing undoubtedly that to 
sign is to accept governmental jurisdiction over a busi- 
ness that might be construed to have forfeited its consti- 
tutional rights if it voluntarily accepted the benefits of a 
statute—a decision which the Supreme Court itself has 


rendered. 
In other words, to protect its 


RIGHT OF TRIAL own constitutional rights, the 
IS DENIED UNDER Ford Motor Company refused 
MISUSED POWER - sign a certificate of compli- 


nce and is now being punished 
by an executive order which does not find the slightest 
justification in any legislative act. 3 

Can Henry Ford appeal? He cannot. He has no way to 
get into court to enjoin such arbitrary exercise of power. 

Take the case of the Harriman mills in Tennessee. Its 
business was preyed upon by the Government. Its cus- 
tomers were warned not to trade with the company. 

The newspapers are telling every day of these high- 
handed performances by government tribunals which, on 
the one hand, go beyond the law in the character of the 
punishment or damage they inflict, and, at the same time, 
refuse absolutely the simple right of hearing before an in- 
dependent or disinterested tribunal. 

Hence it may be said that the right of fair trial to safe- 
guard one’s property has been denied by a clever and 
adroit use or misuse of a delegated power. But let us read 
what the Special Committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion has to say on the subject: 

“The Committee avoids any opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality or as to the wisdom of the substantive provisions 
of any legislation employing administrative machinery to 
effect its ends. It recognizes and accepts, without ap- 
proval or disapproval, the apparently irresistible ten- 
dency of government everywhere vastly to extend the 
scope of operations and of regulation, and, in its new un- 
dertakings to employ administrative machinery for the 
making of detailed rules and the initial determination of 

“When judicial power is combined with executive or 
legislative power, a maxim fundamental to the adminis- 


tration of justice is disregarded, that a man should not 


be permitted to adjudge his own case. 


“When an administrative tri- 


FEW DECISIONS bunal is charged with investiga- 
REVIEWS NOW law or its own regulations and 


with the preparation and conduct 
(through its own attorneys) of the very proceedings on 
which it’sits in judgment and (again through its own at- 
torneys) with the defense of its own decisions on appeal, 


it is doing exactly what the experience of ages has demon- | 


strated to be unwise, and, indeed unworkable.” 

The Committee draws attention to the nature of the 
appointments to administrative tribunals which are gen- 
erally classed as “patronage,” and “it is to be feared the 
decisions of some of them are occasionally dealt with as 
a form of patronage.” The Committee remarks: 

“Tt is not too easy to maintain judicial independénce or 
high standards of judicial conduct when a political sword 
of Damocles continually threatens the judge’s source of 
livelihood. While a few Federal administrative tribunals 


have, in spite of all obstacles, preserved a high degree of | 


independence from political pressure and political con- 
siderations, unfortunately there are others which have 
yielded and, as a result, the cause of justice has suffered. 

“The evils to which attention has been called, while 
they would still be present, would at least be mitigated if 
the decisions of administrative tribunals were subject to 
effective judicial, or, at least, independent review. With a 
handful of exceptions, however, they are not subject to 
such review.” 


MOST EXECUTIVE . !t would, of course, be a sim- 


ple problem to solve if Congress 


ORDERS WRITTEN permitted review tribunals and if 
BY SUBORDINATESthe Executive confined itself to 


penalties written in the law. 
But what is to be said of an executive administration 
which insists upon indirect means of enforcement, penal- 
ties and threats and boycotts, and withholding of con- 
tracts or loans from companies which directly or indi- 
rectly do business with those companies which, without 


hearing or fair trial, have been adjudged guilty of violat- 


ing “executive orders”? 


The licensing powers of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act are a flagrant case to which the Committee points. 
The Act permits the AAA to impose a Federal license as 
a prerequisite to carrying on business directly or indi- 
rectly related to foods and farm products, give the AAA 
power to legislate rules subject to which the license can 
be held, and to institute proceedings for the suspension or 
revocation of licenses, and to sit in judgment on such pro- 
ceedings. | 

With all the opportunities, the Committee declares, for 
“arbitrary and capricious conduct which.are afforded by 
such a combination of functions, no provision is made for 
any independent review, by court or otherwise, and both 
statutes (the NIRA and AAA) specifically provide that 
the decisions of the administrative tribunal, in one case 
the President, and in the other the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, ‘shall be final if in accordance with law.’ ” 

Because the President himself has been given so many 
powers—and he cannot possibly familiarize himself with 
their details—the subordinate officials write executive or- 
ders for him to sign. Thus General Johnson has publicly 
confessed that he wrote the famous executive order which 
sneered at the publishers because they asked that their 
constitutional right of freedom of the press be safe- 
guarded. 

Nearly six times as many Executive Orders have been 


issued under the New Deal as during the period from 1862 
to 1900. 
| Vv 


ADMINISTRATIVE, Thousands upon thousands of 
IS COLOSSAL 


government tribunals. The to- 

tal output of this “administrative 
law” in a single year under the New Deal is believed to 
exceed the actual number of words of all the statutes en- 
acted by Congress since 1789. 


Surely this demonstrates that administrative law has | 
become far more important than actual legislation ap- 


proved by Congress. 


The administrative tribunals which administer this new 
“law” are possessed of judicial power. They are courts in 
fact. But being without judicial review they are courts 
controlled by the Executive or by the Legislative branches 
of the Government. At the moment the two are com- 
bined politically. Hence the third branch—the judiciary 
—which was supposed to safeguard judicial independence 
is expected to find ways of protecting the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

By adroit phrases and cleverly worded preambles, the 
Legislative and Executive have conspired to prevent the 


_,administration of justice. The Judiciary will find it dif-— 


ficult to deal with subterfuge and indirection. 

It may be argued that what is done by consent of the 
Congress is thereby voted with the consent of the people. 

But Congress and the people have not known the far- 
reaching implications of the power being wielded under 
the guise of administrative law. 

Injustice in the end provides its own reaction. The peo- 
ple are slow moving. They require demonstration of in- 
justice. They seek to know all the circumstances. 

Hence the action of the American Bar Association in 
bringing to light these trends toward tyranny in the 
American Republic is of inestimable importance and of 
vital concern to all who cherish the principles of fair play 
and honesty which inspired the founders of this Nation. 


NO EMERGENCY This is not a partisan question. 
JUSTIFIES SUCH pointment of a presidential com- 


UNFAIR POLICY mittee or commission to white- 


wash or camouflage the irre- 
sponsibility of the bureaucrats who are abusing the simple 
rules of justice today. This is a matter, on the other hand, 
for the American bar—the men who more than any other 
group in America know the true meaning of the Consti- 
tution. 

Any effort, therefore, to cry politics when questions of 
fundamental law are under criticism is unworthy of Amer- 
icans who call themselves patriotic. After all, we need no 
further experiments to teach us that a square deal for 
every person who is aggrieved by the action of govern- 
ment is a safeguard of true democracy. 

The theory that the end justifies the means has again 
and again been demolished by the growing conscience of 
mankind. 

There is no emergency in the land today which requires 
the abolition of fair play or equity. 

The sooner the Congress and the Executive consider 
seriously the report being made to the American Bar As- 
sociation the less dangerous will be the chances of counter 
revolution in America. 

For there is no issue so simple and so stirring, so chal- 
lenging to the manhood of America than that which 
would set up a system whereby any person could be de- 


prived of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law. 
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